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Special coaching for church trials, 
48 Lefferts Place. 





VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St 
Phone, Circle 2297 
ARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
lechnic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New. York 
234 Main St, Orange, N, J. 
Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Ave., New York 
MME. ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave, 
Phone 392 Murray Hill, New York 
MME, NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio: 

50 W. 67th St., N, Y Tel. 1405 Columbus 
MME, KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 
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826 Carnegie Hall 


PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Tel, 


1350 Circle 


MRS.. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
| Voice Expert—Coach-——Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this scason-—Mary 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson, John 
Barnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper 
and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St. 
New York City 
Tel. Cirele 1472 


The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 
Susan 5S, Boice, 

Mes. Henry Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher 
65 Central Park West Tel, Columbus 7140 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART SINGING 





OF 


Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 


Claremont 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 
MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placem nt 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Stre.t, New York 


Tel, Schuyler 3822 


ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, 


Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 


PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
INSTRUCTION 


MABEL 
PIANIST 


Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art é 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. Circle 1350 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
New York City 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address; 209 West 79th Street, 


RYAN, 


MILLIE 


ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 


Telephone, Circle 8675 


HELEN ETHEL 


MYER 


EDMUND J, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo, Karle 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel., Circle 1350 





K. PATTERSON, 
OF SINGING 

West 104th Street 

1514 Clarkson 


ELIZABETH 
SCHOOL 
Studio: 257 

Phone, 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E 


Instruction, 
137 West 69th St., 


. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Leschetizky 
New York 
Telephone, Columbus, 


Method 


4873 





JACQUES L, 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.. 


GOTTLIEB, 


Teacher of Violin, Ensemble 
Gottlieb Institute of Mus 

Conacientious instructors in all Tapertmeute 
Courses for the professional and the amateur 
symphony orchestra chorus 
136 East 76th et —_—— 
Rhinelander 4345 
Studio; 


1339 


( aatneting 


New York City 


Union Street 





Carnegie Hall 


Mr, CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Studios, 832-3 New York City 





1425 Broadway, Metro 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


olitan Opera ieee, N.Y. 


. FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 


of 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct. Ist, Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Head of Vassar College, Vocal Department 
Sumner ‘courses at Univ, of Vermont 


ALICE 


New York City | 


824 Carnegie 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 


“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 


FREDERICK E. 


GARRIGUE MOTT, 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 





ART OF SINGING SOPRANO 
172 West 79th Street, New York | . Ss Pa og pig! 
Tel 7 . Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New Yor 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler | Phone, Audubon 1600 
_ a oe | 
ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, | LILLIAN ‘SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING hes roe ART ad eer ong a 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ©)" es . reeenn Seere eee 
95 ‘Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
842: nw 7 re o All Mail to 11 Morgan: Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


JESSIE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 


FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

1425 Broad- 
Phone, Bryant 1274 


way, New York. 








GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
elephone, Riverside 3469 


Late of 


50 West 





DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER 
67th Street TE Et 
Phone, Columbus 4984 


OF SINGING 
New York 





BENNO KANTROWITZ, 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant 


FRANCES FOSTER, 


Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 2 


CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
73rd Street : 


ee New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 


40 West 





Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall New York City 
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TEACHER AND COACH 3 
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MARIE MIKOVA, 


Pianist—-Instruction 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
08 East 72nd St. oa toa New York 


Telephone, 8812 Rhinelander 
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JANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


§ East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 
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MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 
Studios reopen September Sth 


N, Y. 
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Recitals Acolian 
Alternate Thursdays at 11 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 
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Amy Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice P 
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(Tel., 
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AURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 

2118 Columbus 





hone, New York 





15 West 67th 
Phone, 


Street, New York City 
2951 Columbus C 





from 


ADELE LEWING, 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
* VOICE SPEC i : pf a Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
a CE SPE¢ IALIST AND ¢ OMPOSER Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and Telephone, Audubon 960 
Cecil Arden I +t acadamns “RM 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York Jowntown Studio: Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN 
VOICE 


PLAYING, 
CULTURE, 


PIANO AND 


230 E. 62d St. 


to spstonts 
pertection, 


Directors, 


musical education given 
beginning to the highest 


F, & H. CARRI, 


omplete 
the 





BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





MRS, ELIZABETH SCHAUP 


V 


ON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





Soprano Soloist 
PIZZARELLO VOCAL 
Instruction 

Tuesdays—851 Carnegie Hall, 


METHOD 


New York 





Freperick Rresperc, A. A. G. O, 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; 
—Style; Liszt—Technic, 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 
Riverside Drive. 
arranged to suit individual requirements, 
sonal address, 408 West 
bon 1530, 


CARL FIQUE Prano 
KATHE RINE NOAK- -FIQUE 


a 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


certizing in 
and a limited number of pupils. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


teaching and con- 
accept engagements 


Nine years of. successful 
Berlin, Will 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, ‘4778 Morningside 


n Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





Scharwenka 
Head of piano depart- 
150 
Courses 
Per- 
Audu- 


Tel. Schuyler 2655, B 


150th St. Tel, 


24 





RUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire 
9 West 80th Street New York, N. Y. 





Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE "MUSICAL INSTITUTE 

















FREDERIC WARREN, 


STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 


Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 370 Centr eae Sa: 
Phone, 3967 Fordham Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn ‘Telephone, Riverside 136 aes ages 
———oooo == 
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VLADIMIR 
DUBINSKY 
CELLIST 


Met. 
Hall & Elliott, 101 Park Aves, N. Y. 





Residence Studio: 
547 W. 147th St.,"N. Y. City 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
for Concert and Recital 


my Gee ee ae | 


GEORGE HAMLIN concent | 8 


Instruction in Singing and English Diction 
Forges tot te Mey 1070 Ma Ave., New 
te November : Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality."—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East S4th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesan’ 

IN OBOE 


INSTRUCTION 

















zZzxroc 








ALBERT MARSH 
342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 
Hy TENOR-COMPOSER 
R Concert Recitals 
’ WELLS 319 W. 95th Street 
8 Tel. River 8744 , 

COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist--Coaching 
“New York City 7Freos 1160 Chrele 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of M 
. of O'a’ Woebesh Ave, Chicege 


THOMAS ETHEL WRIGHT 
Tenor FUSON Contralto 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


West 75th St. New York City 
ssc it Phone, Columbus 8255 











“Not all become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught et ing artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocci music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorcs Instructor AND Coacn 


aan tant eacher to 
229 West 109th St., N. ¥, Phone, Academy 1 1374 


s SUNDSTROM 


- Chicago 











M4 se ° 
x 1904 Ainsite. i oh 


I. MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TeAgnae 
2128 Oren 4 - New York City 
Tel 5981 Col 











MRS. £. WILLIS BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


Ss Baker, Watson, Andrew 
eer Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 


oo he John Beatie, Dr, Eugene Woes 
Marshall, Fi 0 


e O’Hara, ae sow ee 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion Ry 


other singers in opera oa church work. 


2 BAYERLEE 


Anagetae: ened 








ZZ>r 


JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 

A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


me WILD see 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . . Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


neiun,TRACHER OF OF PIANO 


ene feat ee 
RALPH GOXx 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 








Concert Baritone 
oe 
203 Carle al Hall, 
Tel Audubon 1673 St. Nicholas Ave. 





MORTINER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone 


Audubon 4440 





VITTORIO TREVISAN |; 


of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, Coenee, Bs. 


us HAMMANN |; 


; PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TRACER OF SENGENG 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. Mass. 





Philadelphia 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


BUBOPB—NEBW YORK 
Artist Teacher 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., 
Phone 4560 Wadsworth 


LONGY SCHOOL 


Musical Instruction 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
wo Fmd CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


:GRASSE =. 
p WARFORD 


pe 


New York 











——— ee and 


ast a iren be St. 
i. 2052 Tremont 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Orergiet and Director Brick & Oe. a 
eth El Union Theol 
412 Fifth Ave., Tie ee 


JOHN HEIMEL 


noert Violinist Potagerse 
Studio: “i161 Second ny (near Street) 
New York City . Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 











. New York 
7639 Cathedral 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, at. ¢ Mihr- Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 




















A Natl, Song & Slogan 


one S. WALTER KREBS 
Composer: Pianist 

instruction ‘ Recitals & oe 

A S347 — arene 7c 





430 West 57th St. 
PIANO RECITALS 
For Western Bookings address 
Eastern Representative: 
Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
D CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, Pica 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
bes g he with PM York thee ae 
‘Seamer ineek Steinway amr ey 


lt RANSIER 
I 517-18 First National Bank, Waterloo, Iowa 
VAN der VEER MILLER 
514 West 114th Street 
= ie a 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





Boncl? V ALERI: 


inporses E. 
MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Residence Phone: Fordham 6380 








ARTHUR DUNHAM BALI 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


§ LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 





LAZAR §. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
Chaliapin, Sammarco, ete, 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
ee 


Address 
care These. A. Edison, lac. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walaut Sts, Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
897 Livonia Avenue, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 


| Ratharoe HOFFMANN ste 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


? RUBANNI sor 


E 620'Spadina Avenue Toronte, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 














: 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 








Fine Arts Building + - «5 5 . Chicago 
ge mn PIANIST AND TEACHER 
181 E. 69th St. Now York City 


Phone 9292 Rhinelander 





EDITH MILLIGAN 
Pianist, Accompanist 


e, - am 


‘Wiederhold 





624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. oe {oer v on N.Y Ye! 320 Morningside 

LYNNWOOD 

F ARN AM ena Chofrenmater LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 
ow vain Se 518 wet Serest ate my t New Y¥ ok 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH- ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121et St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Management: Hit May Sa 
efferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Diasction; Haratson Matuze 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE ti: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








Suite 40, 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stedie: 212 w. 9th St., New York City, $339 Cire! , 








FEimma A A. , DAMBMANINI 


land Singers. 
ee “ite Ear te wie Halt Vocal a idence 
re ae o3d &., Tel. 1aa6 River, i hesidoney and 





EDITH SILANCE -SMITH 


VOICE epee 
Stadio: New Mearee by - eay: 
Director ry Founder of The Meledy Lay M *itertelh 


‘ GILBERTE 


7 CUBERTE 5 3 Ble ye 

T “Come Out in the 

ac Sweet Spring Night” 
Spring Serenade) 

Hotel Astor, B’ way pag St. Tel. Bryant 2100 


> FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
N 











Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Personal address: 


9 South 20th St., Elmburst, L. 1, N.Y 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Announces tor Season 1921-1922 
A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD. 


Edgar Bowman at the piano 
Grand Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Apply to President, 1730 Broadway, for all information. 


Tel. Circle 651, 





MUSICAL COURIER 


March 16, 1922 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Offices: 9 East 45th Street 


Reproducing Player Pianos 


- New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


The Best Bargain j is Quality— 














= 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists | 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 





"TRE Conover in one of the few great Pianos of 
Bier eg ——— by ~ one 


rg Its continued we in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its — tone 
qualities and durability 3 


Send for free illustrated Art;Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = x 





MAKERS 




















C. LAGOURGUE ™ 


Voice Production, Coaching 
716 Fine Arte Bulliding, Chicago 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teache 
Studio: 314 est ee ree New York City 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street - Philadelphia, Pa 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR 
LV Ploessigasse 6 Vienna, Austria 


SROSSI-DIEHL 


SOPRANO 
kt Cone sand Recitals 
e Studio: 125 W. Sun se Feegs Coon 
Residence phone, Glen 1347M, 


SARAH BARASCH 


and Teacher 


¢MARGOLISamm 


L 1435 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


ELSA FISCHER 


S7RING QUARTET 


ea Fischer, ist Violin Lucie N Viola 
teckat Rausch, 2d Violin Cate eaaeres, Vise 


Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


MARY 
POTTER 
+ Contralto :- 
Concert-Orazorio- Opera- Recitals 


135 W, 80th St., New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler 
































15° a copy 


know Paderewski’s “Mene | 


you 
15c—bea printed on the best 


of paper to be correct ag 
the inaster wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 


*s Dance, 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agouian Hatt, New Yorx City 
Moamufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 











The Steinert Pianoforte 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 














MYRON W. WHITNEY 


rtp nt emer ee ALLYN 


Other days, 1784 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. 0. 


HELEN 


Soprano 





with Boston Society of Singers: 
_ Nate of isading European opera houses. 


020 ORCHESTRA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Houg hton Brown “Ptansr 


recitals, also for 





October. 
Adaress: Washington Heights Musica! Club, 27 W S7hSt. "1. | Marguerite KUSSNER 





J. WARREN 


ERB : ee LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS nsiitd¢tion 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
of Moszkowski and D’. 


163 West 1 oe, 7th A N 
St., cor, Tie Hey York City 








600 West 183rd New York 
Street, x City 


ae ~~ 





A. PATRICOLO| a 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Specialist In VIOLIN TECHNICS 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York city 


T wi 
— a 








DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


Ceding iit the leading members et the Detrolt Syaphear 


Studeate may register at any time. 


6405 to 4416 Wcodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





Pacuity in the 
Middle West” ) 


es aie. 70 Artist Teachers, 
For catalogue, address H, B. Manville, Business Manager 





GRACE 
NORTHRUP 
Soprano 


601 W. 112th St. New York | 
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CHICAGO’S AUDITORIUM NOT LARGE ENOUGH TO 
HOLD ALL OF GALLI-CURCI’S WINDY CITY ADMIRERS 


Famous, Diva, in Glorious Voice, Thrills Vast Throng with Her Beautiful Singing—Anita Malkin Wins Public and Critics 
at Recital—May Peterson Gives Delightful Program and Wins Another Genuine Success—Elizabeth Bonner 
Also Pleases—Pavley and Oukrainsky Arranging for Great Ballet Program—The Haydn Choral 
Society Concert—Other Musical News 


Chicago, Ill., March 11, 1922.—Many recitals took place 
on Sunday afternoon, March 5, but this department of the 
Musica Courter was so interested in the one given by 
Amelita Galli-Curci at the Auditorium, and Anita Malkin 
at Orchestra Hall, that the others were totally ignored by 
this reporter, and although other reviewers from this office 
were on hand at the other recitals, space will be utilized 
chiefly to review the afore-mentioned concerts. 


Gatur-Curci’s Recitat. 


The vast Auditorium was not large enough to accommo- 
date all the admirers of Galli-Curci even though three rows 
of added stalls had been placed on the 
main floor, chairs placed in the orchestra 
pit, five hundred occupied seats crowded 
the stage to suffocation, and many were 
turned away unable to gain admission. E 
The lull in the musical season is only con- 
tested by artists who have little drawing 
power, and Mme, Galli-Curci, in an ex- 
clusive interview with the Musica. 
Courter representative, reproduced on an- 
other page of this issue, stated that this 
was the greatest season she has ever had, 
packed houses having greeted her wher- 
ever she has sung, be it in opera or in 
concert. In glorious voice, she sang all 
through the course of the afternoon ex- 
quisitely, and, although she was only 
billed to sing twelve songs, she added so 
many and repeated the great majority so 
that she gave her admirers three recitals 
for the price of one. “Three-in-one” could 
be used as an advertisement for Galli- 
Curci. Her program was well built and 
included many arias in which the diva had 
been heard in this or other communities 
by this writer. There is only one Galli- 
Curci and the oftener you hear her, the 
oftener the truth of that saying is made 
more forceful by her unique and matchless 
voice. It was ‘a rare treat to -hear her 
sing her program, as she was from be- 
ginning to end at her very best. She was 
ably supported by her faithful and artistic 
accompanist, Homer Samuels, who, be- 
sides supplying most effective accompani- 
ments, won personal plaudits through his 
own composition entitled “Pierrot”—a 
happy addition to the song literature, 
which was admirably interpreted by the 
recitalist. Manuel Berenguer, flutist, also 
added to the enjoyment of the afternoon, 
playing two solos and an encore, besides 
giving able assistance to Mme. Galli- 
Curci in her singing of Benedict’s “The 
Wren.” Each visit of Mme. Galli-Curci to 
this city adds to her popularity. 


AniTA MALKIN HEarp.. 


SMUGGLE Ue 









Prodigies among musical children have 
generally little to recommend them to the 
musical public. Now and then an excep- 
tion springs up and to this category must 
be included Anita Malkin, who, although 
ten years old, manipulates the violin as 
many grown-ups would be happy to do. 
Heredity may ee something to do with 
it, as her father is the well known cellist, 
now principal of that department with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and under 
whom the young daughter began her 
studies when only a few years old. It 
will be remembered that Anita Malkin, 
when only eight years of age, made her 
debut with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra at a children’s concert. Since then 
she has appeared several times with that 
organization, and this was her second re- 
cital in the big Orchestra Hall, the concert 
being under the direction of Wessels & 
Voegeli. Young Anita Malkin is a won- 
der even — as yet her interpretations 
lack feeling, she has already ideas of her 
own and is allowed by her teachers to express her own sen- 
timents instead of theirs. Thus, here and there, puerile 


accents come from her instrument, and although she has- 


not the, imagination of an older girl, her interpretative talent 
was well demonstrated in the Mendelssohn concerto for vio- 
lin, op. 64. Her intonation is quasi-faultless, her bowing ex- 
cellent, her stage deportrnent very much similar to that of 
Heifetz, her technic accurate and the tone she draws from 
her violin incredibly puré and big. Besides playing the Men- 
delssohn concerto with great understanding, she displayed 
her talent in the Beethoven “Romance in F,” Cartier-Kreis- 
ler’s “La Chasse,” Bach’s “Chaconne” and Hubay’s “Hejre 
Kati,” in all of which, with the exception of the “Chaconne” 
she was rather poorly supported by Leon Benditzky, whose 
accompaniments left much to be desired. Miss Malkin was 


warmly applauded all through the course of the afternoon 
and the way she acknowledged the applause as well as the 
floral tributes, which were tendered her over the footlights, 
delighted her audience, as Miss Malkin has a charming per- 


« 


sonality. She is graceful and, though far advanced music- 
ally, still acts as a little girl, unspoiled and enjoyed her own 
playing as much as her-large gathering did. She has a big 
future before her and is already well worth while hearing. 


May Peterson In RecitTA. 


The Musician’s Club of Women’s one hundred and fifty- 
sixth recital, given at the Blackstone Theater, Monday 
afternoon, March 6, brought forth May Peterson in a song 
recital. Beautifully gowned, regal to the eye, Miss Peter- 
son delighted her critical audience with her charming and 
winning personality even before uttering a single note. In 
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HANS HESS, 


the prominent cellist, who on his recent tour has stirred his audiences to marked 
enthusiasm and -his critics to hearty praise, 
instrument of more varied character and of broader and deeper possibilities than 
are generally credited to it. Through his influence much has been added to the lit- 
erature of music for the cello, for from his playing a number of composers have 
received the inspiration which has resulted in compositions of considerable merit. 
Mr. Hess will hold summer classes in Chicago in the art of cello playing. 
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glorious fettle, she disclosed a voice of good carrying power, 
superbly handled, in songs of nearly all nationalities, sung 
in puedes English, French, Italian, German, Swedish and 
Norwegian. Miss Peterson’s artistry was unfolded all 
through the course of the program and she made an ever- 
lasting impression with her hearers, composed mostly of 
professional teachers, singers and learned music lovers. Her 
first group, made up of numbers by Handel, Weckerlin, 
Salvator Rosa and Bach, showed her a mistress in the dif- 
ficult art of bel canto. In her second group she was even 
more. effective, and number after number had to be repeated, 

at the conclusion of the group, Miss Peterson disclosed 
attiother accompli t—playing her. own accompaniment 
to her encore which was the “The Echo,” which, she in- 
formed her audience, was one of Jenny Lind’s happy num- 
bers. The third group, made up of French songs, was de- 
lightful, likewise the last, comprising songs of the English 

American literature, in which left an indelible 
imprint in the minds of her auditors, not only by the beauty 


He has proved the cello to be an 


HE 


of her organ, her impeccable diction and intonation, but 
also by her remarkable phrasing and individual interpreta 
tion. Miss Peterson’s visits to Chicago should be more 
frequent, and her recital will be reckoned one of the events 
of the present musical season. The singer was ably seconded 
at the piano by Stuart Ross. 
EvizasetH BonNER 
Cohan's Grand housed a good sized audience, Sunday 
afternoon, March 5, which listened to a recital by Elizabeth 
(Continued on page 48.) 


At Conman’s GRranp, 


Metropolitan to Produce “Cosi Fan Tutte” 


The first Metropolitan performance (probably the first in 
America) of Mozart's opera-buffa, “Cosi Fan Tutte,” 
libretto by Lorenzo da Ponte, will take place Friday evening, 
March 24. The cast will be as follows: Fiordiligi, Florence 
Easton; Dorabella, Frances Peralta; Despina, Lucrezia 
Bori; Ferrando, George Meader; Guglielmo, Giuseppe De 
Luca; Don Alfonso, Adamo Diduf. 

The opera will be conducted by Artur Bodanzky and an 
orchestra of only twenty-eight men, as called for in the 
original score, will be used. The entire 
performance will take place on a small 
raised stage constructed within the ordinary 
stage, the object being to help create that 
atmosphere of intimacy essential to this 
work. The scenery and costumes are from 
sketches by Joseph Urban 


Stokowski Given the “Phila- 
delphia Award” 
Philadelphia has a Nobel prize all of its 
own, the so-called “Philadelphia Award,” 
a sum of $10,000 donated by Edward W 
Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
which is to be awarded each year to the 
person who, in the opinion of the Board 
of trustees, shall have rendered the most 
valuable service to the city of Philadelphia 
during the preceding year. This was. the 
first year of the award, and at special ex 
ercises held on Thursday evening, March 
: 9, at the Academy of Music, the prize, 
= $10,000, was bestowed upon Leopold Sto 
kowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Dr. W. W. Keen, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, making the pres 
entation address, to which Mr. Stokowski 

responded felicitously 
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Ivogun Returning Under 
Wolfsohn Management 


On page 56 of last week's issue, what 
was intended merely as a statement that 
Maria Ivogun, the coloratura soprano, who 
has made such a success here this year, 
would return next season was, through the 
accidental substitution of the name of>one 
management for another, made into a 
complete mis-statement. It is’ true that 
Mme. Ivogun will return next season to 
follow up the splendid success which she 
= has made this year, and it is also true she 
= will remain under the management of the 
= Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, which arranged 
: the successful first season that.she is just 

finishing. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Sokoloff a Son 


The Cleveland Orchestra has a new con 
ductor, a real conductor, especially remark 
able for his vocal talent. He arrived in 
Cleveland on Washington's Birthday, 
which is “also his birthday. He has been 
christened Nikolai Martin Sokoloff, Martin 
being in honor of Charles Martin Loeffler, 
who is the baby’s godfather. This is the 
second child, and also the second son in 
the Sokoloff family. Congratulations ! 


Bartik to Handle Destinn Again 


Ottokar Bartik, ballet master of the 
Metropolitan and impresario of dis 
tinguished artists, especially those coming 
from his native country, Czecho-Slovakia, 
notwithstanding a bad case of laryngitis, 
telephoned the Musicat Courter huskily 
to say that he will have the management 
of Emmy Destinn, soprano, again next 
season. Mme. Destinn has now returned to her castle in 
Czecho-Slovakia, where she will spend the summer. She 
has been in America most of the winter, but illness pre- 
vented her from making frequent appearances. Mr. Bartik 
will shortly be in a position to announce his definite plans 
for her for the season of 1923-24 
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Discoverer of Strauss and Lehar Dead 

Vienna, February 28, 1922.—Siegmund Eibenschiitz, di 
rector of the Vienna Carltheater, who died here January 19 
at the age of sixty-five, was the first manager to produce 
the early works of Lehar, Leo Fall and Oscar Strauss. A 
native of Budapest, Eibenschiitz has directed the theater 
for over sixteen years. His widow, the former operetta 
star, Dora Keppline, is taking over the directorship of the 
institution. Etbenschiitz was the brother of Ilona Eiben- 
schiitz, the well known pianist, and himself an accomplished 
musician, having studied with Liszt and Volkmann. p. B. 
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PARIS PAYS FINE TRIBUTES TO 


AMERICAN VISITING 


ARTISTS 


Walter Ruromell, Elaine Kennell, Harold Henry and Rosalie Miller Give Splendid Programs and Win Enthusiastic Plaudits 
D'Indy Returns-—-Thibaud’s Success—Albert Wolff Back at Opéra Comique—Other Notes 


February 13, 1922.—At the Salle des Agriculteurs 
Walter Rummell, the American pianist received 
me of the greatest ovations I have ever witnessed in a 
French concert hall, Thunderous applause and shouts of 
bravo” followed every one of the numbers of his excep 
tionally well arranged program. Modest and free of all 
mannerism, this American artist began his recital before 
a packed hall with the Bach-Busoni “Triple Fugue” which 
1 masterly fashion. He displayed a light and 
Mozart sonata in E flat major. The 
“The Cypresses of the 


Par 1s, 
February 1 


he played in 
delicate touch in the 
feature of his program was Liszt's 
Villa D'Este” (third year of pilgrimage). The audience 
listened spellbound to this seldom heard suite in seven 
parts. Rummell played it with deep understanding, real 
virtuosity and exquisite style. He finished his program 
with Wagner’s “The Entry of the Gods into Walhalla,” 
I'he Death of Isolde” and the “Ride of the Valkyries.” 
A MERK Soprano’s SUCCESS IN PROVINCES 
It will be of interest to the young American artists who 
ire secking to make their reputation in Europe to hear 
vhat Elaine Kennell, a young American soprano who is 
making great success and becoming very popular in the 
provinces of France, has to say about it. Miss Kennell 
omes from the West and is young and very attractive. She 
has just finished a six weeks’ engagement in Besancon and 
is going to Amiens and from there to Rouen and Nancy 
“IT came here during the war, like so many other 
American girls did, to comfort and cheer our boys,” said 
Miss Kennell in her winning way. “Over here I discovered 
that there are not less than sixty towns where shorter or 
longer opera seasons are given every year. Soon after the 
armistice I went to a good teacher whose ability and 
seriousness are unquestioned and I worked with him very 
hard, to acquire the French diction. About a 
year ago my teacher arranged an audition where I sang 
for an agent which resulted in my first engagement, and 
since then I have all the engagements I can fill. Between 
come back to Paris and continue my studies 
teacher to enlarge my repertory. I have sung 
‘Manon,’ ‘Tosca,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Romeo et Juliette,’ 
Faust,’ and ‘Herodiade,’” 
Moose CALLS. 

Lodge of the Loyal Order of Moose will 
concerts devoted to the best music in its 
Hotel Petrograd. Dr. Walker, 
Paris Lodge, will be in charge. 

D’Invy Returns. 
Returing on the French liner 
from his tour in the United States, 
French composer, expressed his gratitude for the splendid 
reception given him by American music lovers. He un- 
hesitatingly declared the leading American orchestras to 
be the finest in the world and had nothing but praise for 

their conductors 


over 


especially 


SC asons ] 
with my 
in ‘Thais,’ 
Damnation de 


The Paris 
give monthly 
new quarters at the 
vice-dictator of the 


Paris, January 27, 
Vincent d’Indy, the 


BACK FROM SPAIN. 
Kahn and Edward de 


Paris concert direction, 


directors of the 
haye 


Paty, 
“Lutece,” 


Alexander 
well known 


just 


returned from Barcelona, Spain, where they went to wit- 
ness the first per formance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sne- 
gourotchka” at the Teatro Liceo. They report a tremendous 
success for the opera and a personal triumph for the 
young Russian prima donna, Thalia Sabayeneva. Norbert 
Salter, the Berlin impressario was also present at the 
premiere of “Snegourotchka.” From Barcelona Mme. 
Sabayeneva is going to Madrid and Lisbon from where 
she is to return to Paris for a number of guest performan- 
ces at the Opera 
A New Cras Cycve or Soncs. 

Under the title of “L’Offrande Lyrique,” Jean Cras has 
composed a cycle of songs of poems of Rabindranath 
Tagore translated into French by Andre Gide, which were 
heard for the first time in Paris January 28, in the hall 
of the old Cotservatoire in a concert given by the Societe 
Nationale de Musique. They were sung by Mme. Gabrielle 
Gills, who made much of the plaintive oriental melodies 
and whose .clear diction brought out the beauty of the 
language of the translator. She had to repeat two of the 
songs. Another interesting number on the program was 
the first performance of a sonata for piano and viola by 
Pierre Kunc, played by Rachel Blanquer (piano) and 
Louis Neubreth (viola). 

RUHLMAN Back IN Paris. 

a Riihlman, well known French conductor, who for 
the last two years has conducted the “Concerts populaires’ 
in Brussels, will return to the Opera Comique in Paris 
next month. He will also continue to direct the “Concerts 
populaires” in Brussels where he made a genuine success 
by présenting to the music lovers of the Belgian capital 
the best works of the modern French composers. 

TuHipaup At PaspeLoup Concerts. 

Jaques Thibaud, the greatest and most popular of the 
wesent day French violinists, appeared as soloist of the 

asdeloup Concerts at the Theatre des Champs-Elysees, 
January 28. The beautiful theater was packed to its capac- 
ity. Thibaud played Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole’ mag- 
nificently. Rene-Baton conducted. 

Apert WoLr Returns To THE Opera CoMIQuE. 

Albert Wolff's return to the Opera Comique is hailed 
as a great event both by musicians and laymen in Paris. 
He is very popular here and they all feel that Wolff has 
done a great deal for French music in America. They 
are happy because Americans liked their beloved conductor. 
Nolff gave an interview in the “Comoedia,” the big 
Paris daily devoted to the theater, in which he praises the 
wonderful artistic work accomplished by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in New York, and states that its artistic 
standard is the highest in the world. He received a verit- 
able ovation on the occasion of his re-appearance at the 
Opera Comique, February 9, when he conducted Leroux’s 
“Chemineau.” 

Harotp Henry tn Liszt Concerts. 

Harold Henry, the young American pianist, appeared as 

soloist with the “Orchestre de Paris” at the Salle des 
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Agriculteurs, February 5. Mr. Henry played the Liszt 
concerto in E flat major. He proved himself to be the 
possessor of extraordinary technic and thorough musician- 
ship. He well merited the insi istent applause of the large 
ae and was compelled to give an encore for which 
y aff pro tar a charming composition of his own. Georges 
ausnay conducted the orchestra. 
CHENAL IN A NoveELty. 


Because of the great personal success of Marthe Chenal 
in Charles Silver’s “La Megere Apprivoisee” (The Taming 
of the Shrew), at the Opera, Miss Chenal’s engagement 
in Cannes was postponed to enable her to appear in the 
four additional performances of this novelty scheduled for 
this month at the Opera in Paris. 

RUMMEL PLEAsEs IN CHOPIN. 

Walter Rummel, the eminent American pianist, gave his 
second recital at the Salle des Agriculteurs, February 8. 
It was devoted entirely to Chopin. Mr. Rummel’s perfect 
technic, unusual force and real poetic feeling gave his 
rendering of the music of Chopin distinctive charm. The 
audience packed the hall and insisted on encore after encore. 
Mr. Rummel is leaving for an extended tour of the French 
provinces. 

A PIANIST FROM ARGENTINE. 

An Argentine p:anist, Numa Rossotti, gave a recital at 
the Salle Erard on February 1. He played works by 
Beethoven, Chopin, Moussorgsky, Granados and d’Indy. 
Mr. Rossotti made an excellent impression on the audience 
made up mostly of the Latin American colony in Paris. 

Notes. 


A reception was given by Charles-Mar‘e Ww idor and 
Mrs. Widor at the Institute de France for former students 
of the American Conservatory of Music at Fontainebleau 
on February 4. A concert followed the reception. 

Under the direction of Raoul Ginsbourg, the Monte 
Carlo season of Opera opened with “Carmen.”” Miss Vecla 
sang the title role, Miss Roussel the Micaela, and Mr. 
Annseau the Don Jose. Leon Jehin conducted. 

Rosavié MILLER ON THE Riviera. 

Rosalie Miller, the American soprano is giving a number 
of recitals in the principal resorts of the French Riviera. 
An elaborate and varied musical* program was given 
February 5 at the American Women’s Club, devoted to 
the musical compositions of Fred Barlow, an English pian- 
ist and composer. Mr. Barlow was assisted by Suzanne 
Nivette and Georges Saillard of the Odeon and Diran 
Alexania, the cellist, professor at the Ecole Normale de 
Musique. 

Max Rabinoff, the impressario, 
and left for London. 


was in Paris last week 
THEODORE BAUER, 


Easton as Sieglinde 

After her recent appearance as Sieglinde in “Die 
kuere” at the Metropolitan Opera House, Florence Easton 
was the recipient of an unusual criticism from W. J. Hen- 
derson, the eminent music editor of the New York Herald: 
“Mme. Easton was a Sieglinde who gave continual delight. 
She brought to her impersonation fine intelligence, warm 
feeling, wholly adequate voice, sound musicianship and in- 
telligible treatment of the text. All that she did was rich 
in beauty. The oftener she appears the more thoroughly 
does this distinguished artist impress upon the public her 
exceptionally great qualities.” 


Wal- 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF SOUSA’S “STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER” CELEBRATED AT GALA CONCERT. 
Prag! great band of over 100 musicians as it appeared on the stage of the N. Y. Hippodrome, Sunday evening, March 5, when an elaborate concert, direccted by the veteran band 


the twenty-fifth anniversary of his writing of the famous march, “The Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
poy Olud of New York and by a group of friends, are shown. 
In the rear is the Keith's 


kaye, the actor (right). 


The wreaths, which were presented to Mr. Sousa by the Musi- 


Commander Sousa stands in the center with J. Fletcher Shera, president of the Musicians’ Club (left) and Wilton Lac- 


Boys’ Band, which also played. 


(Photo © Drucker & Baltes Co., N. Y.) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE GERMAN THEATER 
AMAZES THE VISITORS TO BERLIN 





A Departure That Does Not Happen—Still More Quartets—Hugo Kaun’s “Mother Earth’—Mozart Still Modern— 
Weingartner at Nikisch’s Pult—A Good Cellist 


_ Berlin, February 13, 1922.—Every foreigner, and espe- 
cially every American who comes to Berlin, is astonished 
and delighted by the wonderful development of the Ger- 
man theater in respect to acting and ensemble, to original 
decoration and novel effects of mechanism, a most of 
all, to its apparent “idealism,” which prefers Ibsen and 
Strindberg, Wilde and Shaw, Hauptmann and Wedekind 
(not to mention Shakespeare, Goethe and Moliére) to 
Broadway legshows and Paris revues. One curses one’s 
luck in being a music reviewer when one reads the thea- 
ter announcements, and contrasts the progressiveness of 
this field to the monotony of the weekly concert plan, And 
with the fiendish delight of a truant one plunges into any 
“show” that offers the excuse of an paca musical accom- 
paniment. : x 

That is exactly what we did in the case of Strindberg’s 
“Dream Play,” produced in masterly, transcendentally 
artistic manner by Max Reinhardt at the Deutsches Thea- 
ter. But the play itself proved so gripping that the inci- 
dental music by Pantscho Wladigeroff was almost unno- 
ticed (a good sign both for the music and the acting). 
A mysterious rumble of an organ hegé,..; eird home- 
sick melody of a violin or the forl tinkle of a harp 
there, gave a reticent but wonderfully “Inspired back- 
ground to Strindberg’s mystic philosophic fantasy» . 

Next we fell for a dramatic offering w:th fthe® ical 
title of “Die wunderlicheit Geschichten’ des Ka imefeter 
Kreisler” (“The Strange Tales of Kapellmeister Kreislér”), 
a “fantastic melodrama” after E. T. A.,Hoffmann's life 
and works. This surely would be excuse, enogh for 
“playing hookie” once. But there was morg for; the music 
was written, with partial use of motives® froth. Hoffmann’s 
“Undine” and Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” -by. N.- Von 
Reznicek, the composer of the most gruesome “Bluebeard” 
in all opera. Ae! 

Let it be stated at once that these wonderful tales were 
not merely as wonderful as the original«“Tales of Hoff- 
mann” by one Jacques Offenbach, and that the new art- 
form which Messrs. Meinhardt and Barnauer announced, 
did not get born that night. By trying to be a little of 
everything—play, pantomime, ballet and opera—it suc- 
ceeded if being a first class imitation of a movie. But 
then, after delighting in a moyie-imitation of the drama 
so long, people seem to be about ripe for the reverse. 
Besides, the new and patented lighting system which the 
enterprising managers introduced, virtually cuts out all 
waits between changes, and if there is anything a modern 
civilized audience hates, it is waiting, i. e., being left alone 
with his thoughts. Hence these wonderful tableaux 
vivants, parlants and dansants (even chantants!) are a 
huge success. 

Next to the electrician, who is the real star in this 
mechanized mélange, the musician—the composer—is cer- 
tainly the most valuable factor. For Reznicek has used a 
very deft hand in illustrating the strange, bizarre and 
fantastically romantic happenings on the stage with sug- 
gestive music, held together by motivistic relationships. 
The revival of a bit of the forgotten opera of “Undine” 
(Hoffmann’s, not Lorzing’s, of course) he managed to 
make really effective, while the Donna Anna aria from 
“Don Giovanni” furnished him with the most beautiful 
melodic material, which he artfully varied and applied 
to the changing situations. : 

Modernistic, coloristic, realistic effects, obtained by 
means of a chamber orchestra, are linked to classic mo- 
tives, without creating a disturbing heterogenous effect. 
The music is certainly the most artistic part of the show, 
and if the latter were transformed to its legitimate domain, 
the cinematograph, one would come near to the ideal solu- 
tion of the movie-music problem. 

A Departure THat Doesn’t Happen, 

An invitation from the State Opera to witness the re- 
vival of d’Albert’s trifle “Die Abreise,” brought us back 
to more legitimate fields. This “Abreise” is a “Departure 
which does not come off and unfortunately does not “get 
over,” either, charming and delightful, musically, as_ it is. 
It is, indeed, delightful, much in the same sense as Wolff- 
Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne,” and in both cases one re- 
grets that the composer has later fallen victim to the blood- 
and-thunder of modern opera realism, And yet one can not 
blame them when one considers the mild success with 
which these modern chamber operas—musical comedies in 
the noblest sense—have met. It is their fate to be used as 
“fillers” in mixed bills, as appetizers to the real feast, which 
in opera must somehow be tragic, or pseudotragic at least. 

D’Albert’s maiden-opera still has melody, rhythmic grace 
and smiling harmonies, all suggestive of the semi-classic 
renaissance on a developed scale. The plot, however, is so 
delicate as to be almost inane—if the details of the con- 
versation are not understood. That, alas, is not always 
the case in this Berlin production, although the three char- 
acters, especially Desider, Zador and Waldemar Henke, 
as the husband and the friend respectively, were excellent 
actors and sang exceedingly well. Perfect enunciation, 
however, is the acid test of the really superior singing. 
The scenic production, as usual, was in the best possible 
taste. 5 i 
One was glad to stay, after this somewhat spineless and 
for a performance of Mascagni’s master- 
ful melodrama, “Cavalleria” so hackneyed and therefore 
avoided, that it appears as refreshingly new. This per- 
formance, as a sample of what the much maligned opera 
does, day in and day out, was surely somewhat of a revela- 
tion to the critics who are rarely there wenn al ag — 
Excellent singing for the most part, especially in the case 
of Richard Tauber from Dresden, the Turiddu, and Gertrude 
Bindernagel ; fine naturalistic ensemble work on the stage, 
the excellently detailed and animated acting of the chorus, 
and the always splendid work of the orchestra, made a 
wonderfully vivid and polished performance such as one 
rarely sees in “all-star” opera houses. 

Stitt More Quartets AND NoveLtirs. 


Turning to the concert field, it is time to remark upon 
the evident renaissance of chamber music in Berlin. To the 
locally settled string quartets, the Klingler, Busch, Wag- 
halter, etc., there have recently been added several new 


wo 


ones. It is a pleasant sign of the times that these recent 
quartet foundations ignore the sex-line. Women play the 
first fiddle in so many walks of life, why not at least second 
fiddle in a string quartet? Three of the most recent addi- 
tions, the Kulenkampff, Wietrowitz, and “Anbruch” quar- 
tets, have this and other decidedly modern trends. Modern 
music, rage. predominantly chamber music, needs these 
exponents of its numerous novelties. 

There is, it is true, no dearth of these “novelties” in 
recent concerts, though to be frank there is in them little 
that is essentially new. This is true, for instance, of a 
string quartet by Emil Bohnke, op. 1, played by the new 
one Quartet, as well as of the same composer’s 
trio, op. 5, recently played. It is true, too, of a string 
quartet in E major by Otto Taubmann (op. 33), the 
creator of the massive “Deutsche Messe,” made known in 
America by the Oratorio Society of New York, which 
nevertheless is masterful in the lendiing of its material. 
This is of a somewhat hardy nobility that inspires respect 
rather than love. Played by the Klingler Quartet, it 
achieved a genuine success with the more conservative sec- 
tion of the public. 

Similarly, the new serenade for oboe, horn and piano by 
Robert Kahn, the Berlin brother of Otto H., appealed to 
the musical bourgeoisie rather than to the radicals, but by 


“its amiably melodious character won more immediate sym- 


pathy with the laity, being beautifully played by two mem- 
bers of the chamber-music ensemble of the Berlin Opera, 
with the composer at the piano. 

Somewhat more venturesome, the “Anbruch” quartet 
introduced to Berlin the fantasy quartet of Eugene Goos- 
sens, which is probably well enough known in America not 
to require comment. It had quite a favorable reception, 
though there was not enough “depth” in it to suit the 
average German. His violin sonata, played at the Musica. 
Courter’s rooms a few days before by Nora Drewett and 
Géza Kresz, had a favorable reception. 

Rising in the scala of modernity, we reach the young 
Frankfort composer, Paul Hindemith, whose reputation as 
an ultra-modern is connected with the Donaueschingen 
Festival and some “crazy” one-act operas recently per- 
formed in his home city. His introduction in Berlin, under 
the auspices of the “Melos” Society, showed him to be 
milder in his radicalism than one expected. A string quartet 
and a sonata for viola alone showed honest workmanship, 
combined with the ecstatically bizarre melodic fragments 
of the Schénberg school. Hindemith shies at no dissonance 
in the carrying out of his emotional or contrapuntal prob- 
lems, but does not go out of his way to be ugly. To us 
the most impressive samples of his style were some songs, 
excellently sung by Nora Pisling-Boas. 

Hindemith, at any rate, belongs to the expressionists of 
the most modern type, who in Germany—and I believe also 
in France—have gone far to prick the impressionistic bubble 
for good and all. An example of the opposite school, as 
represented in Germany, is the fanciful piano suite by 
Walter Niemann, tastefully played by Celeste Chop- 
Groenevelt. Niemann is a neo-romanticist of the genre 
style, who flirts successfully with the French impressionists, 
but lacks imaginative vitality. Between the two styles, 
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effectively combining features of both, is the charming 
orchestral suite by Korngold, written as incidental music for 
Shakespeare's “Much Ado About Nothing,” played for the 
first time in its transcription for violin and piano by no 
less an artist than Fritz Kreisler, and by several lesser 
violinists since then. Extremely effective, witty, tasteful 
and individual as they are, they serve to show that the true 
field of this richly talented composer lies in this sort of light 
musical characterization and not in the pseudo pathos of 
the post-Wagnerian opera, which is using up some of the 
best sources of musical inspiration in Germany 

Huco Kaun’s “Moruer Eartrn,” 

The weightiest novelty since Pfitzner’s cantata is a new 
secular oratorio, “Mutter Erde,” by Hugo Kaun, for many 
years a resident of Milwaukee, which received its first Berlin 
hearing by the Singakademie chorus under Georg Schu- 
mann. The ambitious score, for chorus, orchestra, soli 
and organ, was well received, owing to a number of effec- 
tive choruses, splendidly sung. Kaun’s skill in the treat- 
ment of chorus and of matters pertaining to composition in 
general is evident everywhere in this score. Clearness of 
construction, impressiveness of the melodic line also have 
to be mentioned as distinguishing traits of this new oratorio. 
Whether, however, in spite of its popular tendency it will 
be destined to hold a high rank among modern works oi 
its kind, seems somewhat doubtful to me. The text by 
G. P. Sylvester Cabanis, gives various opportunities to 
music, but can hardly be judged a model of oratorio style, 
owing to its lack of characterization. 

The acting persons are vague abstractions of philosophical, 
pantheistic ideas, not living characters. Thus the listener 
cannot take any interest in the doings of the romantic 
prince Harald, who leaves his splendid palace in order to 
find out why God rules the world with injustice, and who 
after many disappointing experiences finally finds rest 
through the sermon of “Mother Earth,” who convinces him 
that every particle of the world means life, that everything 
is a part of the soul of the universe 

These lofty ideas needs a different style of poetry as well 
as of music, in order to become convincing. Little genre 
pictures of rural life, rough soldiers’ songs, amorous ballads, 
are not a fit frame. No doubt Kaun has given an effective 
setting to all these different pieces, but they are separate 
pieces of small dimension (in a spiritual sense) and do 
not unite into a whole of such breadth and majesty as is 
attained approximately in some parts, The score climbs 
to its culminating height in the second part, Harald’s dia 
logue with Mother Earth. Of the solo parts the most 
impressive is that of Mother Earth, sung with real loftiness 
by Anna Reichner-Feiten. The other soloists were Jeanne 
Koetsier, Fritz Huttmann and Sidney Biden, the American 
baritone. 

Mozart Stitt Mopern,. 

In the Berlin symphonic concerts the novelty element is 
much scarcer than in chamber music. Furtwangler at the 
last concert of the Staatskapelle repeated the “Fantastic 
Variations on a Theme of Berlioz,” by Walter Braunfels, 
already known in America, but failed to win additional 
sympathies for the composer. This concert, as hundreds 
of others all over Germany, was, in part at least, a memorial 
for Nikisch, in whose honor the “Masonic Mourning Music” 
of Mozart was played, a piece of remarkable color, effects, 
which even today arouse the musicians’ admiration 

“Le Rot est Mort 

At Nikitsch’s Pult in the Philharmonic there have stood, 

since his death, Fiedler and Furtwangler. Weingartner is 
(Continued on page 24) 





DRESDEN ENJOYS WEBER: FESTIVAL WEEK 


Performances Well Patronized and Excellently Given—Nikisch Memorial Concert Interesting Novelties—Ruth Klug, 
American, Pleases—Other Concerts 


Dresden, February 2, 1922.—The outstanding event in our 
recent musical life was a Weber Festival Week, which the 
Dresden Opera had arranged in memory of the 100th an- 
niversary of the day on which the Dresden premiére of 
Weber’s “Freischiitz” took place. Performances of the 
“Freischiitz,” “Preciosa,” “Abu Hassan” and “Euryanthe,” 
as well as concerts presenting “Peter Schmoll,” “Auffor- 
derung zum Tanz,” “Andante and Rondo Ongarese” (for 
viola and orchestra) and the “Jubel-Cantate” were given 
at the opera house with great success. 

It was originally intended also to revive “Die Drei Pin- 
tos,” Weber’s ocethaasias opera in the genial rearrangement 
of Gustav Mahler. For some reason or other, however, 
this production did not come off. On the whole the week 
was well patronized and the performances excellent. The 
festive character of the occasion was further accentuated 
by a ceremony at the base of Weber's statute (which 
stands in front of the opera) where the present func- 
tionaries of the institution deposited laurel wreaths in 
homage to their great predecessor. Aside from this slight 
variation, the repertory of the Opera has been rather dull 
of late. Korngold’s “Tote Stadt,” however, continues to 
crowd the house. - 

An Impressive Event. 

The memorial concert in honor of the Jate Arthur 
Nikisch, which Edwin Lindner, director of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, gave on February 4, was a deeply impressive 
event. The Geweberhaus, in which the cert took place, 
was decorated with wreaths; the hall itself was darkened 
and only Nikisch’s bust, in front of the orchestra, stood 
out prominently in a single patch of light. The funeral 
march of Beethoven’s “Broica” opened the concert, and 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony closed it. The audi- 
ence, dressed in black, listened in deep silence and with- 
drew slowly without any applause. One had the’ impression 
of having witnessed a leave-taking of the most touching 
kind. The orchestra surely never played better. 


A New Hauseccer Work. } | 

On the same evening Fritz Busch, Dresden’s new Gene- 
ralmusikdirektor, conducted in the Opera House the regular 
symphony concert of the. State Orchestra, introducing a 
novelty by Hausegger, entitled the “Aufklange,” which did 
not achieve great favor either with press or public in spite 
of Busch’s inspiring conducting. His reading of Brahms’ 
first symphony which followed was fine. Carl Friedberg 
should have been the soloist, and was to have played Schu- 


mann’s concerto in A minor, but he was prevented from 
appearing by the nation-wide railroad strike, and Prof. Wille 
of Dresden stepped into his place, playing Schumann's 
cello concerto, 

INTERESTING NOVELTIES. 

Of the recent chamber music concerts that of the Have- 
mann Quartet is worthy of notice for introducing, as a 
novelty, a quartet by Alois Haba, a young Bohemian com- 
poser. The composition reveals spirit, temperament, great 
warmth of conception, stirring rhythms and harmonies, 

Another interesting novelty was given in Paul Aron’s 
second recital in a series devoted exclusively to modern 
composers, such as Béla Bartok, Egon Wellesz and Wil- 
helm Cross. The most prominent number was without 
doubt Wellesz’ “Geistliches Lied,” for contralto, violin, 
viola and piano, an imposing composition of masterly con 
struction and great artistic values. 

Rutw KiuG ann OtTwer Foreicners. 

Among recent recitals there were some interesting ones 
given by foreign artists. Ruth Klug, a young American 
pianist of great promise, was especially successful. Her 
Brahms selections stood out as samples of rhythmic preg- 
nancy and vitality. She was very favorably treated by the 
entire press. 

An equally interesting recital was that of Mme. Rostin- 
Svendsen (a Russian by birth and married to the Swedish 
composer Svendsen), a dramatic soprano of fine qualities. 
Her noble voice, of a sympathetic timbre, seems particularly 
adapted for strong effects. Her interpretation of songs, 
as well, reveals high musicianship and individuality of con- 
ception. Another coloratura singer, who at once captured 
the audience, is Mrs. Hagbo-Petersen, whose brilliant 
virtuosity was richly displayed in selections by Mozart, 
Verdi, Gounod, Alabieff (the famous “Nightingale”) and 
other songs. She was assisted by Lindner and his orchestra. 

Two Stars. 

Besides these, two stars from Vienna, Berta Kiurina and 
Richard Mayr, captured Dresden completely as soloists with 
the Philharmonie. Mme. Kiurina’s delivery of Constanze’s 
aria from Mozart’s “Entfiihrung” was perfection itself. 

Marianne Selle, a young violinist, is also worthy of men- 
tion. A student of Prof. Gustay Havemann, she is tech- 
nically well equipped, and, as for her emotional expression, 
she took the audiences at once. She was heard in selections 
from Mozart, Bach and also in ensembles by various com- 

A. %; 


posers. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Re-engaged for the Metropolitan, Says Galli-Curci, 
But Not Sure What Chicago’s Plans Are as Yet 


In Exclusive Interview with the Musical Courier Famous Singer Expresses Her Willingness to Return to the Windy 
City if the Powers That Be Want Her—Her Real Friends, She Says, Are the Shop Girls and Poor Music 
Students in the Galleries—The Past Season Her Most Successful One—Refers to Her Continual 


Days of Study—Compliments Her 


Fine Managers—And of Course Her 


Husband-Accompanist 


On Saturday evening, March 4, a representative of the 
Musicat Courter called at exactly 8:30 at the apartment of 
Amelita Galli-Curci (Mrs. Homer Samuels), at the Con- 
ress Hotel in Chicago, in which city on the following day 
he gave another song recital at the Auditorium Theater. 

Having exchanged the usual compliments of the day, the 
writer explained quickly the object of his late visit, which, 
he said, would last only a few minutes, as his principal reason 
ior coming was to secure another interview for the MusIcAL 
CoOURIED 

‘You 


viewer! 


my dear Devries, are one of the very few inter- 
who really reports faithfully what is said without 
nterjecting remarks that are not said. So ask me any 
questions and I will‘answer them all. Some of the answers, 
however, | will ask you to keep confidential; but never- 
theless, | will answer you, as I know I can trust you.” 

Are you satisfied with your present season?” 

“Yes, indeed. A very, very happy season, both in opera 
ind in concert. I have achieved great success this year. 
Before starting on my tour last September, I fully expected 
that smaller houses would greet me, as I had been advised 
that the lull in the musical business would be felt by all 
the artists, but I am very happy and proud to say that this 
is the biggest season I have ever had, and packed houses 
have been the rule everywhere. My managers informed me 
yesterday that for recitals which I am to sing in April the 
houses are already completely sold out. I love the public 
ind the public seems to love me.” 

“Yes, indeed, the public loves you, as you are most gra- 
cious not only in adding many encores to your program, 
ut in bowing not only to the lower floor and box occupants, 
hut even waving to the multitudes in the galleries.” 











“Held his auditors 
in the hollow of 
his hand.”—/Lounis 
ville Courier-Journal, 








Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


“The gallery habitués? Ah, those are my real friends! 
I give them all I have, as I know that they have to make 
sacrifices to hear me. Those shop-girls and those poor music 
students—they are the real music lovers. White kid gloves 
seldom are spoiled by vociferous ap- 
plause, either in the concert hall or at 
the opera, but many a rough hand is 
reddened by tumultuous applause com- 
ing from the galleries. So, it is my 
pleasure to bow in acknowledgment 
of their concentrated efforts, and 
many a time I sing an encore or re- 
peat a song only for one or two cf 
my hearers who have been more ex- 
uberant than others in demonstrating 
that a repetition would be a cause for 
added enjoyment.” 


RE-ENGACED FOR THE METROPOLITAN. 


“Are you going back to the Metro- 
politan next season?” 

“Yes, I am re-engaged for the same 
number of performances as for this 
present season at that house, but I will 
be heard in at least two operas in 
which I havg not sung this season.” 

“What about the Chicago Opera? 
Are you not coming back with them?” 


Giap to Go to Cuicaco Ir Trey 
Want Her, 


“If they want me, I can come to 
Chicago for the same length of time; 
and here, too, I will sing new roles, 
one of which will be the title role in 
Massenet’s ‘Manon,’ ” 

“Will you return if Miss Garden re- 
mains the manager ?” 

“Why not? Miss Garden has al- 
ways been most kind to me and I 
would return, if I am asked, under her 
management as I would under any 
other manager, with the exception of 
one. If that man should be made 
general director of the Chicago Opera, 
then Galli-Curci can be counted out of 
the company. The public of Chicago 
has treated me as its child, and I am 
not ungrateful. I have a warm spot 
in my heart for the city in which I 
made my debut on this soil.” 


A Fase Rumor. 


“Is it true that you never studied 
voice?” 

“Don’t make me laugh. Certainly 
I studied, and most assiduously. I 
did not study, however, without rea- 
soning what I was doing. You take many singers today who 
are trying to sing high notes. Do you know what they do? 
Ah, you shake your head; you do not know. Then it is 
easier for me to explain. They practice those high tones, 
my dear sir, and they never will get them. They may sing 
an ‘E’ or even an ‘F,’ but what an ‘E’ and what an ‘F’—as 











MARCH 12th 


GUTIA 


22 engagements 


Early Next September 


January 15, 1923 


Having closed his 1921-22 tour with an appearance as soloist at the 
SUNDAY EVENING CONCERT AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


CASINI 


Will sail for Europe this week to play 


The Eminent ’Cellist Will Return 
And Will Be Available Until 


When He Starts on a World’s Tour 
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tight as a drum; a shriek, but not a tone! It took me nine 
ears of continuous study of scales to sing above B natural. 
ou see I build up from the middle register, as when your 
foundation is firm and solid, you can erect big sky-scrapers 
—and the same with the voice. I first conquered the C, then 
the D, then the E. Of course, I always could sing those 
notes falsetto, but full-chested C, D or E, I did not have; 
falsetto may be all right once in a while, but repeated, it 
gets as tedious as harmonics on a violin.” 
Enyovep Her Last SUMMER. 

“How did you spend your last summer ?” 

“Oh, I had a lot of fun. Then I studied ‘Butterfly’ with 
my husband, Mr. Samuels; singing the opera in its entirety 
four times a week and always singing full voice. I believe 
I owe a great deal to ‘Butterfly,’ as the music has helped my 
voice considerably, especially as to my high tones, and it 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


has developed considerably my middle register, and the 
richness in that register, with over-tones is what gives car- 
rying power to the voice, and with the great secret of head 
resonance one feels happy when that difficult problem has 
been solved. So you see, I still study and will spend a great 
part of my summer at work.” 


Witt Enp Present SEASON ON JuNE 2. 

“Speaking about summer, when will you close your present 
season?” 

“On June 2, in Fargo (N. D.). Since September 26, 
when my tour opened, counting my opera dates, I will have 
had over ninety appearances this season.” 

“Did you cancel any dates this year?” 

“None. As a matter of fact, in my four seasons here, I 
have had about four hundred appearances with but one can- 
cellation.” 

“A record, Madame! 
be easy.” 


The work of your managers must 


Proup or Her MANAGERS. 


“Ah, Evans and Salter! They are very fine boys, genuine, 
enthusiastic, not trying to grab all the chestnuts from the 
fire for themselves. They know their business, and in 
order to help me to appear before the public at my very 
best, they plan my tours most intelligently. They did a big 
piece of booking this year and were most considerate as 
they wanted. me to be one hundred per cent. effective. They 
arranged twenty-nine dates without having me spend one 
night in a sleeper, and also booked me so that I didn’t have 
to sing the day that I arrived in a city. I generally reach 
the town where my concert is booked on the afternoon of 
the previous day, have a good night's sleep in a comfortable 
hotel bed, then again after my concert I have another rest 
and the following day travel to the next city. Of course, 
now, I will have to be on the train at night, as my present 
tour is taking all of us to California.” 

“Really, you have wonderful managers, but you have also 
a very fine accompanist.” 

Her HussBanp-AccoMPANISsT. 

“Ah, Homer Samuels is a great help to me. He is re- 
sponsible for my improvements, and if ever a man had 
brains, that’s he!” : 

Mr. Samuels, who ‘had been grinning all through the 
interview, let go a real hoop-la that shook room, and 
the three of us then la like happy childgen. When 
calm had been restored, the interviewer asked Mme. Galli- 
Curci if she were going to Europe this coming summer. 

Her New House 1n THe CAtsKIits. 

“No. We are building a house on top of the Catskill 
Mountains. Our home will be about two thousand feet 
high, and as I want to watch the progress of the house, we 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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The appearance of Mr, Crimi on the stage released the 
pent-up enthusiasms of a large number of his countrymen 
who had come principally because he was to be there to 
please them with his song and manner as only an Italian 
can please such a group. They sent a huge floral basket to 
him as he stood bowing after the prolonged applause which 
followed his first number, the “Una Furtiva Taal aria 
from “L’Elisir d’Amore’ by Gaetano Donizetti,—Detroit 
News. 

His voice is vibrant and appealing, and after the Italian 
fashion he can play with it as readily as an organist pulls 
the stops of his organ. He takes the standard French and 
Italian operatic arias and sings them for every bit of emo- 
tional worth there is in them, : 

The result was inevitable, and the Tuesday evening audi 
ence gave him a vociferous welcome to the city.—Detroit 
Times, March 1, 1922, 


When he sang the Donizetti aria, “Una Furtiva Lagrima,”’ 
there was nothing but clamorous appreciation and enthusias 


GIULIO CRIMI 








TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera 


In concert debut establishes 
himself as artist of high re- 
gard and drawing capacity, 
whose first appearances result 
in immediate re-engagements. 


“Some carping critics are said to have spread 
the story that Crimi had the voice of a mos- 
quito. If he has it must be a New Jersey 
mosquito—for his magnificent tenor filled 
the Lyric Auditorium as no tenor has done 
in years.” 


“This first appearance placed him in such 
high regard with his audience that should he 
return next season he is assured of a capacity 
house.” 


“A warm, mellow, rich voice with something 
of that odd tonal quality, almost a sob, which 
made the voice of Caruso unique.” 


“Voice is vibrant and appealing and he can 
play with it as readily as an organist pulls 
the stops of his organ.” 


“There was nothing but clamorous apprecia- 
tion and enthusiastic praise.” 


Giulio Crimi, tenor of the Metropolitan, was introduced locally, Tues 
day evening, in Orchestra Hall, and this first appearance of the artist 
placed him in such high regard with his audience that should he return 
next season, he is assured of a capacity house. Crimi has a warm, mel 
low, rich voice with something of that odd tonal quality, almost a sob 
which made the voice of Caruso unique, It is well handled 

On the recital platform he sings with a restraint which is impressive. 

In his strictly recital numbers Crimi did ‘not come to his new audience 
with hackneyed selections There was a beautiful, lilting Spanish bit, 
“Ay, Ay,” of O’Perez and Curci’s “Torna a Canta,” written recently as 
a tribute to Caruso and interpreted by Crimi in forceful style. Other 
selections were Wolf-Ferrari’s “Quando ti vidi," Stephano Donaudy’s 
“Perduto ho la Speranza” and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death,” the 
last sung in very good English.—Detroit Free Press, March 1, 1922. 


tic praise, He is a typical Italian tenor who knows how to a student to watch, It was only when the most intense dra 
sing, and does it without any necessity for peculiar appeals matic action was called for in the operatic strains that he 
or methods. His voice is rich and full, yet he knows how to relaxed his apparent reserve and dignified bearing, except 


modulate 


its softer qualities, though in the two delightful encores following his final group. He 


naturally he shines most when there is demand for bigness sang “Sole Mia” and another delightful lyric and unleashed 


of tone and play for its dramatic qualities. 
effective in the final duet and showed himself to be a con- 
i i The Spanish piece, “Ay, Ay,” by cluded the Torna a Canta by Curci, dedicated to Caruso, 
gems of his program.— Memphis and an appeal to Naples to arouse from mourning that the 


summate 


O’Perez, was also one of the 


News Scimitar, March 3, 192 


¢ was most an engaging smile and left the audience in excellent humor. 
Crimi’s triumph then came in a group of songs which in 


immortal voice is not dead but will live on as their inspira 
tion forever. It was more like an aria than a canticis and 


Some carping critics are said to have spread the story was the signal for Crimi to demonstrate his rare force of 


It was a revelation in the notable development in his 
vocal control, The quality of his tone now appears to be 
entirely under his expression with the moderation imposed 
by his art. He was called vociferously before the curtain 
in the warmth of the audience’s approval.—La Nacion, June 
5, 1921. 

Today he returns in full possession of his vocal ability, 


Giulio Crimi, in our opinion, and without fear of contra- 
diction, is in fact, the great tenor who will succeed the im- 
mortal Enrico Caruso with the scepter of art. 

The voice of Crimi is prodigious, high, clear and of ad- 
mirable tone, equal, even, complete, adaptable to modula- 
tions and of rare emotion é 

His emission, his singing and the quality itself of the 


In Giulio Crimi the occasion offered a Rhadames who has 
been surpassed here only by the lamented one himself, Last 
night this artist proved that he had grown, that what he had 
lacked in the past was a maturity which time alone could 
bring. His voice has become full, his lower registers broad, 
while his top notes were sustained with an ease that brought 


Crimi is in full possession of his splendid vocal powers. 
La Razon, June 6, 1921. 

Puccini is lucky to have such an interpreter of his hero. 
The auditorium of the Colon rang with a salvo of applause 
after the first aria beautifully sung and after that of the 


MEXICO: 


voice are exclusively ‘‘Carusian,”’—not the baritonal Caruso 
of the last few years, but the Caruso when he was young, 
when he sang the lyric. spinto with this marvelous voice, 
which we now see reproduced in Crimi, 

When he sang the Racconto “Che gelida manina” he was 
given the first ovation of the evening. The “C” natural 
which he sang at the end of this number was of such a 


NEW YORK: 


cheers. from. his hearers. We should like to hear Crimi 
again gnd again, and so would many others who heard him 
last. night.. Certainly he is the hand t Rhadames that 
the Metropolitan Opera Company has had in a very long 
time.—Brooklyn Times. 


Giulio Crimi made a decided personal triumph, his 





that Crimi had the voice of a mosquito, | has it must character and conviction in semi-recitative as well as the 

be a New Jersey mosquito for his magnificent tenor filled clarion tone of appeal in the sustained final note.-Memphis 

the Lyric auditorium as no tenor has done in years, In Commercial Appeal, March 3, 1922, 

fact he would have heard to better advantage in a 

much larger edifice, especially in his operatic singing. “Una Furtiva Lagrima”’ (Donizetti) was sung | Crimi 

_ Crimi is a singer of exactness, One feels that every tone and it was only after the audience clambred for more that 

is produced with deliberation, true properly enunciated and the artist became human and smilingly bowed his acknowl 

with just the feeling the score calls for, He is a model for edgment of the call.—-Memphis Press, March 3, 1922 
ECHOES OF APPEARANCES IN OPERA 

BUENOS AIRES: 
filled with energy and with an artistic personality definitely last act there was fresh applause which runs to the propor 
formed.——-La Fronda, June 5, 1921. tion of an ovation.-La Patria Digli Italiani, June 5, 1921. 


He was not new to the stage of the Colon and the great 
audience recalled previous magnificent performances Giulio 
Crimi in the best of vocal form won with the aria of the 
opening act the first ovation.—La Patria Digli Italiani, Jun 
20, 192 


supreme, firm and redundant quality, that he confirmed our 
opinion that we had before us @ great dramatic tenor, one of 
the very few who appear in a lifetime 

Future representations will undoubtedly confirm the opinion 
which I give today, with the confidence that I am proclaim 
ing a truth—we are face to face with the new Caruso.—El 
Democrata, October, 1921, 


voice ringing true, clear and powerful from Celeste Aida to 
the magnificent duct in the tomb The Brooklyn Citizen, 


Mr. Crimi in his first appearance of the year sang with 
fervor and with routinal command of the possibilities of 
Rhadames. Mr. Crimi is a valuable member of the com 
pany.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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ATLANTA PREPARING FOR 
ANNUAL OPERA SEASON 


Operalogues Pave Way for Brilliant Series of Performances 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company—Local Notes 

Atlanta, Ga., March 1, 1922,—Correlative with Atlanta’s 
season of grand opera, a yearly event which ends the 
musical season in Atlanta, is the season of opera musi- 
cales. offered to music-lovers by the Atlanta Woman's 
Club. As last year, these operalogues will be presented at 
the beautiful Howard Theater, and will be given by Enrico 
Leide, music director of the Howard Theater, and Mrs, 
Chailes Chalmers, music chairman for the Atlanta Wo- 
man’s Club, These directors will procure the best musi- 
cal talent available to sing the roles, and the forty-piece 
Howard Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Leide, will 
play the orchestral numbers. Mrs. Earl Sherwood Jack- 
son and Mrs. Ulric Atkinson, both readers of the highest 
type, will give the dramatic interpretations of the operas. 
Mrs. Jackson’s work is already well and favorably known 
in Atlanta, where she has read the operas for the Woman's 
Club and other organizations for a number of years, her 
interpretation of “Madame Butterfly” and “Zaza” two 
years ago for the Woman's Club creating considerable 
attention. She is the director of the Little Theater Guild 
of Atlanta, and is the author and director of the Christmas 
pageant presented at the Auditorium during the holidays. 
She will read five operas—“Carmen,” “Loreley,” “L’Ora- 
colo,” “Faust” and “The Secret of Suzanne.” The season 
of operalogues opens on March 7 with “Carmen,” and will 
continue every Tuesday morning for seven weeks. 

GerorctA Day Opserven. 

Georgia Day was fittingly observed at the Oakhurst 
School with an instructive program arranged by the prin- 
cipal, Mamie Barnes. One of the most beautiful numbers 
was ‘The Legend of the Cherokee Rose,” interpreted by 
Margaret Ridley, followed by the singing of “The Chero 
kee Rose,” by the entire school, 

Two AtLtanta Artists HEarp. 

The Atlanta Music Club presented one of the most 
interesting recitals of the season on February 24, at 
Eggleston Hall, when two of Atlanta’s own artists, Mrs. 
Benjamin Elsas and Eda Bartholomew, were presented. 
By special request, they gave the same program which 
they offered under the auspices of the Philharmonic Society 
in New Orleans, La., a short time ago. The program in- 
cluded short groups of songs—American, French, German, 
Scandinavian and Russian, 

Music Stupy CLuB ORGANIZED. 

Under the combined efforts of Mrs. W. O. Crossman 
and Mrs. J. D. Conley, a Music Study Club was organized 
at the home of Mrs, Crossman, College Park, on February 
17. They were capably assisted by Mrs. Lester A. Brown 
and Mrs P. B. Friday, of Niles, Mich., who is the district 
chairman of musical division of the state federation of 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ley, re: Mrs. W. O, Crossman, assistant secretary ; 
Mrs. J. F. Bradley, treasurer; Lucile Mason, press chair- 
man, The first regular meeting of the club was held at 
the home of Mrs. Crossman, on February 22, when a most 
interesting program, composed of selections from Sinding, 
Liszt, Branscome, Grieg and Brownell, was offered. 


Sousa ENTERTAINED, 


ohn Philip Sousa, the “March King,” was royally enter- 
tained during his brief stay in Atlanta, when he and his 
band appeared in two performances at the Auditorium. 
One of the most important entertainments was a banquet 
tendered him at which Governor Hardwick presented the 
guest of honor, and Mayor Key delivered the address of 
welcome. 

A Puptts’ RecitAat. 

Pupils of the Morgan Violin School were heard in 
recital on February 24 and 25, at the Edison Concert Hall. 
Mrs. Morgan Stephens, director of the school, was as- 
sisted by pupils from the classes of Mrs. M. E. Patterson 
and Senta Mueller, graduates of the school; also by Mrs. 
E. W. Wilson. pupil of Mrs, Kurt Mueller, who sang, 
accompanied by Mrs. Mueller. Those taking part: in. the 
two recitals were Ruth Mills, George Willingham, Eugene 
Willingham, Jr., Ruth Kimbrell, Imaal Patterson, Deneen 
McCormick, Griffith. Edwards, Ralph Jackson, Grace Her- 
man, Julius McCurdy, Jr., Mary Joe Bailey, Ruth Purdy, 
Griffith Everitt, Mildred Andrews, Pearl Proger, Hamil- 
ton T. Booles, Gene Lee, Allen Palmer, Fay Bowman, 
Samuel Mischa Proger, Harry Siegel, Senta Mueller and 
Mrs. Verna G. Gregory. Accompanists were Helen O’Con- 
nor Jackson, Mrs. Richard Palmer and Mrs. Kurt Mueller. 


Notes, 

On February 23, some of Atlanta’s best talent was pre- 
sented in concert under the auspices of the Grady Hospital 
Auxiliary. Among those takng part were Grace Bell, 
who, following long and arduous training both here and 
in New York, is now a member of the faculty of the 
Atlanta Conservatory of Music; Susie Kennedy, Alma 
Gilbert, Mary Butterick, Mrs. Page, Mr. Locker, Mr. 
Tanner, and Mrs. McKinney. Mrs. A. R. Burt was chair- 
man of the program, and all the vocal selections were 
offered by her pupils. Tom White, violinist, who shows 
rare promise, and little Master Cefulu, a young reader who 
is a pupil of Mrs, North, finished a satisfying program. 

A special recital to commemorate the birthday of 
Thomas Edison was held at the Edison Concert Hall in 
Atlanta, at which time Mrs. James Buchanan, soprano, 
was heard. One of her favorite songs was “Ma Curly- 
Headed Baby,” a favorite with the soldiers in France, to 
whom she sang throughout the war. She sang two other 
beautiful numbers—Tosti’s exquisite “La Seranata,” and 
a little Chinese song. Marie Jerome, herself a fine singer, 
accompanied Mrs. Buchanan. Selections were played on 
the Edison phonograph, and pictures were shown of Mr. 
Edison. 

The Joseph Habersham Chapter, D. A. R., will stage 
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Week. The series began on Tuesday evening, February 28. 
Local dramatists will read, and at least sixty musicians 
will take part throughout the season. 

The Study Class of the Woman's Club held an interest- 
ing meeting on February 22, when the dramas of N. Brieux 
were discussed. An excellent musical program was fea- 
tured by Mrs. L. T. Stallings’ rendition of “If I Could 
Steal Your Wings,” “Lovers” and “If.” 

The Georgia Libby Circle of the King’s Daughters 
gave a recital at the Wesley Memorial Church, February 
17 and 18, go rorne Alice Baroni, soprano; Lillian Prin- 
gle, cellist; Edith Gyllenberg, pianist. 

Mrs. Frank Burr entertained with a small musicale in 
honor of Mrs. John Henry Dobbs, who before her recent 
marriage was Mary Butt Griffith, one of the most popular 
and active women in musical circles of the South. The pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. Howard Stacy, Elizabeth Oliver, 
Mrs. Dobbs and Mrs. Walter Bedard. 

Much interest has been aroused in Atlanta by the an- 
nouncement that Lon C. Baldwin, widely known Atlanta 
Shriner, had been re-elected president of the Yaarab 
Temple Oriental Band. 

The first of the series of three afternoon musicales an- 
nounced by the Brenau studios, took place on February 25, 
at the studios, 182 Peachtree Street. The program was 
rendered by Annabelle Wood and Wilford Watters, of the 
faculty, and their guest, Charles Gesser, principal violinist 
at the Howard Theater. 

A part of the entertainment staged by the ladies’ auxil- 
iary of All Saints’ Church on February 23, was a beautiful 
musical program of old fashioned ballads, those taking 
part in this program being Hugh Connally, Mr. and Mrs. 
Greene B. Adair, Gertrude Maurer and Sam Galloway. 

Agnes Scott College was hostess to the glee club of the 
University of Alabama on February 25. This is an annual 
event anticipated and appreciated by all concerned. Tom 
Garner, who has had charge of the organization since 1905, 
was welcomed back with pleasure. 

A singing chass composed of members of the Atlanta 
Police Department, was heard for the first time in public 
on February 26 by a large and enthusiastic audience. 

The Atlanta Conservatory of Music presented Frances 
Snipes (age eight years) in a piano recital, February 25. 
Frances is a most promising pupil and is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Z. T. Snipes, of Atkins Park . ; 

A musicale, given by the Grant Park Church, for the 
benefit of the church-building fund, was an event of 
February 24 and was well attended. T. G. Manghum, 
director of the choir, was in charge. 

The mandolin and glee club of the Georgia School of 
Technology, presented an excellent program on February 
24, at the Washington Seminary of Girls. 

Mme. Ruano Bogislav appeared in Atlanta, under the 
auspices of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, on 
February 24, in a costume recital. 

Louise Morgan entertained at a valentine tea, February 
23, in honor of the members of her voice, piano and violin 
classes. Twenty pupils were present, and a musical pro- 


a series of nine operalogues, in pursuance of its annual 


er ) gram was offered and a prize given by popular vote to 
custom thus to anticipate the arrival of Grand Opera ; 


Michig: Officers elected were Mrs. Hugh Couch, presi- 
nt; Mi Madeline Banton. P. ¢ 


dent; Mrs. E. S. Cheney, vice-president; Mrs. J. D. Con- 











MASTER SCHOOL 


of Modern Piano Playing and 
Virtuosity.—By ALBERTO JONAS. 





For the past three years we have been preparing for publication the greatest, most 
comprehensive and thorough work on piano pedagogics ever presented to the musical 
world. The MASTER SCHOOL OF MODERN PIANO PLAYING AND VIRTUOSITY 
by Alberto Jonas embraces all the technical and esthetic elements required for the highest 
pianistic virtuosity. It contains many new, as yet unpublished, effective features. It also 
gives excerpts from all the best pedagogical works extant and approximately one thousand 
examples, instructively annotated, taken from the entire classic and modern piano literature. 


But what places the MASTER SCHOOL OF MODERN PIANO 
PLAYING AND VIRTUOSITY without precedent in the history of 
music is that practically all the great piano virtuosos have collaborated. All 
have contributed numerous original exercises, expressly written for this 


work. 
A FEW ENDORSEMENTS 


“This is the greatest and most valuable work that ever existed” 
Gildan 

“The most monumental work ever written on piano playing” 

“This immensely valuable work has aroused my deepest interest, 
(underlined by Rosenthal) 

“A wonderful, unique work. A magnificent, supreme achievement” 

“This is the greatest and most beautiful work on piano playing I have ever seen” 

“Without doubt the most monumental effort of its kind in existence” 

“I wish to express my unbounded admiration for this stupendous work” 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
The price of the FIRST PART (in 2 books—Book I, 258 pages; Book II, 290 pages) 
will be $10.00. By signing this pon and mailing it to us with $8.00 before April 15th, 
you will receive by mail both books of the FIRST PART of the Master School and a year's 
free subscription to THE MUSICAL OBSERVER, America’s leading musical monthly 
(regular price, $3.00). 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH 


Carl Fischer, Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $8.00, for which send me, at your risk, the FIRST PART (in 2 
books) of the MASTER SCHOOL OF MODERN PIANO PLAYING AND VIRTUOSITY, 
by Alberto Jonas, and a year's free subscription to THE MUSICAL OBSERVER 
(regular price, $3.00). 


Josef Lhevinne 


Ferruccio Busoni 


It is a master-work (Meisterarbeit)” 
orts Rosenthal 


Teresa _Carretio 

Ignaz Friedman 

3 Harold Bauer 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 








$5.00 














WRITE FOR SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CARL FISCHER, Cooper Square, New York 380-382 Boylston, Boston § 430-432 S. Wabash, Chicago 
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GUARD WUSICAL COLLEGE 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The Annual Competition for Prizes, held by the Chicago 
Musical College, will take place this season in Orchestra 
Hall, Saturday, April 29, at 8:15. 


The CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, CONDUCTED by 
FREDERICK STOCK, will play the accompaniments of the 
works that will be interpreted. 








THE PRIZES 


The following prizes will be competed for by advanced students in the Chicago 
Musical College: 


Mason and Hamlin Crand Piano (value $1850), offered by the Mason and Hamlin 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Conover Crand Piano (value $1200), offered by the Cable Piano Co., Chicago. 


Entire Musical Education (value $500 to $700), offered to vocal students by the 
Chicago Musical College. 


Valuable Italian, French or German Violin, offered by Lyon and Healy, Chicago. 





THE JUDCES 


The Chicago Musical College gratefully acknowledges the co-operation of the 
following distinguished musicians, who have consented to officiate as judges at 
the competition: 


FREDERICK STOCK Professor LEOPOLD AUER 
JOSEF LHEVINNE HERBERT WITHERSPOON 





petition, to hold a limited number of Consulting-Examinations. In these Consultations advice 
will be given as to talent, course of study to be pursued, correction of existing faults, if any. 
Fee for consultation on application. Complete Summer Master School Catalog on request. 


In response to many requests the Chicago Musical College has made arrangements with 
5 Professor Leopold ‘Auer and Mr. Witherspoon, during their presence in Chicago for this com- 
‘ a 








FELIX BOROWSKI RICHARD HACEMAN CARL D. KINSEY 
President Vice-President Manager 


630 South Michigan Boulevard 
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The Secrets of Svengali 


ON SINGING, SINGERS, TEACHERS AND CRITICS 


By J. H. DUVAL 


March 16, 1922 






WHY TRILBY DOES NOT COME TO AMERICA ' 


RILBY has written me asking when she should 
come to America. 
What did I reply? 


I told her not to come. I don’t believe she 


could get any engagements, She’s too extraordinary. 

To explain what I mean I shall have to give a short 
sketch of the musical situation in this country. 

No matter what a success an artist may have had in the 
large cities and musical centers of Europe, any manager or 
agent with whom he signs a contract for America will have 
a difficult time to get him engagements. The “buyers” 
cannot be tempted until they have the New York criticisms. 


Tue Musicat Situation Here. 
The concert field in the United States is very large, 


larger than in any other country. All the cities, great and 
small, scattered over these many states, have their “course” 
of concerts. They hear a piano recital, a violin recital, 
and generally one or two very inane song recitals, The 
importance of the artists who take part varies with the size 
and wealth of the town and its fondness for music. Some 
of the very large, important cities, having rich citizens in- 
terested in music, maintain symphony orchestras where the 
elder, more sedate music lovers gather together certain 
nights or afternoons and listen to the profound composi- 
tions of the masters. This is all very well for those who 
have had much musical training, but it is too dry or deep, 


or whatever you choose to call it, for those who have just 
begun to love good music, or the young and ardent who 
would become real music lovers if they could hear opera 
and some virile voices singing “Aida,” “Lohengrin,” 
“I Pagliacci,” “La Bohéme’ ‘or “Rigoletto.” 

In any real musical center of Europe, opera is the most 
popular form of musical entertainment, and the other forms 
exist principally with its support. 

In every city in this country where a symphony orchestra 
exists, a good chorus could be formed and a number of 
splendid operatic performances given each year with artists 
engaged to sing the principal roles. The scenery and cos- 
tumes would necessarily be very modest at first and grow 
along with the organization. Then we should see the 
American composers blossom out and a real school of 
American music develop. It is in the race. The only 
thing that keeps it back is the lack of virility in the musical 
entertainments served up to our young people. They have 
too much “pep” for anything so mild, so they turn to vulgar 
musical comedies, etc., and the growth of the divine art is 
slow. 

But the phonograph is the tank in the offensive of good 
music—and it goes steadily on spreading the idea that there 
are great joys of which a large part of the population of 
this vast country new nothing a few years ago. Wonder- 
ful artists with voices that can thrill, lull, charm and console 
will come into the living room of an evening and sing the 
beautiful melodies that are the most precious gifts man’s 
genius has bequeathed us. 

This offensive of the phonograph must be followed up, 
however, and I think it is by forming opera organizations 
throughout the country that this can best be done. 

Opera 1n Att Our Cities. 


It will need a certain amount of good will and even 
sacrifice. The musicians and chorus singers will have to 
make it possible by limiting their pretentions. If the 
“unions” cannot be brought around, codperative organiza- 
tions would be rhost practical. The orchestra and the 
chorus could form a co6perative society, backed by the 
subscribers, even subventioned by public spirited citizens. 
The social side of such an enterprise could not fail to 
fppeal! to communities in which entertainment is necessarily 
imited. 

This would foster a real healthy musical culture and 
wouldn’t in the least decrease the demand for concerts 
by soloists of real merit, either instrumental or vocal. On 
the contrary, it would greatly stimulate the desire all over 
the country to hear the different forms of music—operatic, 
orchestral, violin, piano, cello, etc. 

Being so enthusiastic about opera often takes me far 
away from Trilby, who is so preeminently great that it is 
only in concert, in a concert arranged especially to show 
off her unapproachable talents, that she can be properly 
appreciated. 

I suppose you are all wondering why I don’t advise her 
to come right along to New York give a concert here 
so that she can get these New York criticisms, without 
which the out-of-town “buyers,” or people who give concerts, 
will have none of her. 

Well the truth is, I am afraid. 

Just imagine what would happen if Trilby were to make 
her debut in “Mon ami Pierrot!” And that is what she 
wee a to do to live up to the Du Maurier traditions. 

¢ said: 













Article XI 
Copyrighted, 1922, by The Musical Courier Company. 





HE pebtienticn in the Musical Courier of 

the first ten articles of “The Secrets of 
Svengali” aroused so much interest that the re- 
maining and concluding articles of this most un- 
usual work are now to be offered Musical 
Courier readers. The first series of articles ap- 
peared in 1920, beginning with the issue of April 
29, and additional articles were printed the fol- 
lowing year. The present article and the one to 
appear next week will conclude the work. The 
complete series in book form will soon be issued 
from the press of James T. White & Co., New 
York publishers.—The Editor. 


[Contents of Article I1—Svengali Exists, A 
Trilby Is Possible, Bel Canto, Battistini and Galli- 
Curci, Relaxing the Lips, The Vowel A (Italian), 
Two Pernicious Schools of Teaching, How 
Svengali Brings Out a Voice, Study Italian, To 
Attack High Tones, Sbriglia’s Exercise to Develop 
the Thorax, Julidni’s Way of Teaching Bel Canto, 
Change Vowels, Keeping Same Quality. 

Contents of Article II.—Trilby’s Voice, Other 
Super-Voices, The Head Tone “Trick,” Where 
the Teachers Fail, The Italian Teachers, If Van 
Dyke Had Been Well Trained, Position for High 
Tones, Lips Held Loosely Away from Teeth, 
Result of Excessive Practise, How to Sing in 
Upper Register, Voices Ruined by Exaggerated 
Diction, Breath Control, Battistini’s Example of 
Bel Canto. 

Contents of Article III.—The Pianissimo, Never 
Sing as Loudly as You Can, Excessive Pianissimi 
Destroy Brilliancy, In Singing Pianissimo Pro- 
nounce Pianissimo. 

Contents of Article IV.—Old Neapolitan School 
of Velocity, Fast Scales, Types of Vocal Teachers, 
The Trill, Chromatic Scales, Pizzicati, “Aida.” 

Contents of Article of ey, | a Gay Art, 
Carrying Middle Voice Up Too Far, Carrying 
Head Voice Too Low, Two Sides to Everything, 
Loose Lips Insure Resonance, Diction, To Under- 
stand the Words the Public Must Hear Them, 
Carrying Quality, “Put the Words in the Voice,” 
Sarah Bernhardt’s Diction, Caruso’s Lesson on 
Bel Canto. 

Contents of Article VI.—Trilby’s Voice, Mario’s 
Quality, When Melba Sang, Operatic Master 
Interpreters, Opera, Despised “Manon,” Director 
of Orchestra Must Have Feeling for Melodic 
Line, Kultur’s Campaign Against Latin Music, 
Absolute Music. 

Contents of Article VII—The Old Italian 
Classic Masters, Change Expression Without 
Changing Voice Placement, Gluck, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven’s “Ah, Perfido!” No Singers for Rossini, 
The Vocal Effects of Bellini and Donizetti, Bat- 
tistini Records, Verdi, Maurel, Nabucco Under 
Mugnone, Paderewski, Mugnone and Nikiseh, 
Gounod. 

Contents of Article VIII.—Wagner, De Reszke- 
Wagnerian Interpreter, The Phonograph and 
Musical Culture, The Modern Operas, Acting, 
Maurel, Lecture at the Sorbonne, Song Singing, 
Trilby and the A Flat Impromptu. 

Contents of Article IX.—Trilby’s Letter from 
London, Her Voice, Undependable, Svengali’s 
Reply, Diet and Exercise, Dorian Grey’s Portrait. 

Contents of Article X.—Trilby’s Letter from 
Paris, “Are All Singers Trained Alike?” Svengali’s 
Reply, Individuality, Tamagno, Caruso and De 
wary Qualities and Defects, The Teacher's 

ork. 











foot (the left one) on a little stool that had been left 
there on purpose, her lips parted, her eyes on Svengali’s 
ready to begin. 

“He gave his three beats, and the band struck a chord. 
Then, at another beat from him, but in her direction, she 
began, without the slightest appearance of effort, without 
any accompaniment whatever, he still beating time—con- 
roe her, in fact, just as if she had been an orchestra 
herself : 


Préte-moi ta plume 
Pour écrire un mot. 


AT THE COMING SPARTANBURG FESTIVAL, MAY 4th 


William S f Vi MI O N S Baritone 


has been engaged to sing “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 







Ma chandelle y morte . . 
le 


e n'ai feu! 
PRS oF sorte. 
Pour l'amour de Dieu! 


“This was the absurd old nursery rhyme with which la 
Svengali chose to make her debut before the most critical 
audience in the world. She sang it three times over—the 
same verse. There is but one. 

“The first time she sang it without any expression what- 
ever—not the slightest. Just the words and the tune—in 
the middle of her voice, and not loud at all—just as a child 
sings who is thinking of something else, or just as a 
young French mother sings who is darning socks by a 
cradle and rocking her baby to sleep with her foot. 

“But her voice was so immense in its softness, richness, 
freshness, that it seemed to be pouring itself out from all 
round; its intonation was so absolutely mathematically pure 
that one felt it to be not only faultless, but also infallible; 
and the seduction, the novelty of it, the strangely sympathetic 
quality! How can one describe the quality of a peach or a 
nectarine to those who have only known apples. 

“Until la Svengali appeared, the world had only known 


‘apples—Catalanis, Jenny Linds, Grisis, Albonis, Pattis! 


The best apples that can be, for sure—but still only apples! 

“If she had spread a pair of large white wings and 
gracefully fluttered up to the roof and perched upon the 
chandelier, she could not have produced a greater sensation. 
The like of that voice has never been heard, nor ever will 
again. A woman archangel might sing like that, or some 
enchanted princess out of a fairy tale. 

“Little Billee had already dropped his face into his hands 
and hid his eyes in his pocket-handkerchief; a big tear had 
fallen onto Taffy’s left whisker; the Laird was trying hard 
to keep his tears back. 

“She sang the verse a second time, with but little added 
expression and no louder; but with a sort of breathy 
widening of her voice that made it like a broad heavenl 
smile of universal motherhood turned into sound. One felt 
all the genial gayety and grace and impishness of Pierrot 
and Columbine idealized into frolicsome beauty and holy 
innocence, as though they were performing for. the saints 
in Paradise—a baby Columbine, with a cherub for clown! 
The dream of it all came over you for a second or two—a 
revelation of some impossible golden age—priceless—never 
to be forgotten! How on ak did she do it? 

“Little Billee had lost all control over himself, and was 
shaking with supressed sobs—Little Billee, who hadn’t shed 
a single tear for five long years! Half the people in the 
house were in tears, but tears of sheer delight, of delicate 
inner laughter. 

“Then she came back to earth, and saddened and veiled 
and darkened her voice as she sang the verse for the third 
time, and it was a great and sombre tragedy, too deep for 
any more tears; and somehow or other poor Columbine, 
forlorn and betrayed and dying, out in the cold at midnight 
—sinking down to hell, perhaps, was making her last frantic 
appeal! It was no longer Pierrot and Columbine—it was 
Marguerite—it was Faust! It was the mist terrible and 
pathetic of all possible human tragedies, but expressed with 
no dramatic nor histrionic exaggeration of any sort; by 
mere tone, slight, subtle changes in the quality of the 
sound—too quick and elusive to be taken count of, but to 
be felt with, oh, what poignant sympathy ! 

“When the song was over the applause .... . 

But there! It’s better not to quote Du Maurier on that 
subject. There is no doubt Trilby would move her audi- 
ence as these Americans have never yet been moved. 

But that would not help sell her, in the vernacular of 
the managers. 

I should think the buyers throughout the country would 
want an artist who pleases the public, but they don’t care 
much about that, it seems. They just want one of whom 
“The Fathers” have written in high terms, and those 
venerable gentlemen seldom agree with an audience. 

I went to the opera the other night to hear “Die Wal- 
kuere.” The greatest accent that Wagner put in this 
sublime heroic picture was left out. There was no cry of 
the Walkuere! The lady who tried to give it hadn't the 
notes! No B’s, no C’s, 

Was there a storm of protest in the papers? 

No, indeed. 

Just so one doesn’t sing too loudly and doesn’t do any- 
thing that gives the public a thrill, there will be no serious 
fault “nig 

Yet, as I have said before, the Americans are not a 
subdued, restrained people. They are a demonstrative 
people and they love a good thrill! 

Well I suppose it is useless to rave. “The Fathers” 
won’t let them have it. 4 

And that’s why I wrote Trilby not to come to America. 
(To be concluded in next week's issue) 
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SOLOIST 1021 ASHEVILLE FESTIVAL, NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY FESTIVAL 
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The Master of 





SAL VI—rne World’s Greatest Harpist 


INTERPRETATION VARIETY POETRY 


ONE HUNDRED CONCERTS This Season 








(2 of these were recitals in which SALVI gave the entire mores) 


3 were as soloist with Symphony Orchestras 





Dates Already Played This Season: 


OCTOBER: 


3 NASHVILLE, Tenn. 
5§ TORONTO, Canada. 


6 ST. CATHARINES, Can. 


7 OTTAWA, Canada. 

10 QUEBEC, Canada. 
11 BRANTFORD, Canada. 
12 CHATHAM, Canada. 
13 GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 
18 HAMILTON, Canada. 
20 ST. THOMAS, Canada. 
21 WILLIAMSPORT, Penn. 


*27 NEW YORK CITY 
Aeolian Hall. 


28 TRENTON, N. J. 
129 STATE COLLEGE, Pa. 
31 WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


NOVEMBER: 


2 TOPEKA, Kansas. 

+3 OTTAWA, Kansas. 

t7 LINDSBORG, Kansas. 
8 STERLING, Kansas. 

9 PRATT, Kansas. 

10 ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 
12 SIOUX CITY, Iowa. 
14 OMAHA, Neb. 
17 ST. PAUL, Minn. 
18 MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


+19 ST. CLOUD, Minn. 


21 SHEBOYGAN, Wis. 
22 OSHKOSH, Wis. 


+23 APPLETON, Wis. 
125 WATERTOWN, Wis. 
128 SPARTANBURG, S. Car. 


30 CINCINNATI, Ohio. 


DECEMBER: 


t2 AMES, Iowa. 

5 LINCOLN, Neb. 

t7 RIPON, Wis. 

8 MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


*10 NEW YORK CITY 
Carnegie Hall. 


*12 NEW YORK CITY 
Bagby Musicales. 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
(Morning). 


12 BALTIMORE, Md. 
(Evening). 


13 HARTFORD, Conn. 
15 MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 
16 WILKES BARRE, Pa. 
*18 NEW YORK CITY. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
December 20th to January Ist 


Xmas Holiday Vacation. 


JANUARY: 
4 AUSTIN, Texas. 
tS WACO, Texas. 
t6 BELTON, Texas. 
t9 GEORGETOWN, Texas. 


10 PORT ARTHUR, Texas. 


11 BEAUMONT, Texas 
12 DALLAS, Texas. 
13 CLEBURNE, Texas. 
tl4 DENTON, Texas. 
116 SHERMAN, Texas 
118 BROWNWOOD, Texas. 
20 SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 
23 GREENVILLE, Texas. 
25 MARION, Ala. 
27 ORLANDO, Fila. 
30 JACKSONVILLE, Fila. 


FEBRUARY: 


2 HAVANA 
Cuba 

8 GENESEO, N. Y. 

10 LANSING, Mich. 

12 PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

13 TOLEDO, Ohio. 

14 MUNCIE, Ind. 

15 FORT WAYNE, Ind. 

20 ROANOKE, Va. 

21 HUNTINGTON, W. Va. 
{22 BOWLING GREEN, Ky. 
23 CLARKSDALE, Miss. 
25 ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





Notes: 


tUniversities and Colleges. 


*Four New York City ap- 
pearances: 
(three within ten days) 
Aeolian Hall. 
Carnegie Hall. 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
(Soloist with Orchestra). 





Dates Yet to be Played: 


MARCH: 


A Western and Pacific Coast 


Tour 


APRIL 


4 MONTREAL, Canada. 
6 TORONTO, Canada. 
7 THREE RIVERS, Can. 


9th to 16th Holy Week Vacation 


17 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
18 SHAMOKIN, Pa. 

21 COATESVILLE, Pa. 
22 ROSELLE, N. J. 

24 RALEIGH, N. Car. 

26 ASHEVILLE, N. Car. 
27 GREENVILLE, S. Car. 
128 ROCK HILL, S. Car. 


MAY: 
1 RICHMOND, Va. 
2 HARRISONBURG, Va. 
5 NEWPORT NEWS, Va. 
9 MEMPHIS, Tenn. 





THIS SEASON : 


NEXT SEASON: 





the Above ONE HUNDRED CONCERTS in 
the United States, Canada and Cuba. 


On account of CUBAN and MEXICAN tours 
SALVI will play only SEVENTY-FIVE dates 
in the United States and Canada. 


OVER HALF of these 75 are already booked. 








SALVI will fit YOUR course—He is a sensation everywhere 











VICTOR RECORDS 


Management : METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU (Personal Direction of HUGH R. NEWSOM) Aeolian Hall, New York City 


WURLITZER HARP 
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LEO ORNSTEIN SCORNS AT “METHOD;” 
BELIEVES IN RESULTS AND NOT THEORIES 
* 


Distinguished Pianist-Composer Says He Never Bothers to Analyze or Dissect His Own Works, But Simply Writes—Dis- 
cusses His New Sonata—How He Works—Ornstein and Casella and Korngold—His Remarkable Facility and His Memory 


In the ordinary meaning of the word, it would be a diffi- 
cult thing to interview Leo Ornstein. Not that he has any 
objection to talking about the things that interest him—but 
in the matter of his own composition he is much more in- 
terested in results than in theories. He has little faith in 
those who figure out a method based upon fact or fancy, and 
compose accordingly. His own work springs direct out of 
his invention, and he finds, with the best will in the world, 
little to say about it 

Yet there are some points that have come up in intimate 
conversations that I have had with him that are well worth 
recording, if for no other reason than that they throw an illu- 
minating sidelight upon this interesting and original charac- 
and because, too, they may well exercise a healthy 
influence upon younger composers—not younger in years, 
perhaps, but younger musically, ‘for Ornstein, in spite of 
the fact that his opus number is already up near the eighties, 
is only twenty-six years old. 

One of the interesting things about him is that he is not 
at ai! original in his methods, whatever he may be in re- 
sults. He thinks of composition, his whole attitude is 
towards composition, and the way he actually composes is 
exactly that which has been followed by the best composers 
from time immemorial. His one idea is to write good music. 
He has no theories of modernism nor futurism nor any- 
thing of that sort, and he never bothers himself to analyze 
or dissect his own works. He simply writes, just as Bach 
and Mozart and Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms and the rest 
of them simply wrote 

That the results are rather amazing does not bother him 
any, and he, for one, does not find them so. He sees noth- 
ing shocking in his dissonances, and one very surprising 
thing about those same dissonances is that Ornstein very 
quickly convinces you, sometimes against your will, that 
they are not only perfectly natural but entirely indispensable 
in his music. 

We had a long discussioa, for instance, about his new 
sonata for two pianos, played the other evening at Aeolian 
Hall by Ornstein and Leginska, and still in manuscript. He 
was interested in my reaction towards it, since am a 
confirmed modernist and have my likes and dislikes in mod- 
ernistic music. Among my most sincere likes is some of 
Ornstein. Some other of Ornstein is quite beyond me, and 
among these this new sonata for two pianos. The question 
which we tried frankly to answer was: Why do some of 
these dissonances appeal to me and why do others seem 
“wrong” to me? assuming always that mine is just an or- 
dinary taste and that others are likely to feel the same way 
about it 

Right in the opening of the first movement I picked out 
a passage where the motive or melody is played by the first 
piano, to a simple enough accompaniment on the second 


acter, 


piano, in two keys at once—two keys half a tone apart. It- 


seemed to me that the upper of these two keys was har- 
monized by the accompanying arpeggios, and that the other 
simply caused a confusion of the tonality. The assump- 
tion might naturally be that the second key might be omit- 
ted, but Ornstein played it that way, and, lo! there was evi- 
dently something wrong—a sort of void or emptiness re- 
sulted, which left me greatly puzzled. 

Ornstein was not puzzled. To him it seemed quite nat- 
ural. He said that was the way he heard it before he wrote 
it down, and, of course, leaving out some of the essential 
notes, would destroy the effect of the original inspiration. 
But, he adds, that is not really a passage in two keys at 
once. The additional notes are merely passing chords, and 
their only object color. 

The essence of this new music, so strange sounding to 
most of us, is not theory but practice. It is nothing more 
or less than an effort on the part of the composer to do just 
what all musicians have done since the beginning—to find 
a means of self-expression, and this means is not sought 
out of any preconceived method of chords and scales, but 
out of the composer's own inner consciousness. In other 
words, it is purely inspirational. 

One may then well ask why the music of Ornstein differs 
so greatly from other music, and that was the question I 
put to him. The answer was, simply, that when he wrote in 
traditional modes, with traditional harmonies, he found that 
the music did not satisfy him. Indeed, he tells me that in 
his sonata for two pianos he felt that, for the first time, 
he had succeeded in attaining to a semblance of that which 
he has in mind. As to what this or other of his pieces means 
he tells me that, even when they have names, the names 
were chosen after the music was conceived or written, In 
no case is it program music in the true sense of the word. 
And this is true, too, in such apparent tone paintings as 
“Chinatown” or the “Wild Man’s Dance.” He says that 
“Chinatown” was almost completed before the suggestion 
of the possible meaning of it came to him. 

He works at two or three pieces at one time, but he 
finds that he cannot lay them down and resume work on 
them long afterwards. He must complete them when the 
inspiration is fresh, Thus the new sonata for two pianos 
was written in a few weeks. Most of it was written away 
from the piano, and as rapidly as the notes could be put on 
paper. 

This so evidently differs from the methods of Casella, 
whose article on his own music has just appeared in the 
Musicav Courier and was fresh i sy mind, that I asked Orn- 
stein his opinion on the subject. roved to be a pertinent 
question, for Ornstein and Cecile Bad recently met some- 
where on their concert tours and had taken a rail trip 
together, which had furnished them with time and oppor- 
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tunity for a confab. Casella, says a kept asking him 
what he thought of this or that until, finally, Orn- 
stein wanted to know “what difference it it made?” How could 
such things matter to a composer? The business of a com- 
poser is to compose, not to theorize, and Ornstein confessed 
himself unable to understand how a composer could think 
so much about his own methods and still retain the neces- 
sary spontaneity for inspirational production. 

Ornstein’s words suggest to the mind that perhaps these 
all too theoretical composers are turning their works out by 


“ 





Apeda Photo 
LEO ORNSTEIN, 
Pianist and Composer. 


rule of thumb rather than by wooing the muse (although it 
will be recalled that Casella specifically denies this in his 
article). 

Naturally, other composers came under review, among 
them Korngold and his latest American production, “Die 
Tote Stadt.” Ornstein was not impressed, and was amazed 
that I could be. The orchestration, yes, he would willingly 
acknowledge that it was masterly. But did not all this splendid 
workmanship become tiresome with its lack of “substance”? 

“Substance!” That is a word which, with Ornstein, evi- 
dently covers the whole subject of idea and invention —the 

“realness” of any musical composition. All else, surely, 
must die if that essential, life-giving quality is missing. One 
must have, above all things, something» to say. The setting 
of the diamond may, indeed, be of importance, but not nearly 


(Continued on page 58.) 
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SOPRANO 

















Elizabeth Cueny of St. Louis, Secretary of 
the National Concert Managers’ Association, 
writes: 

“Artistically fine; always dependable, Mme. Alda 


is one of the best concert attractions in the field 
today.” 
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SUMMER MASTER CLASS 























“To my teacher, Mr. Wm. 
S. Brady, my admiration and 
appreciation of three years of 
the most extraordinary teach- 
ing I have ever known.—Mar 
cella Craft, December, 1921.” 
(Member of Chicago Opera 

Company several seasons.) 


his devoted pupil 
Meisle.”” 


“To my dearest and best 
friend, my teacher, William S. 
Brady, from his grateful and 
devoted pupil, Dorothy Jardon, 
as Fedora,” 














“To my esteemed friend and 
teacher, Maestro Wm, S, Brady, 
with grateful appreciation, From 
Kathryn 








OF NEW YORK CITY 


June 26th to July 22nd, 1922 (Four weeks) 


Artists of METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY and CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION who have received their training under William S. Brady, also 


successful concert artists, mentioned in the order of their professional debuts: 





1917—-CAROLINA LAZZARI, contralto, debut in “‘Isabeau,’’ Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. 


1918—-DOROTHY JARDON, soprano, debut in ‘Fedora,’’ Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. 
1919—-GRACE WAGNER, ae 35 debut in “‘Faust,"’ Park Theater, New York 
ity. 


1920—ANNE ROSELLE, soprano, debut as Musetta in “La Boheme,’’ Metro- 
politan Opera Co. 


1921|—KATHRYN MEISLE, contralto, debut as soloist with Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Among other prominent artists who have studied with Mr. Brady are: 
MARCELLA CRAFT, leading roles Chicago Opera Company. 
JOHN STEEL, tenor, concert artist, Victor Records. 
MAURICE COWAN, baritone, cantor, Newark Synagogue. 





Private Lessons Repertory and Teacher’s 
Classes Auditor Classes 








_Professional Singers, teachers and advanced students will be afforded an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to place themselves under the guidance of a master who 
has prepared many of our prominent artists for a successful career. 


The Repertory and Teachers’ Classes meet twice a week. In the former, the 
masterworks of vocal literature will be sung and critically analyzed. In the 
Teachers’ Class Mr. Brady will discuss subjects which enter vitally into the daily 
work of the teacher. 





“I have studied with many of the .so-called ‘best teachers’ in New York City, and 
can truthfully and sincerely say that I really did not understand the art of singing until 
I met Mr. Brady and received his wonderful instruction. To my mind, he is;without a 
doubt, the finest and most competent vocal teacher in the United States. The 
success I have had and the success I hope to attain in the future I owe largely to Mr. 
William S. Brady.” John Steel. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


; Mr. Brady will award one free scholarship entitling the winner to receive five 
private lessons during the term. The Conservatory will add a free scholarship, good 
for two class lessons per week. These scholarships are decided by open competi- 
tion. Candidates for scholarships are furnished with application: ks which they 
must fill out and return. For further information, address 








Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 





JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


William S. BRADY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST VOCAL TEACHERS 





“To Maestro Brady, with full 
appreciation for the great bene 
fit derived from your tuition 
and the manner in which you 
promoter my career.—Carolina 
azzari, 











“To my teacher, Mr, Wm 
S. Brady, with profound ad 
miration, Always gratefully, 
John Steel,” 





“To Mr. Brady, from his de 
voted pupil, Grace Wagner.” 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
































531 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 
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SWITZERLAND’S ANTI-FOREIGNERS POLICY 
THREATENS TO DISRUPT ITS MUSICAL LIFE 


Geneva Orchestra May Have to Disband Because of Growing Deficit—Gagnebin and Stravinsky Symphonies Have First 


Hearings—Mahler’s “Song of the 


Geneva, January 15.—The disastrous policy of the-Swiss 
Government in levying excessive taxes on foreigners is at 
last bearing fruit. Many have already left and others are 
about to leave this once hospitable country, As a conse- 
quence musical life is already suffering. The general 
exodus is making itself felt both in the concert halls and 
at the Opera, over which the momentous word “deficit” 
looms ever more darkly. 

[he future of our splendid orchestra becomes daily more 
problematical, and our excellent conductor Ansermet_ is 
gradually shedding his flowing locks through utter dis- 
couragement at the gloomy prospect of seeing the orchestra 

the beloved child of kis manly bosom—disbanded forever 
at the end of the present season. 


Procressive GENEVA. 


Were this to happen, Switzerland would lose one of its 
chief artistic forces, and Europe its most progressive mu- 
sical “corner.” For within its scope there is no orchestra 
which does as much for modern music as that of “Romance 
Switzerland.” This season, too, Ansermet has brought out 
a number of new and interesting works, as reported in 
these columns 

In continuation of this policy we were recently given to 
hear, for the first time anywhere, a symphony in F minor 
by the talented young Swiss composer, Henri Gagnebin, 
followed by the new orchestral version of Stravinsky's 
“Oiseau de Feu.” Gagnebin’s symphony was very cordially 
received by the public and is certainly a very promising 
work. His music is his own and this alone is a rarity. 


Stravinsky To Desussy. 


In a subsequent concert, we had Stravinsky's symphony 
for wind instruments, “Sur le Tombeau de Debussy,” per- 
formed with all possible care under Ansermet’s direction. 
We all quailed unmitigatedly, but Ansermet assures us 
that it is (pardon the antique joke) much better than it 
sounds. And withal, I have not the slightest doubt as to 
Stravinsky's absolute sincerity. Some years ago I took 
him to task about his no longer composing in the idiom of 
“Petrouchka” and the “Fire Bird,” and he replied: “My 
dear man, I could not regress to that idiom even if I would 
do so”"—and I fervently believe that this is to be regretted, 
for his sense of tone-color is immense. 


Mauer Invapes Frenca-Sreakinc Territory. 


A most unusual event for French Switzerland was the 
performance, a few days ago, of Mahler’s “Lied von der 
firde.” Ansermet conducted, and Mme. Ilona Durigo and 
M. Flury were the excellent soloists. The performance of 
this vastly difficult work was of a very superior order, not- 
withstanding the fact that owing to an attack of the grippe, 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT : 


DANIEL MAYER. 


Aeolian Hall 








New York 


Earth” Pleases—Eminent Soloists 
Ansermet only had three rehearsals. This speaks volumes 
both for him and the orchestra. 

There are fine and moving moments in this work and 
there is also considerable vulgarity; on the whole it must 
be considered inferior to his symphonies. Ovations were 
given to the soloists, Ansermet and the orchestra, Madame 
Durigo insisting upon the gentlemen of the orchestra rising 
to make their lee to the audience, thus showing that one 
can be a very great artist and yet have one’s heart in the 
right place. 

The orchestral interlude to Friedrich Klose’s Mass in 
D minor was the only Swiss item on recent programs be- 
sides Gagnebin’s sym y. It is hardly suited for a concert 
program in this isolated form; it needs the context of the 
rest of the mass, which is a great work, 

Irurst anv Szicet1 Favorites. 

Among pianists, José Iturbi made the greatest stir. His 
recital comprised works of Scarlatti, Bach, Schubert, Liszt 
and Albeniz. Our great violinist, Szigeti, freshly returned 
from a triumphant series of concerts given in Holland and 
Germany, gave a concert here with Walter Frey, pianist, 
and H. Will, first hornist of our orchestra, The program 
consisted of Schumann’s rarely played second sonata for 
violin and piano, Brahms’ trio for violin, horn, and piano, 
and Mendelssohn's violin concerto. Many excellent mu- 
sicians do not like the sonata, but after Szigeti’s wonderful 
performance of it, the enthusiasm on the part of the audi- 
ence was simply immense. 

Tat Horn Trio or Branms. 

With regard to the Brahms trio, there never can be an 
amalgamation of the horn timbre with the timbres of the 
violin and piano, Indeed, the combination of a violin plus 
a piano is already bad enough, but when we add to this the 
timbre of a horn we at once transgress the limits of the 
possible. Young Will is one of the very best hornists it 
has ever been my good fortune to hear, and he did all 
possible to play his part unobtrusively, but even so the 
result was not satisfactory, notwithstanding a very perfect 
performance on the part of the three artists. 

It is needless to state that Szigeti’s playing of the .con- 
certo was magnificent, being followed by a veritable ova- 
tion. Walter Frey was corkens at the piano and, rara avis, 
he can and does sometimes play pianissimo! 

BECKMESSER. 


N. Y. C. M. S. Under Drake Management 


The New York Chamber Music Society, founded several 
years ago by Carolyn Beebe, will be managed next season 
by Charles N. Drake, The organization embraces eleven 
members, strings and woodwinds, all solo instruments 


RUDOLF JUNG 


The Swiss Dramatic Tenor ‘| 
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from the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, with Miss 
Beebe at the piano. 

This spring the society will make a tour of New England, 
New York and Ohio cities, appearing also in two or three 
[caf Ne. gomey A six weeks’ tour next fall is now 

i Bese 6 and in the spring of 1923, with the close of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s New York season, Miss Beebe’s 
organization will again go on the road. 


“Namara Thrills Audience in Peoria” 


The above was the heading that appeared in the Peoria, 
Ill., Journal Transcript after Marguerite Namara’s recital 
engagement in that city recently, The paragraph which fol- 
lows was taken bodily from the same paper of that date: 

“Mme. Namara’s voice is beyond the description of mere 
words; she sings with that absolute abandon and ease which 
is only characteristic of truly great musicians. She reaches 
the highest notes with perfect ease and smoothness, and 
thrills the very soul of her audience. The personality of 
the little actress, for actress she certainly is, grips one in 
a spell, which does not relax until the last note of her 
last song has died away, and one realizes that she will be 
seen no more. Her vivacious and animated expressions 
during her singing, make one live with her stories of the 
numbers, and her exceptional beauty entrances one. She 
sang with equal enthusiasm and skill in all her numbers. 
Each and every selection was more wonderful than the one 
before, and at the finish of the program, it seemed as if 
Mme. Namara had sung for only an instant. The Amateur 
Musical Club is indeed to be congratulted upon having the 
opportunity of presenting to Peoria such an exceptionally 
fine treat, and Mme. Namara scored an instant success be- 
fore her audience last night.” 


Schumann Heink Sings Again for Radiophone 


Due to her success in singing for the wireless telephone 
at Stockton, Cal., Ernestine Schumann Heink recently sang 
over the radiophone at the Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco. 
Her voice went broadcast over the Pacific Coast in The 
Bulletin Feature Air Concert. It was estimated that more 
than 5,000 persons “tuned in” for the noted diva, from 
Alaska to Mexico and from Honolulu to Idaho—Schumann 
Heink in her own program, singing in person, with her own 
accompanist, over the radiophone 6XG—the biggest radio 
musical event of the season! 


Huberman Plays at Cooper Union 


The violinist, Bronislaw Huberman, played to a capacity 
audience at Cooper Union on Sunday evening, February 19, 
under the auspices of the People’s Institute. He played the 
Tschaikowsky violin concerto and shorter pieces by Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Elgar and Sarasate. 


Carol Weston Soloist at De Witt High 


Carol Weston, violinist, who is rapidly coming into prom- 
inence by the excellence of her playing, was the soloist at 
the Evening Mail concert at De Witt High School, New 
York, on February 12. 





SCORES PRONOUNCEDLY IN TWO | 
NEW YORK RECITALS i 





tone notes below its generous range of heroic tenor. 


GLOBE, 


TRIBUNE, 


cycle, keen and compelling —NEW YORK SUN. 


Mr. Jung is a singer with several valid assets. 


Mr. Jung’s voice is strong and ringing, and remarkably even throughout a scale which comprises several bari- Hit 
Mr. Jung has an unusual command of shading and an_ |) 
admirable dynamic variety, as well as fine legato. A man of commanding height and fine presence, so amply 
equipped with voice, Mr. Jung would surely be an acquisition to the local opera stage—NEW YORK 


The feature of his program was Schubert's song cycle, “Die Winterreise.” 
beauty of tone and phrasing. He was authoritative in sacred airs by Handel and Bach—NEW YORK 


Mr, Jung gave them with great M 


Of established reputation in his native country, Mr. Jung comes as a welcome guest. His voice is of warm Ih 
and varied color, his sense of the dramatic, as seen in the twenty-four songs of Schubert’s “Winterreise” 


He has a fine, clear, true, tenor voice and he knows how to 
put it to excellent use. Both intelligence and feeling appeared in the way he handled his songs. His choice 


of English songs was unusually good and his pronunciation of their texts, unexpectedly correct.—NEW 


YORK JOURNAL, 


He afforded genuine enjoyment to a large and friendly audience. Intelligence, sentiment and manliness were 
dominant traits in his performance—NEW YORK AMERICAN. 


Mr. Jung confirmed the good impression which he made at his first recital. He has shown in two recitals 


that he can sing songs with understanding and with dramatic foree—NEW YORK HERALD, 
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MOISEIWITSCH 


RETURNS 
FROM HIS NOTABLE EUROPEAN TOUR 
NEXT SEASON 
































If the Queen’s Hall has ever held a bigger audience than last night it 
would be interesting to know when it was. Splendid audiences have, it is 
true, been the’ rule throughout this season, but that attracted last night must 
surely have been a ‘record.’ Yet the programme, devoted almost entirely to 
Russian music, was not by any means particularly attractive—far from it. 
Moiseiwitsch was playing, however, and that was sufficient. 

“It was certainly astonishing testimony to his drawing powers—especially 
seeing he was playing in nothing more familiar than a concerto of Rach- 
maninoff (No. 2, in C minor). But he was playing, and this was enough for 


LONDON OPINION 
“MOISEIWITSCH’S TRIUMPH 


Record Audience at the Queen’s Hall Last Night 


most. They would have preferred to hear him, beyond a doubt, in something 
they knew better, but this was a detail after all so long as they heard him 
in something, and so this ‘capacity’ house resulted. 

“And, of course, he played, as he always does, amazingly Well, not only 
with the utmost technical brilliance but with the most winning charm and 
refinement of style. Much more than this the work hardly calls for in the 
interpretive sense, but when the solo part is played as it was last night its 
effectiveness is undeniable enough.”—W estminster Gazette, 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
PROGRAMS A REAL TREAT 





Harold Baver and Frances Nash Soloists with Symphony— 
St. Olaf Choir Inspires—MecCormack Sings Despite 
Cold—Lendon String Quartet Heard—Newly Or- 
ganized Minneapolis Symphony Quartet— 
Braslau and McQuhae Give Program 


Minneapolis, Minn, February 15, 1922—Harold Bauer 
was the piece de resistance of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra concert of February 10, the important numbers 
being the D’Indy symphony for orchestra and piano, an 
elaboration of a mountain song, and the Mozart concerto 
in A. The program began with four selections from 
Mendelssohn's incidental music to “Midsummer Night’’s 
Dream,” charmingly played. The encores following the 
Mozart concerto were by Gluck, Mendelssohn and Liszt. 
It has always seemed to the writer that Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
accompaniments were among his finest achievements, and 
certainly nothing finer could be asked than the perfect 
ensemble of the orchestra and the soloist. Mr. Bauer 
subordinated his own personality to the greater perfection 
of the whole and Mr. Oberhoffer’s own artistry divined 
his every wish. There has been no more enjoyable con 
cert this season 

Sr, Orar Crom Inspires, 


The third annual tour of the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir 
has caused eager discussion all over the country as to 
what is the secret process by which F, Melius Christiansen 
takes a group of sixty-four untrained voices and makes 
of them a finished, perfect unit, decidedly orchestral in 
its effect with apparently no limit to its nuances. When 
the St. Olaf Choir sang here February 6, the Auditorium 
was packed to its utmost capacity and hundreds were turned 
away. It seems incredible in this day of “jazz” and 
“movies” that a choir of young students singing only the 
sacred music of the Lutheran Church should draw capacity 
audiences that object to going home when the program is 
finished. And yet such has been the case all over tha coun- 
try 

The secret—though Mr. Christiansen does not claim that 
there is one—seems to be in the infinite capacity for hard 
work with which the director has been able to inspire his 
students and in his remarkable capacity for picking voices 
which blend beyond anything the writer has ever heard, It 
is about once in a lifetime that one hears music which one 
feels has been brought to life purely for love of the ideal, 
but the most dramatic fact about the singing of this wonder- 
ful choir is the feeling borne in on the audience that this 
organization has worked for and achieved the performance 
of pure music for the pure love of music. 

The singing was a revelation to most people, and some 
of us are wondering if, with good training in schools and 
high schools, there may not soon be a renaissance of church 
and oratorio compositions, 

In the utter oblivion to self which each of these singers 
showed, there seemed to be a great lesson which those 
fortunate students cannot fail to learn—the lesson of 
right living; for it seems impossible that young folks can 
have made the masterpieces of sacre music so completely 
a part of themselves without having, if only subcon- 
sciously, become imbued with a deep, calm faith which 
should help them weather the storms of life. 

That Mr. Christiansen’s achievements are an inspiration 
to choir directors was proven by the attendance at the 
concert of every local choir director. 


McCormack Srncs Despite Severe Corp. 


On February 4, John McCormack sang to a capacity 
house in the Auditorium. After the program, he found 
that his severe cold would prevent him from continuing 
the concert trip booked, so he left in his private car for 
the East. He was assisted in the concert by Donald 
McBeath, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist. 


Frances Nasu So.oist with SYMPHONY. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra concert of Febru- 
ary 12 was another example of the genius of Mr. Ober- 
hoffer in program building. A whole program of modern 
music entranced the audience. Lalo’s overture to “Le Roi 
d’Ys,” the symphony in D minor of Franck, the “Serenata,” 
op 15, and “Malaguena” from “Boabdil” (Moskowski) 
were given excellent performances. 

Frances Nash, pianist, was happy in her selection of 
the new piano concerto by Bortkiewicz. She is a brilliant 
artist and received enthusiastic applause, well deserved. 


Lonpon Strinc Quartet. 


The London String Quartet appeared at the University 
of Minnesota omy Armory on February 14 when it 
played the Mozart D minor quartet, Schubert's posthumus 
quartet in D minor, and H. Waldro Warner's “Pixie Suite.” 
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The themes were traced clearly and they showed enthus- 
iasm with just the right amount of reserve. 

February 15--the Minneapolis Symphony rtet gave 
a recital of chamber music at the Unitarian Church. is 
newly organized quartet played the D minor po 
Schubert gues and the Mozart C major, or seventeenth 
quartet. latimir Graffman, first violinist, is concert mas- 
ter of the symphony orchestra; August Babst, second violin ; 
Paul Lemay, viola, and Engelbert Roentgen, cello, are the 
other members. It is to be highly commended that four 
of our busiest musicians find time to devote to quartet 
playing, and the sincerest wishes of all quartet-loving people 
in our city follow them in their efforts to furnish us the 
best of their art. 

The Thursday Musical Club, for its semi-monthly pro- 
gram at the Lyric Theater, sponsored the appearance of 
Catherine Snook, pianist; Annette Yde Lake, soprano, and 
Mrs. J. C. Landry, pianist. Their program was immensely 
enjoyed by a capacity audience. 

BrasLau-McQuaaeg Jornt Recirac. 

Sophie Braslau sang at the Anditorium February 13, 
before a crowded house, Her songs were well chosen and 
well sung, and she was accorded a gencrous welcome. The 
tenor on the same program was Allen McQuhae and his 
songs were unusually interesting. His Irish songs were 
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charming and winsome and he was a favorite with the 
audience. These two gracious artists added many numbers 
to their program. The accompanist of the evening, Ethel 
Cave-Cole, added just the right support for them. The 
numbers ranged from Handel, Gluck and Mozart to modern 
Russian and American composers, The Thursday Musical 
Club was responsible for this musical treat. 
Avotto CLus Concert. 

Valentine Day was the date selected by the Apollo Club 
for its appearance—this time with an orchestra of forty- 
five players from the Minneapolis Symphony, with Franz 
Obermann,, concert master. The opening number was 
“See How the Shadows,” from Verdi’s “I! Trovatore.” 
Felicien David's masterpiece, “The Desert,” was magnifi- 
cently given. The beauty of the Oriental coloring given 
by the orchestra was quite beyond criticism, The Srfymn 
to Allah” was another gem, This work takes forty minutes 
to‘ perform, and was a work of art from beginning to 
end, The rest of the program was Andrews’ “Sea Fever”; 
“Mistah Mockin’ bird,” by Carl Hahn; English folk song; 
“My Johnny Was a Shoemaker,” arranged by Deems Tay- 
lor, and “The Blizzard,” by Cadman. Mildred Langtry, con- 
tralto, was the assisting soloist. 

ANOTHER SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra played the 
Tschaikowsky No. 6 “Pathetique” on the Sunday popular 
program with such telling effect that Emil Oberhoffer was 
recalled many times and the players were called to «heir 
feet to acknowledge the profound applause. The interpre- 
tation was of Mr. Oberhoffer’s best, with grace, variety 
of coloring and the greatest care in detail and shading. 
The overture to “The Flying Dutchman” and the “Ride of 
the Valkyries” (Wagner) were the other offerings of 
the orchestra, and they were played with taste and beauty 
of tone. The soprano, Berta Reviere, sang two Wagner 
selections—“Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin” and “Dich 
Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser” with good interpretation 
and a voice that was adequate to the severe demands made 
by Wagner. She has been successful in concert lately 
with Emil Telmanyi, the violinist. R. A. 
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COLUMBUS FINDS MUCH TO 
PRAISE IN THE ST. OLAF CHOIR 


Columbus, Ohio, February 1, 1922.—Memorial Hall was 
filled to its 4,000 aay twice within twenty-four hours, 
when the St. Olaf ir gave a concert on January 12 and 
Fritz Kreisler on the following night. 

_ St. Olaf’s Choir, under the direction of F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, gave evi of supreme, almost rapt attention 
to the baton, evinced unanimity of attack, accuracy of 
phrasing, and precision in tempo, Another outstanding 
characteristic of this organization is the proof it affords in 
its concerts of perfect familiarity with the scores and a 
flawless mastery of such difficulties as attacks, holds and 
rests, all this being made apparent in delightful fashion to 
the enthuiastic audience. Beautifully balanced voices are in 
evidence and a general tonal quality which very much re- 
sembles a pipe organ is a further attribute. The bass sec- 
tion of the choir is especially resonant and sonorous. The 
program offered was interesting from an historical point 
of view, the ancient choral from Schumann’s Gesangbuch, 
“How Fair the Church of Christ Shall Stand” (1539), “In 
Dulci Jubilo,” a relic of the fourteenth century, being the 
two oldest offerings of the program. “O Sacred Head,” by 
H. L. Hassler, was especially well rendered. Shading and 
interpretation were exquisite. In “A Christmas Song,” by 
F. Melius Christiansen, an opportunity was given for some 
solo portions, which were splendidly sung. Numbers by 
George Schumann were on the program. Among these were 
the vigorous “It Is a Good Thing,” sung with excellent 
effect; “Yea Though Through Death’s Gloomy Vale,” and 
the plaintive “Lord, How Long,” to each of which was given 
just the particular shade of expression that was demanded. 
The choir received numerous encores. The work of Direc- 
tor Christiansen in arranging the middle-century numbers 
is to be commended. N. H. B. 


Mana-Zucca Delights Miami Audience 


Under the local management of S. Ernest Philpitt, of 
Miami, Fla., where Mana-Zucca now makes her home, the 
clever little composer-pianist made her appearance in a 
joint recital with Frederick Gunster, tenor, on February 27, 
at the Central School Auditorium. According to the Daily 
Metropolis, “an evening of rare enjoyment for six or seven 
hundred people was provided.” 

Mana-Zucca was warmly received and three ushers were 
required to carry off her floral tributes. Her own composi- 
tions were exceedingly well liked and there were numerous 
encores demanded. It is quite safe to state that the “hit” of 
the concert was her new piece, “Southland Zephyrs,” which 
has just been accepted by Schirmer. 

Her own compositions included: “The Zouaves’ Drill,” 
“Wistaria,” Sketch No. 1, and “Valse Brillante,” “Nectar 
Dance,” “Southland Zephyrs” (first time), and paraphrase 
brillante on “Over There.” These were played by the com- 

ser herself, the same daily paper’s comment being: “Mana- 

ucca’s art as a composer has been allowed to overshadow 
her art as a pianist, probably because the great popularity of 
her compositions has taken them to every town and hamlet 
in the country, but were she not a composer at all she would 
still demand very serious consideration as a musician be- 
cause of her ability as a performer. And were she neither 
a composer nor a pianist, there is scarcely a doubt but that 
she would make a name for herself as a vocalist or actress,” 

The reference to her singing came as a result of her own 
charming rendition of her well known group of children’s 
songs, which closed the program. 

_Mr. Gunster also made a favorable impression through 
his fine voice and style in singing. He sang several groups 
of songs, two of which were from Mana-Zucca’s pen—“The 
Top o’ the Morning” and “The Old Mill’s Grist.” 


Edwin Hughes Will Tour South 


Edwin Hughes, pianist, has just returned from a tour in 
the Southern States, during which he appeared in Washing- 
ton, D, C., in the series of the Washington Society of Fine 
Arts; in Athens, Ga., at the Lucy Cobb Institute, and at the 
Randolph Macon College, in Lynchburg, Va. Leaving 
Lynchburg, Mr. Hughes went to Bristol to play at the Vir- 
ginia Intermont College. Mr. Schroetter, dean of the music 
department of that college, expressed to Raul Biais, manager 
for Mr. Hughes, the opinion of his audience about Mr. 
Hughes in the following letter: “Mr. Hughes played here 
before a large and most appreciative audience. People are 
exhausting their supply of adjectives trying to express their 
admiration of Hughes and his wonderful playing. He cer- 
tainly is a great pianist, and I am happy to have had him 
in Bristol for a recital.” Mr. Hughes will leave for a tour 
in the extreme Southern States late in April. 


Cecil Arden to Sing in Bridgeport 
Cecil Arden has been engaged to sing in Bridgeport, Conn., 
on March 31, and in Brooklyn, April 1. 











Metropolis at the Fergusson Studios 


GEORG 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE FERGUSSON, INvTERNATIONALLY EMINENT Teacher of Voice, will conduct a six weeks’ summer class, 
embracing Fergusson Tonal Ideals, Repertoire, Coaching for Concert and Opera, and a concentrated Course for Teachers 
who have but a short period for constructive review. The School will be located with all the advantages of the musical 
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“Her high notes have a liquid beauty comparable only to the 
most perfect notes of a rich toned violin,” says Minneapolis— 
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**Miss Macbeth’s remarkable ability for 


“Year by year Miss Macbeth strength- aa ' ; | 
singing florid music came to full ex- | 


ens her hold on the public by the con- 
sistent advance in her power of musical eS Everything she does leaves 
= oe Today ‘she. h the impression of superlative ease. Her 
interpretation. To she is muc 


high notes have a liquid beauty com- 


more than a coloratura soprano; her 
gs I : parable only to the most perfect notes 


singing has taken on a clear-cut individ- ef a rich toned violin, but the whole 





uality which not even the vapidity of voice from the lowest to the highest 
tones is wonderfully even, and back of 


| it all is the intelligence of a hard-work- 


| Donizetti can destroy. Behind the ex- 


quisite purity and sweetness of her 


tones there is now a reserve strength ing, ambitious, gifted young American 


which bespeaks hard work, high ideals | whom we all delight to honor for her 


achievements. She sang so many en- 
cores that we lost count.”—James 
Davies. 


and the sense of earned triumph.”— 


H. A. Bellows. 
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“Florence Macbeth, who has not been “A stormy night could not dampen the 


heard here for some time, sang last | enthusiasm with which music lovers 


night and sang very sweetly, laying at look forward to the singing of Minne- 


sota’s own songstress. When she sang 
} ‘I Think There Must Be Inside of Me 


a Bird!’ the audience fully agreed with 


her feet and taking to her heart a large 


and enthusiastic audience. The ‘O 
Luce di Quest Anima’ from ‘Linda di 


Chamounix,’ by Donizetti, abounded | Miss Macheth. Her tones are so clear 


in skillful and very attractive staccato and true and full, all registers of her 


effects. The singer is triumphantly at | voice so even and smooth, her singing 


home in this branch of singing, she will so absolutely free from apparent effort 


forever charm principally in the field of that comparison to a bird comes to mind 


nalawesuve?:V ictor Nilecon. instantly on hearing her.”—N. S. 
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“Variationettes” expected to reprint certain docu- 
ments today which would show who really wrote the 
libretto of “Aida,” but lack of space prevents the 
revealment in this issue and the nations must wait 
until next week, 

——_@—_—_ 

John F, Porte, the young English musician and 
writer, whose book on “Edward MacDowell, His 
Life and Music,” is soon to appear from the press 
of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
Ltd., of London, has been invited to conduct the first 
performance at Hastings, England, of MacDowell’s 
third symphonic poem, “Lamia.” 

« —— @ —— 


When John McCérmack cannot think of anything 
else to do he buys two or three paintings to add to 
the splendid collection he already owns. His 
latest addition is two fine examples of the French 
eighteenth century artist, Boucher—‘Diane et Endy- 
mion” and “La Musique”—purchased by Mr. Mc- 
Cormack from the Knoedler Galleries and formerly 
part of the famous Wallace collection in London, 

a 

The custodians of a fund which is being raised for 
a musical purpose announce that the raising of the 
money is to cost nothing as every dollar donated will 
be turned over to the treasury. However, it is not so 
much the question of spending money to raise a fund 
as it is the question of spending money uselessly 
after the fund is raised—and our remark does not 
apply to any one fund in particular but to all of 
them that fit the foregoing characterization. 

—_——»-———- 

The news that Maria Ivogiin will return next sea- 
son, again under the Wolfsohn management, is wel- 
come. In a season when not all the foreign artists 
who came over for the first time lived up to expec- 
tations, Mme. Ivogiin was one of the shining excep- 
tions. Hers is a delightful art. One hopes that 
besides her concert work she may have an oppor- 
tunity of showing how excellently she sings Mozart 
opera. Her Costanza in “The Elopement from the 
Serail” is one of the most delightful portrayals on 
the lyric stage today, as we can testify from having 
seen it abroad. 

wusnmnsifpanhriaie 


Arthur Hammerstein grabbed a handful of space 
in the dailies last week by announcing that he was 
contemplating following in the footsteps of his 
father and going into the grand opera field. He has 
bought the operatic rights of the Bolton-Middleton 
play, “The Light of the World,” and—so the state- 
ment said-—is trying through the head of a popular 
music publishing house here to induce Puccini to 
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write a score! 
Puccini. (Let’s see! A year or so ago 

was going to write “The Son-Daughter”’—was he 
not? Yes; he was not. Everybody seemed to know 
all about it—except Puccini.) And if Puccini doesn’t 
want to write “The Light of the World,” why Victor 
Herbert is going to be asked to do it. _Why not ask 
Victor right off? 

a De - 

We are always happy when a reader who ap- 
proves of something seen in the Musica CourRIER 
takes the pains to write and tell us so. It was Mrs. 
L. D. Nies, of Ben Avon, Pa., who had the kind- 
ness to send the following: “Please permit me to 
congratulate you upon the editorial in a recent num- 
ber of your magazine, referring to Geraldine Far- 
rar’s leaving opera. Would we had more maga- 
zines and newspapers with your spirit. It is indeed 
no one’s affair why she is going. A long time ad- 
mirer of her art thanks you.” 

+ A STOR 

It is appropriate that William Wade Hinshaw, 
head of the American Society of Singers, who has 
done so much for the cause of opera in English, 
should be the first to broadcast an opera in our native 
tongue by means of the radio. Last (Wednesday) 
evening, his entire “Impresario” company went over 
with him to the Westinghouse station at Newark 
and sang the whole of the delightful Mozart work 
into the radiophone receiver, for the benefit of a 
larger audience, geographically speaking, than it 
ever before appealed to at one time. 

creer nnecnse 

Our dearest enemy, the printer’s devil, got busy 
again, once more, not long ago, and made us call 
John Charles Thomas a tenor instead of a baritone. 
An unfortunate error, but, after all, a very unim- 
portant one, for everybody who knows anything at 
all about music in America knows John Charles 
Thomas, and knows that he is a baritone. How 
could it be otherwise? He has piled success upon 
success, has sung to thousands upon thousands of 
people, in the theaters and on the concert stage all 
across the country, has had the leading role in so 
many successes, that neither his voice nor his art can 
be a matter of question. 

ne wont 

Julia Claussen, mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, is known as an ardent student and follower 
of Emerson—and in her belief the gulf between the 
opera and the church is not so wide as people be- 
lieve. It is the aim of the singer or the actor, says 
Mme, Claussen, to hold and sway the atdience— 
and of the minister to hold and sway his congre- 
gation. Each of them must be inspired, or they will 
not be able to carry their message to their auditors. 
Art and religion are pure, and if we do not feel this, 
we are being offered a substitute. Mme. Claussen 
insists that the artist and the minister are well aware 
of this, and that, if they are not, they are insincere 
representatives of their calling. 

~.iaamelliae 

A correspondent objects to a criticism in the 
Musica Courter of March 2 which spoke in enthu- 
siastic terms about Josef Hofmann’s recital of Feb- 
ruary 22 but made some reservations regarding his 
intermittent stressing of tone and pedalling on that 
occasion, Our correspondent is heated needlessly 
for the Musicat Courter yields to no one in its 
great admifation for Josef Hofmann whom it con- 
siders one of the prodigious pianistic figures of all 
time. He has passed beyond the stage and period of 
criticisny and his fame would be secure even if 
twenty Musica Courter critics discovered that at 
this or that coneert he played a few tones too force- 
fully for their ears or struck a wrong note or made 
any other slip. It is the privilege of Homer to nod 
once in a while and the little human frailties that 
beset even such phenomenally gifted artists as Hof- 
mann, an intellectual and musical giant, are what 
makes them such fascinating personalities and per- 
formers to the public. 

ine: 

Watching “Manon” at the Metropolitan one even- 
ing last week—just one of the regular repertory per- 
formances—-our heart swelled with a bit of American 
pride. Geraldine Farrar and Mario Chamlee were 
carrying the performance on their shoulders, a per- 
formance that cannot be duplicated in France itself 
today. Miss Farrar has not the greatest voice in the 
world as far as vocal beauty goes, but as an instru- 
ment for expressing emotion, it is hard to recall any- 
thing more effective ; and as a singing actress she is 
quite in a class by herself. It is difficult to believe 
that she really is not to sing at the Metropolitan next 
season. Chamlee, three years ago, was a youngster 
just back from the war and singing in vaudeville ; 
now he is doing leading roles at the Metropolitan and 
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doing them in a way that challenges comparison with 
any operatic tenor now singing. Our idea is that 
the day of the supremacy of the foreign artist in the 
operatic field is so nearly past that the sun is prac- 
tically set already. 


cocrtirrind itiamnnneny 
Henry Russell, erstwhile impresario of Boston, 
prefers warm climates in winter. This year he has 
turned his aristocratic shoulder on the Riviera, his 
haunt for some seasons, and favors Naples with his 


presence. 6 
THE OLD MANHATTAN 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the sale of the 
Manhattan Opera House to the Scottish Rite 
Masons, which took place last week, will not entirely 
prevent the use of that famous house for opera. 
Happily—although nothing definite can be learned’ 
as yet—it looks as if the buyers will be willing to 
lease the auditorium, which is to remain unchanged. 
What an honorable record Oscar Hammerstein built 
up in the house and how much opera in America is 
indebted to him for the impulse that really brought 
it out of the old rut! French opera—except for 
Gounod and Bizet—was practically unknown here 
until Oscar started it at the Manhattan. Possibly 
some of the works had been seen in New Orleans, 
which had its own French opera, but it was he who 
introduced to New York “Griselidis,” “Jongleur,” 
“Louise,” “Pelleas,” “Samson” and “Thais,” not to 
mention “Salome” and “Elektra,” which were sung 
in French. It has continued to be the interesting 
“opposition” house ever since Hammerstein sold it, 
and the companies which have come there—Rabinoff’s 
Boston National company, the Chi company— 
practically only a continuation of Hammerstein’s 
own band—and Fortune Gallo’s annual visits with 
his San Carlo company, have always had repertories 
which brought welcome relief from the rather con- 
servative Metropolitan list and introduced new and 
different artists. 


+ OQ 
PRINCESS MARY’S WEDDING MUSIC 


They evidently had a tough time selecting the wed- 
ding marches for Princess Mary’s wedding ceremony 
in London, the usual ones being of ex-enemy manu- 
facture, In their search they actually hit upon an 
English one, namely the “Bridal March” of Sir 
Hubert Parry, with which the service opened. For 
the second one, they chose the Epithalamium from 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” which, while not ex- 
citing, is at any rate an Ally product. For the finish, 
however, they had to fall back on Mendelssohn, who 
was almost an Englishman, anyway. The rest of 
the wedding music was purely home-grown—an 
anthem by Nicolson, hymns by Goss, Purcell’s 
“Trumpet Voluntary” and—“God Save the King.” 
And English musicians complain that their art lacks 
“official” recognition! That considerable impor- 
tance was attached to the musical side of the great 
event is apparent from the fact that the whole of the 
wedding music was repeated later in Westminster 
Abbey for the ordinary mortals who could not get 
inside the church at the wedding itself. Selections 
from the “Royal Wedding Music,” too, made up one 
of the programs of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
under Sir Henry Wood. One feature was absent 
from this, however, namely the beautiful singing of 
the Westminster Abbey boys. 

jectneen bilan 
GOOD SENSE 

In the issue of March 2, the Mustcat Courter 
told of the fund being raised to present Geraldine 
Farrar with a gold laurel wreath on the occasion of 
her coming final performance—for a time, at least— 
at the Metropolitan. The widespread interest in the 
project is shown by the receipt of many letters 
similar intone to the following : 

New Haven, Conn., March 5, 1922. 


In your last issue you published on the editorial page a 
letter which, you stated, had been sent out to various 
friends and admirers of Geraldine Farrar, asking for con- 
tributions to a fund for the purpose of presenting her with 
a gold laurel wreath at her last appearance. Might I ask 


ou to let me know to what address such contributions may 
sent, and also suggest that this address be made public, 
so that any one interested could send a contribution? Surely 


there must be many people to whom these letters could not 
be sent who would wish to contribute if they knew where 
to send their checks. 

The Musicar Courter learns, however, that Miss 
Farrar has sent word to those who were assembling 
the fund that she wants no special demonstration 
made over her when she leaves the house where she 
has been the chief attraction on the distaff side for 
so many years, and that she does not wish a presenta- 
tion of any sort to be made to her, since she desires 
to have no political aspect given to her leavetaking. 
In this decision Miss Farrar once more shows the 
good sense that has always characterized her attitude 
toward her public. 














March 16, 1922 


MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


M. B. H. writes; “I read what you wrote recently 
about the banquets in Japan. Now I know what is 
meant when the political columns contain references 


to the Tokio Diet.” 
nee, 


Theo Karle was asked how he liked “The Love 
for Three Oranges,” and he answered: “Orange, 
East Orange, or West Orange?” (New Jersey 
papers please copy.) a 


Some individuals who need help ask for it un- 
blushingly and not unskillfully. “There is that Los 
Angeles composer who types us under date of Feb- 
ruary 24: 


Dear Mr. Lizsiinc: 
I notice you write of Nietzsche quite as I wrote and still 
write of him; only you get your writings only in your own 
per whereas I get mine in other persons’ papers, notably 
in the Los Angeles Times, and, indeed, even during the 


war. : 

“Also, Kamerad !” i 

“What I desire to invite your attention to more than any- 
thing else is the song entitled (“intitulée”) “Oh, Girl, 
Wherever You Are,” a professional copy of which I here- 
with enclose.” : é 

“What!” you exclaim. “A girl song and no picture of 
no girl on the title page?” erie 

Therefore, I say, it’s news and worthy of mention in the 
MusicaL Courier. ay : 

I have undertaken in this composition to exploit our 
friend, Nikolas K. Beerich’s, theory that there is an essen- 
tial unity of the arts, and, after you have lamped this com- 
position, I guess you'll agree I have in a way succeeded in 
unifying the art of etching, the art of poetry, the art of 
music in the song; and, also, the art of painting; and, when 
the song’s sung, the vocal art. 

Some unification, : 

I wish you could see your way clear to say something of 
this innovation in the MusicaL Courter, The fellow in the 
picture, you will notice, is in the posture in which all hu- 
manity has been in at some time or other—or eventually 


will be. Very truly, 
Cartes FRITSCcHE. 
a 
Overheard while the editorial boots were being 
polished : 


“Gee, I’m tired.” 

“What from?” 

“Up late last night.” 

“Dancing ?” 

“No; poker.” 

“You ought to live in the country, same’s I do. 
Bed at nine, up at six. Seven o'clock train for 
town.” 

“Well, that’s all right for those who like it.” 

“It’s great.” 

“It’s deadly. What do you do until nine o’clock ?” 

“Read, or talk. And I’ve got a radio apparatus to 
play with. Say, let me tell you what happened last 
night. I ‘tuned in’ on a radio concert going on over 
at Roselle, N. J., and I heard some of the finest tenor 
singing I ever came across in my life. I said to my 
wife, ‘If I didn’t know Caruso is dead I’d swear 
he’s the performer.’ Well, when the singing stopped, 
the fellow in charge at the concert said to the hear- 
ers, ‘What you have been listening to is an amplified 
Caruso record of that artist’s early days at the 
Metropolitan Opera House.’ Wasn’t that a ghostly 
and wonderful thing? To have come out of the 
air a performance given fifteen years ago or more by 
a man who now is dead ?” 

“Yep. I'll pay the bootblack.” 

“No, I'll pay.” 

“It’s paid. Bye-bye. Regards to Caruso.” 

“So long. You'll be living in the country some 


“Not till they bury me there. Bye-bye.” 
“So long.” 
zRme*e 
As now established officially, Caruso did not 
leave his throat to the Naples Museum. Unofficially 
speaking, the foregoing little story proves that he 
left his throat to the whole world. 
nerme*e 


J. P. F. sputters: “What's the tale about Kreis- 
ler playing violin before the United States Senate‘ 
I suppose he performed folk-law music for them. 
Anyway, can you imagine such a thing happening 
before the House of Lords in London?” It can be 
imagined very easily, and, of course, the work played 
would be Grieg’s “Peer Gynt.” 

eee 

To us musical folks the real sick man of Europe 

Apollo. 
appears to be Apo me vase 

“Now that the summer nears” reminds Hal Sims, 
“and your warm weather reading approaches, do not 
forget two of the most exciting new books, just is- 


sued, Michael H. Gornston’s ‘Operating Engineer’s 
Catechism of Steam Engineering’ (publisher, Van 
Nostrand) and Candace Wheeler’s ‘The Develop- 
ment of Embroidery in America’ (publisher, Har- 
pers).” Embroidery for us? Well, there are differ- 
ent kinds. For instance, in Variation VI of Ernest 
Schelling’s clever and colorful “Impressions From 
an Artist’s Life” (played at the Philharmonic con- 
cert last Sunday by the composer and in picturesque 
and rousing style) there are passages which Law- 
rence Gilman’s program notes speak of as “embroid- 
ery by the piano.” 
zee 

Mr. Gilman, God bless him, is not averse to mak- 
ing the concertgoer unknit his brows and smile once 
in a while. In last Sunday’s program notes there 
was this, apropos of the final number, Johann 
Strauss’ “Wiener Blut”: * 

Who would not choose to hear, on any program, one of 
the best of the Strauss waltzes, rather than a tenuous and 
derivative “Tableau symphonique” by Monsieur , or 
a vacuous Pde gy at - fiir eg Orchester” by ytd 

; or even a res able suite 
the worthy Mr. of Wappi 1s Falls, Ms aad P 

And again, Gilman had his tongue in his cheek 
when he wrote about Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance” : 











eens 


According to Weber’s wife, the composer set forth the 
following delectable program for his music: 

“Bars 1-5, first appearance of the dancer. Bars 5-9, the 
lady’s evasive reply. Bars 9-13, his more pressing invitation. 
Bars 13-16, her consent. Bars 16-19, he bagins conversa- 
tion. Bars 19-21, her reply. Bars 21-23, he speaks with 
greater warmth. Bars 23-25, the sympathetic agreement. 
Bars 25-27, the dance begins; he addresses her with regard 
to it. Bars 27-29, her answer. Bars 29-31, they take their 
places. Bars 31-35, waiting for the commencement of the 
dance. The dance. The conclusion of the dance, his thanks, 
her reply, and their retirement.” 

Our advice to the concert-goer, however, is not to try 
to count the bars, read the program, and listen to the music 
all at the same time. i 

4 


How lovingly, conscientiously, irresistibly, Men- 
gelberg led the two waltzes, and, in fact, all of the 
pieces on the program. He radiated magnetism, bril- 
liancy, personality. One felt that the leader felt 
the music. He throbbed and quivered and exulted 
with it. It shot him through and through like an 
electric current and he was a human rheostat giving 
out illuminated sparks. The secret of Mengelberg’s 
hold on his hearers is penetrated with keen insight 
by Deems Taylor, who put his findings into the best 
summing up that has been made of the fascinating 
Amsterdam leader : 


In his two seasons here Willem Mengelberg has shown 
himself to be one of the greatest conductors, if not the very 
greatest, in the world. Under his baton the men play with 
an elasticity of tempo, a nicety of phrasing and a subtlety and 
beauty of tone color that one would hardly expect even from 
a virtuoso string quartet. His hold upon his players seems 
to be absolute. They follow his slightest gesture with com- 
plete understanding and eager obedience. They almost in- 
variably applaud him,*and after some particularly brilliant 
concert they are more than likely to give him a recall of 
their own, after the audience has started to leave. It is this 
cordial relation between himself and his men that puts the 
final touch of inspiration. upon his work. For, after all, 
conducting an orchestra is an intensely personal matter. A 
great drillmaster can exact perfect obedience from his men, 
but the greatest drillmaster in the world cannot get inspired 
playing out of a body of instrumentalists if they happen to 
dislike him. 

Aside from his technical gifts, the attribute that makes 
Mengelberg so successful in handling an orchestra is one 
that every great artist possesses—enthusiasm. His interest 
in everything he plays is unflagging and utterly real. His 
attitude, toward both players and audience, the moment he 
steps upon the conductor’s platform is: “Just you listen! 
This piece we’re going to play is the greatest music ever 
written, and it’s just my luck to have the finest orchestra in 
the world here to play it!” It would be impossible, one im- 
agines, for him to give a perfunctory performance of any- 
thing. Unless he could find something in the music to stir 
him he would probably be unable to lift the baton. Some- 
times he is moved by strange causes; witness his devotion 
to Mahler. But moved he always is, and genuinely so. He 
must have conducted Beethoven's “Pastoral” symphony hun- 
dreds of times in his career; yet when he played it at his 
first afternoon concert this year any one watching him 
beat the opening bars would have sworn that a world pre- 
miere was beginning. 

All great men have it, of course, this priceless ability to 
get excited over the habitual. Roosevelt had it. He could 
say, “Honesty is the best policy” with the air of Newton 
discovering the law of gravitation. And to him it was a 
discovery; and people suddenly believed it because he 
did. Fritz Kreisler has it. When he plays the Beethoven 
concerto you realize that he plays it because he loves it and 
believes that it is great music, not simply because it is the 
thing a violinist ought to play. 

Arturo Toscanini possessed exactly that gift of divine 
surprise. He could make anything sound interesting, be- 
cause he believed in. whatever he played. But Mengelberg is 
perhaps the greater of the two; for not only does he believe 
in the thing he is doing but he has faith in the people who 
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are helping him do it. He assumes that every man in his 
orchestra the same passionate interest in music that he 
has. Last spring, when the National Symphony Orchestra 
was finally merged with the Philharmonic, the news of the 
merger arrived while Mengelberg was rehearsing his men. 
The announcement took him by surprise; it meant the end 
of the National Symphony, and, for all he knew, of his own 
career as conductor in America. Yet when the bulletin had 
read he took up his stick and said, simply: “Gentle- 
men, that may be true or not. I do not know. But it does 
not concern us now. We are artists; let us make music.” 
And the rehearsal went on. 
nr, 
_From Edmund A. Stein, local manager of the 
Chicago Opera season in St. Paul, we receive the 
attached, which dignity compels us not to answer ; 
St Paul, Minn., March 8, 1922, 

Dear Mr. Liebling: 

If you were filling mail orders for seats for a grand 
opera season and should run across one from a lady who 
writes— 

“Please give me an end seat as I am very large, 
near the center,” 
would you call in the architect or a surgeon? 
am stumped. 


I confess I 


“Yours in “perplexion,” E. A. Stem. 
nee, 
Another variation of the ancient “What Are 


Keats?” joke: 
Wuart Are Braums? 

She—Tell me, are you fond of Brahms? 

He—Oh, very! But‘I think I like shredded wheat bis- 
cuits even better.—Life. 

n ® 

Oppenheim, the English novelist who is visiting 
here, says that the world still is full of plots for 
stories, plays, and operas. As for instance, the good 
musical comedy plot represented by the stories 
cabled from Paris last week about the duel between 
the old and new editors of the Figaro. 

nRre 

Perhaps musicians are wrong and the most im- 
portant thing in the world is not their art. Maybe 
to the rest of mankind the real epochal happenings 
of last week were the arrest of Gandhi in India and 
the dropping of egg prices in New York to the low- 
est level reached in a decade. 

nme 

There is a ballet of chickens in “Snegourotchka” 
but not the kind—you know the rest of the para- 
graph. 

a 

“Was it only a coincidence?” asks “Br.” innocent- 
ly, “that I saw Mengelberg standing in front of a 
Broadway motor shop window bearing the sign 
‘Peerless,’ and that a few moments later and a few 
blocks away I saw Andres De Segurola and Anna 
Fitziu, recently disengaged matrimonially, passing 
by the ‘Liberty’ motor place?” 

nme 

The Riviera Music Company of Chicago sends us 
a world shattering bulletin, to wit: 

Miss Vera Earle, the grand opera star, appearing with 
Sells Floto Circus, announces that she will use the popular 
fox trot hit, “Karma,” this Summer, in the spectacular pro- 
duction, “A Night in Cairo,” with a chorus of 200 voices 
“Karma” is published by the Riviera Music Company, Chi- 
cago, and is one of the outstanding hits of the year. 

nee, 

The merry jesting of our correspondents is con- 
tinued by “Eep,” who declares: “If April proves to 
be a rainy month I shall write a song called ‘Say It 
With Showers.’ ” 

nme, 
Not so blithe and gay is this communication: 
Wichita, Kans., March 8, 1922. 
Mr. Leonard Liebling, New York: 
Dear Sir: 

You may not realize it, but our contribution to the cause 
of American music and the stabilizing of our national art 
within the past nine months have been tremendous. 

Your laudatory criticisms of certain inferior artists and 
your contemptuous casting aside of other great artists who 
are not of your nationality; your misstatements editorially, 
absolute refutations of statements you have made previously 
in order to gain a point, have made us keenly alive to the 
existing situation and we are acting accordingly 

Yours truly, 
ALLEN Proctor, 
Wichita, Kans 

If Mr. Proctor will be good enough to tell us 
what in Hellmesberger he is talking about, we should 
feel considerably enlightened. To set him right on 
one point at least, let us state that we were born in 
New York City, and, resultingly, are an Amur- 
rican. Now let “we” act accordingly. 

nne*e 

The very recent discovery by scientists that Salome 
was an acrobat must have been known to Mary 
Garden long ago. 

nd 

Willy (at vocal recital) : “What's he bellowing ?” 

Nilly : “Wolf’s ‘The Rat Catcher.’ ” 

Willy: “Well, he’s got a large enough trap.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 
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“MADE IN GERMANY” 


This is the kind of a letter we like to receive: 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 

To my way of thinking your editorial in the February 2 
number of the Musica, Courrer about Artur Schnabel and 
his alleged failure in New York is only calculated to raise 
the gorge of every real music lover who reads it. It is 
representative of the sort of sentiment which one should 
expect from the mouths of professors of music in small 
town conservatories and rural musical circles, but out of 
place from that of the musical critic of a journal of the 
prominence and influence of the Musicat Courter. It is 
pronunciamentos of this type and calibre which still mark 
America abroad as a provincial musical center and call 
down upon us the unmerited contempt of foreign critics. 
Such an editorial may evoke the applause of those who go 
to high-class piano recitals merely to be amused by “ear 
tickling” programs, just as they go to “jazz” concerts and 
cabarets, but it certainly in no sense expresses the sentiments 
of the real music lovers of New York or any other large 
American city 

Doubtless you thought it very rude and ungracious in 
Mr. Schnabel to present his first program too heavy for his 
Christmas Day audience to assimilate, especially when he 
knew that his hearers were already “struggling with an 
overdose of food.” And doubtless it was unfortunate that 
his audiences dwindled until finally “a mere corporal’s 
squad” had interest enough to turn up for the third recital. 
Considering all this, it was indeed very sweet of you and 
his American manager to have warned the unsuspecting 
German before he came that his programs were not calcu- 
lated to attract hearers “to a pianist quite unknown here.” 
Such obstinacy in an unknown artist who was trying to 
make his way in musical New York was quite unforgivable. 
For him to have persisted in following his own ideals was 
surely a disingenuous reply to such well-intentioned ad- 
vices, But one is comforted in learning that Schnabel now 
knows the worst and that if ever again he is minded to re- 
turn to our shores and “wants to make a career in this 
country, he will have to start over in a different way.” 
Truly, lessons Jearned by experience do chasten us! More- 
over, Schnabel will doubtless feel grateful to you also for 
your assurance that there is nothing personal in your edito- 
rial, and to know that the real reason of his failure was 
merely “because he is the particularly shining example 
among a number of foreign artists who seem to come over 
with the idea that they are Messiahs appointed to lead 
America out of the musical wilderness!” That America 
does not unanimously want to be led out may at once be 
granted, but that she does not need a musical Moses is 
merely a serio-comic corollary of that assumption. And, 
furthermore, it is consoling for all of us to know your 
judgment that Schnabel and “his kind”—pray, who are his 
kind?—are quite honest in their beliefs, but mistaken; 
but it is tragic to learn that “such fine artists as he should 
kill themselves” because of pure obstinacy. Doubtless 
Schnabel and others of “his kind” would do well to buy and 
read before they come here such sterling vademecums as 
Henry T. Finck’s “Success in Music.” If they only would, 
how much trouble and chagrin they might save themselves ! 

No, Mr. Editor, it is editorials like yours which still 
brand New York abroad as a provincial center and call 
forth from foreign critics a good deal of well-merited criti- 
cism and contempt of our musical pretensions, I fear that 
real artists with high ideals like Schnabel are never going 
to make themselves over to please you, and that they will 
never see their way ¢lear to meeting the level which you 
assume to be that of the musical public of America, Rather 
do I believe that such artists will stick to their ideals and 
continue to express the best that is in them irrespective of 
what some of our critics may say and in spite of dwindling 
audiences. I am far more fearful lest he, like the French- 
man d’Albert some years ago, will have developed so little 
love and respect for musical New York by his brief contact 
with it that he will be scared away and never return. And 
I believe that such a consummation is certainly not one de- 
voutly to be desired. 

I remain, sir, yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Water Wooppurn Hype. 


Now then, to grips, Mr. Hyde! 

In the first place, your name would indicate that 
you are a pure blooded American, All the better. 
But, we are afraid, you are not particularly patriotic. 
“It is pronunciamentos of this type and caliber which 
still mark America abroad as a provincial musical 
center and call down upon us the unmerited com- 
ment of foreign critics.” What do you mean, Mr. 
Hyde—provincial musical center? Do you know 
that America absorbs and pays for more music by 
better artists than any other country in the world? 
Do you know that America has the best symphony 
orchestras in the world today and more of them than 
any other country? Do you know that America has 
better opera than any other country? A provincial 
musical center indeed! Do you know that New 
York sees a vastly better production of, for instance, 
Korngold’s “Die Tote Stadt” than the Viennese com- 
poser ever saw in his own city? Do you know that 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, which gave the memor- 
able series of Strauss programs in New York this 
season under the composer’s baton, is a much better 
band than any he can find to play his own works 
for him in Europe today? What is your idea that 
Germans know more about what a program should 
be than Americans do, except a real “inferiority com- 
plex,” as the Freudians call it, inbred by years of 
thought that the foreigners must be our superiors in 
anything that concerns art? The war has changed 
a lot of things. 

You are wrong, Mr. Hyde. Mr. Schnabel’s pro- 
grams are heavy, turgid, unbalanced. They lack the 
essential element of contrast. Do you think that 
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Josef Hofmann builds his programs with an eye 
solely to the box office? Do you believe Leopold 
Godowsky d es his art for the sake of gain? Do 
you accuse Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Ignaz Friedman, 
Mischa Levitzki, or a dozen other first rank pianists, 
of not knowing how to build programs? Yet none 
of them follow the Schnabel idea. Are you and Mr. 
Schnabel infallible on this subject, Mr. Hyde, or are, 
perhaps, a dozen pianists we could name and we our- 
selves, who have devoted years to consideration of 
this problem among others, entitled to speak on it 
with as much probability of being right as you? 

Who told you, for instance, that an all-Beethoven 
piano program is necessarily artistic? For us it is 
soggy bread, much as we admire the immortal genius. 
Please note that even the Beethoven Association 
abandoned, at the end of its first season, the idea of 
presenting only all-Beethoven programs. 

And why bring in that old stuff about “ear-tick- 
ling” pieces, “jazz” concerts and cabarets? Are 
there no shorter and lighter works for piano worthy 
of hearing? Have you ever heard Bauer do the 
Schumann “Kinderscenen’?” Do you, for instance, 
know the Brahms arrangement of the Gluck gavotte? 
That is our idea of something ear-tickling—but it’s 
jolly good music at the same time. 

Have you ever asked yourself why Mr. Schnabel 
came over here? Our idea is that his primary object 
—and a perfectly legitimate one it is—was that which 
has always brought the best foreign artists to these 
shores and which, in view of the debased value of 
practically all foreign currencies, lures them here 
especially at this time, viz.: the desire to make more 
money than they can earn at home. It is, we repeat, 
an eminently proper and legitimate ambition. To 
speak in plain terms, they offer their wares in the 
American market and the logical thing to do is to 
offer the kind of wares that the American market 
prefers to purchase. If there were anything artis- 
tically debasing in playing more contrasted and better 
balanced programs than Mr. Schnabel offers, we 
should not have written a word on the subject, but 
we fail to see that such is-the case. We have never 
yet seen any argument that would convince us that a 
program made of, say, three sonatas, has the same 
artistic value as one which is contrasted and balanced 
by the inclusion with a sonata of works of a different 
genre. We are the last ones to ask that anything 
that is meretricious or merely “ear-tickling,” as you 
call it, be included. Kreisler does not earn our re- 
spect for his art by the sort of trifles that he is 
accustomed to introduce in all his recital programs. 
This is not what we ask of Mr. Schnabel. 

Let us repeat that he is a personal friend of many 
years’ standing and that we yield to no one in ad- 
miration of his art. Our only regret is that he should 
have prejudiced his chances of attaining here the 
same position which he enjoys in Germany by in- 
sisting upon programs which we submit are not 
necessarily artistic because they are made up exclu- 
sively of lengthy works. There was, for altogether 
too long, a tendency, especially in Germany, to meas- 
ure music by the yard and the pound. Witness, for 
instance, the adulation of Beethoven’s ninth, which, 
although the longest of his symphonies, is by no 
means the most inspired. Mr. Schnabel would not 
sacrifice one iota of his artistic standing by con- 
structing a different sort of program from that which 
he is accustomed to playing ; quite the contrary. 

(Incidentally, Mr. Hyde, it is hardly correct to 
refer to Eugen d’Albert as a Frenchman, His grand- 
father was a Frenchman, but his father was born 
near Hamburg and he himself in Glasgow. His edu- 
cation was obtained entirely in Germany and in 
Vienna, his principal masters being Richter and 
Franz Liszt. At latest reports his citizenship was 
Swiss and his latest wife—number five—is a Bava- 
rian. So there is, you will see, very little to connect 
the adjective “French” with him.) 

Our idea is that the sooner you and other Ameri- 
cans who are of similar opinion begin to realize that 
foreign—and especially German—ways of thinking 
in music have gone askew and no longer dominate 
the world, the better it will be. America dominates 
and dictates in the musical world today. Ali the best 
artists are here; all the great teachers have come 
here. And the sooner we dare to believe that really to 
think and feel about music ourselves is better than to 
adopt without question second-hand ideas from stolid 
nobodies of the other side—just because they are 
of the other side—the sooner America will cease to 
be what you are pleased to call a “provincial cen- 
ter.” Read, Mr. Hyde, that other editorial published 


in last week’s issue, “Value Revisions,” written by 
our Mr, Saerchinger, who lives right in Germany 
and knows whereof he speaks. The “Made in Ger- 
many” stamp long ago lost its value in compositions, 
programs and criticisms. H. O. O. 
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“JAZZ” 
There is no such thing as pure and impure music. 


All music is pure. Whatever impurity is imputed to 
it is the result of association, never the result of any 
inherent quality in the music itself. 

These facts are self evident, and it would seem 
scarcely necessary to repeat them. Yet, in the face 
of the persistent attacks on “jazz” in certain ‘quar- 
ters, some defense of music seems in order, because 
such attacks, by putting the blame in the wrong place, 
and by attributing to music powers of evil that do 
not belong to it, may, or might, create a prejudice 
against the art in general that would go far beyond 
the limits of “jazz” and overwhelm with amazement 
and regret those who started the movement. 

That is the danger of all such movements; they 
have a tendency to get beyond control and to do an 
immense amount of damage. If these attacks on 
“jazz” are permitted, and if their justice is acknowl- 
edged, we may, before these reformers get through, 
find all music in lighter forms subject to similar 
attacks. Even now there is a tendency to attack 
opera because of the librettos used, and if the censor 
were to become a force in the land there are many 
operas which might come under the ban of a tech- 
nical ruling intended only for plays and moving pic- 
tures of the lowest artistic merit. 

The latest attack on “jazz” comes in the form of 
a sermon by the Rev, Dr. Percy Stickney Grant. He 
says: 

Jazz is retrogression. It is going to the African jungle 
for our music. It is a savage crash and bang. It rings t 
bell for full steam astern. Its effect is to make you chatter, 
and, as Voltaire said, “to go on all fours,” to which I would 
add—and to whisk your tail around a tree. 

Our great dance music has been profoundly pathetic. It 
seems to say how fleeting is youth. “Jazz” says: “Cut it 
out; don’t dream, don’t worry about transient things. Seize 
the day. Don’t dream about possibilities of pleasure.” 
There is no pathos or no idealism about “jazz music.” It 
is for sensation. In the dance, instead of symbolism, it be- 
comes sensuality. 

And a lot more based equally upon a misconception. 

We do not wish to come out in defense of the 
interpretation that has been made of “jazz” by a 
certain class of American youth, That interpreta- 
tion may be as bad as Dr. Grant and others would 
have it. The point is, that it is interpretation, not 
“jazz” itself, that is bad. . 

We have asked a number of the leading musicians 
of the day to define their attitude towards “jazz.” 
One and all, they have found it merely amusing. 
The antics of the “jazz” artist are food for laughter. 
There is nothing immoral about these sighs and wails 
and squeaks and groans; there is nothing immoral 
about jazz rhythms; nothing immoral about the part 
played by the drums and traps—sleigh bells, whistles, 
cannon crackers, pop guns, cow bells, snake drums, 
and all the rest of it; nothing immoral about sliding 
trombones and muted trumpets; nothing immoral 
about saxophone counterpoints (very bad counter- 
points) and slip-shod fiddling. If the artists are 
humorists it is really amusing; if they are not, it is 
merely a stupid bore—for what is more of a bore 
than the would-be humorist who lacks the gift of 
humor ? 

Let the censor put his foot on “jazz,” and it will 
be but a short step to get his other foot on many other 
forms of music because they are sensuous! It is 
well to remember that our Puritan forefathers ob- 
jected to music of all kinds as a work of the devil. 
It is well to remember that certain descendants of 
these Puritan forefathers have made this country 
dry. It is well to remember that every musician in 
this country who earns his living by music is facing 
a danger. There is no need to be an alarmist to see 
this. The thing for musicians to do is to get the 
right point of view themselves and to pass it on to 
their friends. In other words, do not defend the 
interpretation put upon “jazz” or the use that is 
made of it, but insist upon its humor and insist upon 
the fact that there is no harm in the music itself, 
that the real harm is, after all, in the interpretation 
one gives it. 

This is no joke, Perhaps you will realize that 
it is no joke when you learn that a certain wealthy 
person said to us not long ago that Tschaikowsky’s 
sixth symphony ought to be barred from the stage 
by the law, it being “degenerate and pathological.” 


a oo 
A SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Oreste Poli, for many years past the impresario 
of the Teatro dal Verme at Milan, the city’s second 
opera house, and his wife, Elvira, recently celebrated 
their silver anniversary. Poli has a reputation sec- 
ond to none for honesty of purpose and fair dealing. 
The couple were the recipients of many congratula- 
tions and numerous handsome gifts. 
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THOSE MEMORY CONTESTS 


Under the heading “Music Memory Contests,” a 
short editorial note in a recent issue of the Musica. 
Courter called attention to the small use of Ameri- 
can music by promoters of such contests. This has 
called forth two letters giving reasons for it. John 
W. Beattie, director of music at the Strong Junior 
High School, Grand Rapids, Mich., and chairman of 
the committee in charge of the Grand Rapids Musical 
Memory Contest, writes: “When this year’s list was 
being selected, we attempted to give as much prom- 
inence to our native composers as we possibly could. 
Here again we were obliged to face the fact that the 
number of American compositions to be found in 
ordinary concert repertory is very small compared 
with those of the Europeans.” Mr. Beattie adds 
that, as talking machines have to be used in the 
Musical Memory Contests, “only those compositions 
could be chosen which had been recorded and were 
available.” That this number is small is indicated 
by the following passage from a letter addressed to 
the Musicat Courter by Mrs. Marx E. Oberndor- 
fer, chairman of the music division, General Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs: “As our slogan is ‘Hearing 
America First’ we have been most anxious to secure 
as many American compositions as possible. 
Recently while preparing a list for the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association of fifty compositions to be 
analyzed for the contest, I had great difficulty in 
finding ten by American composers that had been 
recorded.” 

Evidently this difficulty is the result of some re- 
strictions or limitations made by those who have the 
memory contests in charge, for a very few minutes 
of search of the talking machine catalogues brought 
to light a number of American selections of a seri- 
ous nature very much in excess of the ten above 
mentioned, and this in spite of the arrangement of 
the catalogues by names of pieces and artists rather 
than by names of composers, which renders any 
such investigation difficult. There are several num- 
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bers by Cadman, six in one list and two or three in 
another by MacDowell, some by Herbert, and a few 
by Lang, Lohr, Bond, Nevin, Spross, Stillman Kelley, 
Gottschalk and others would surely be found by 
more extended search. Quite a number of these are 
band and orchestra records ; others have been record- 
ed by famous singers and other artists. 

The talking machine record manufacturers would 
certainly make records for these memory contests 
if a single program of American pieces could be 
agreed upon each year by all of the various organiza- 
tions throughout the country which have such things 
in charge. Such an accord should not be difficult. 
It would mean a large, forced sale of these records, 
and would probably do more for the American com- 
poser than anything that has been done up to the 
present time. socal nies 


THE $10,000 PHILADELPHIA AWARD 


How much value is a symphony orchestra to a 
city? The question has been asked innumerable 
times by the business world, when it was urged to 
give its support to the organization or maintenance 
of an orchestra. And it has generally been pretty 
difficult, if not altogether impossible, to persuade the 
business world, as represented by the Board of 
Trade, the Chamber of Commerce, or various indi- 
viduals, that such an orchestra, or any other kind 
of music for that matter, is of any value whatever. 

Philadelphia has just put itself on record as feel- 
ing differently about this by awarding Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the $10,000 “Philadelphia Award,” created by Ed- 
ward W. Bok, which is to be given annually to the 
person who, in the opinion of the board of trus- 
tees, shall have rendered the most valuable service 
to the city of Philadelphia the preceding year. 

This is far more than a recognition of the worth 
of Mr. Stokowski; it is a recognition of the worth 
of music as a civic asset, the most definite and promi- 
nent recognition of this worth that has ever been 
made in America. 
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| Article IV 





[This series of articles began with the February 23 

issue—The Editor.] 
THANKS! 

Thanks are due, and are herewith gratefully extended to 
the several publishers who have assisted in the compilation 
of these articles by furnishing the data upon which they are 
based. The publishers are, one and all, enthusiastic about 
the prospects of American composition and anxious to aid 
in every way in raising the standards of the works pub- 
lished. Oné of the difficulties that stands in the way of this 
is the fact that artists and teachers appear to feel that there 
is a demand for novelties. Instead of using the same music 
year after year until people grow to love it, they, many of 
them at least, introduce it, make it popular, and then turn 
to something else. The result of this is a waning popularity 
even of the best things 


EXCEPTIONS 


Exceptions to this are the heart songs that seem to be 
becoming folk songs, sacred music, anthems and hymns. 
The deduction is evident: where the music is simple enough 
to be performed at home, and where its use does not depend 
upon the artist or teacher who believes the public demands 
novelties, it holds its popularity. This latter condition may 
be said to obtain for the most part only in the churches 

G. Schirmer, Inc., has kindly furnished details of the sales 
of certain of its publications which, although published many 
years ago, are actually still, at this time, increasing in popu- 
larity. These are anthems, and Schirmer writes that “they 
have no counterparts gmong American songs.” This may 
be due to the conditions already outlined. 

The anthems thus listed are, “Hark, Hark My Soul” and 
“The King of Love My Shepherd Is,” by H. R. Shelley, 
and “The Lord Is My Light,” by Parker. The 
earliest of these was published in 1886. Can anyone doubt 
that there is something in it that definitely appeals to the 
American taste? And is it not strange that these composers’ 
larger works in other forms have not had a more persistent 
trial before the American public? Who is responsible for 
this? Who has determined, and upon what ground, that 
these larger works—say, orchestral and chamber music 
works—would not be to the taste of the American public? 
Has the public heard them often enough to form an opinion? 
And has the public ever had a chance to express an opinion? 

Schirmer sends in other compositions with comments that 
are very illuminating. To Samuel Gardner’s violin solo, 
“From the Canebrake,” the following note is appended: 
“An American novelty, instantly successful from the start, 
and increasing in popularity steadily. Played by many 
artists.” It deserves its success, all the more so by reason 
of the fact that it is written in an idiom that is strongly 
and vividly American. It is not a criticism but a commen- 
dation to point to the fact that the second motive recalls 
an Irish song and recalls also the “Last Rose of Summer.” 
Yet it also recalls what we are pleased to know as the negro 
idiom, which, as you will see from the following, is not 


negro at all. Lontnz 


“The Jubilee songs, in so far as they have had their 
origin among the colored people, are the direct oteees of 
the white man’s ‘spiritual’ . . The themes of Dvorak’s 
‘American Symphony’ are not negro, therefore, but Cau- 
casian, and the result more directly American than Dvorak 
himself knew. . . . The negroes were simply imitators 


even in the minor strains that have been pathetically char- 
acterized as the cry of the sorrows of their captivity. 
any I should say that the ‘spirituals’ originated in the 
old Scotch songs and English ballads brought over by the 
colonists.” So writes Edmund S. Lorenz in his splendid 
book, “Practical Church Music,” of which more later. 

Nicholas G. Taylor, a full-blooded West-African negro 
from Liberia, who has just recently arrived in America, 
evidently a musician of learrring, tells me that our so-called 
negro music has not the faintest resemblance to the music 
of the African negro, and that he never heard either rag- 
time or “jazz” or anything even faintly associated with 
them until he got to America. 

Another work sent by Schirmer is the American Tango, 
called “Tango Americain” (French) for some strange 
reason—“A representative American work which is both 
novel and praiseworthy. It has been instantly successful”— 
and “Wull ye come in early Spring?” Both of these are by 
John Alden Carpenter, and both are American “art” music 
—not “heart” music, as someone recently remarked. How 
strongly American the idiom of Carpenter is may well be 
a matter of question. Time will tell. 

Schirmer further lists Cecil Burleigh’s “Moto perpetuo” 
(“It sells steadily, and appears to hold its own with the 
best class of short numbers”); “The Lament of Jan the 
Proud,” by Fiona MacLeod (Programmed and sung with 
evident pleasure by a few of the very best American sing- 
ers . . . . a sample of the most eminent class that 
has come from America so far”) and “Take Joy Home,” 
by Karolyn Wells Bassett (“Important in that it is a son 
containing a little of English, French, German, etc., yet not 
definitely along the lines of any of these schools. This song, 
quite successful, is typical of the class the public-at-large 
seems to prefer at present. Perhaps it stands for what the 
American song is, on the average, up to today.”) 

Mr. Bratton, at Schirmer’s, also calls attention to “There 
Is no Death,” O’Hara “Year’s at the Spring” and “Con- 
certstiick,” Mrs. Beach; “Pages Fugitives’ (Echo), by 
Francis Hendricks; “Past and Future” and “Love’s Sor- 
row,” Shelley; “Dawn,” by Curran; “Boat Song,” by Har- 
riet Ware, and the high class work of Griffes. 

Sacrep Music 

Having received a list of compositions by various com- 
posers from the Lorenz Publishing Co., and having looked 
up the names of the composers in the dictionaries, in order 
to assure myself that they were Americans, but without 
success, I wrote to the Lorenz Company asking for infor- 
mation on the subject. This is the ter & “Your list is 
being returned to you with the notation—they are all Amer- 
icans”—and adding, “There is nothing strange about your 
inability to receive information from the encyclopedia re- 
garding American composers. The encyclopedias are made 
up of matter from foreign encyclopedias which pay no 
attention to it. The people issued a dictionary 
of music some years ago and left out of it some of their 
own most prominent composers simply because the editor 
overlooked the fact that the foreign authorities on which he 
depended did not have the American material.” Things 
have improved since then, but it is still a fact that there is 
very little information easy to be had upon the subject of 
our popular church composers. — ; 

Here is the list of music furnished by Lorenz, and as will 
be seen by the dates, most of them are twenty years old, 
and all of them are still going strong: “Like as a Father” 


(1893), Vance; “Daybreak” (1901), Parks; “My Task” 
(1903), Ashford; “I'm a Pilgrim” (1904), Lorenz; “Siill, 
Still with Thee” (1905), Wilson; “Be with us yet” (1903), 
Fearis; “Remember Now Thy Creator” (1903), Adams; 
“Praise Ye Jehovah” (1901), Lyon; “Lift Up Your Heads” 
(1901), Emerson; “Make Me a Sanctuary” (1901), Lorenz; 
“Arise, Shine” (1898) Lyon; “Lift Up Your Heads” (1897), 
Ashford; “Make a Joyful Noise” (1893), Vance; “O, Come 
Let Us Sing” (1896), Park; “The Lord Is King” (1897), 
Ashford; “Let Mount Zion Rejoice” (1896), Herbert; “The 
Unseen City” (1895), Nelson; “Lead,.Kindly Light” (1895), 
McAfee; “Just as 1 Am” (1895), Parks. ; 

One thing is notable about all these pieces, namely, that 
they are eminently American in being eminently sane, 
healthy, vigorous. They are not emotional except in the 
sense of uplift—joyous good health, strength and faith, 
Some of them are almost revival songs, spirituals, possess- 
ing that splendid spirit of high endeavor that is so plainly 
of American growth, There could not be a better founda- 
tion for our art-music (and it may be added that it is cer- 
tainly the foundation of much of our popular music.) It is 
the natural expression of the joy that our forefathers felt 
in the freedom of America after the centuries of suppres- 
sion in the European countries from which they came. 

These pieces have been made successful through all these 
years by the unspoiled people of America, who know little 
of the borrowed refinements of our great cities, and almost 
nothing of the pampered taste of the concert and opera 
patrons of New York, Boston and Chicago, Anyone who is 
interested in American music and the American idiom will 
do well to read Lorenz's book, above alluded to, which is 
far more than the name indicates, and tells a true story of 
American music as it is, 

Heart Soncs 

The Ditson Company sends a long list of its own pub- 
lications and a thick book entitled “Heart Songs,” published 
by the Chapple Company for the World Syndicate Com- 
pany. This book appears to have been promoted by the 
National Magazine, Boston, and edited by Chadwick and 
Victor Herbert. Its contents are songs selected by the 
people, and a prize was given to each person who suggested 
a song that was ultimately included in the published work, 
The following passage from the “Foreword” is of interest: 
“In the mails came the yellow, timeworn music that had 
been on ‘mother’s’ piano, when as a young man ‘father’ 
timidly turned the music. . . There are four or five 
hundred songs, many of them familiar, but no indication as 
to the nationality of the composers, nor any word as to their 
lives, or the years of their birth or death. To seek out all 
this information would, of course, demand more time than 
can be devoted to it by a busy editor. But it is a very great 
pity that somebody does not give us a biographical diction- 
ary of “America’s Living Successes.” It is a thing that is 
greatly needed. 

Ditson also sends several collections of folk songs or old 
popular songs: “Good Old Songs,” “Minstrel Songs,” and 
a second volume of “Good Old Songs.” This work was 
first published in 1887 under the title “Good Old Songs We 
Used to Sing.” Many of the songs are English, Scotch « 
Irish, and some from continental Europe. The minstrel 
songs seem to be mostly American. A list of best sellers 
furnished by Ditson contains a few old ones: “Forgotten,” 
Cowles; “When the Corn Is Waving Annie, Dear,” Blam- 
phin; “Good-Night, Little Girl, Good-Night,” Macy; 
“Sweetest Story Ever Told,” Stultz; “When the Heart Is 
Young,” Buck; “By the Waters of Babylon,” Howell; 
“Whispering Hope,” Alice Hawthorne (the pseudonym ot 
Sept. Winner, who wrote the “Mocking Bird” mentioned 
above. ) 

“BLuEs” 


A whole chapter could be written on American popular— 
that is, real popular—music (rag-time, “jazz,” and the like.) 
This sort of music has shown an extraordinary development, 
both technically and basically. Technically it has become 
more and more chromatic, more and more syncopated. 
Basically it is solid enough, most of the melodies being 
“ragged” re-hashes of the old idiom. It now appears that the 
climax has been reached and there is an evident reaction. 
None of this music has much influence on music of a more 
serious nature, reflecting more serious sentiments—the 
“heart and home” kind. ‘ It is a separate and distinct type. 

There are many names which spring up, last a day, and 
vanish. What they are, and why they are, and who in- 
vented them I have no idea. I have before me, for instance, 
the “Dallas Blues,” the father of all the “blues,” sent by the 
kindness of the McKinley Music Co. What are “blues?” 
Who invented the name and what does it mean? Then 
there were, for a long time, “Two-Steps,” to which cate- 
gory some of the early Sousa marches belong. That was a 
dance which flourished for about twenty years beginning in 
1885 or 1890, later superseded by one-steps, tangoes, and 
other dances, more or less popular. Did the music make 
the dances or the dances make the music? And where did 
the idiom and the rhythm come from? Did we invent it or 
was it borrowed? Nominally some of these dances came 
from Spain, Mexico and South America. Actually the 
music we write for them has not the least resemblance to 
the real thing. 

Most of these have been made into songs, since only songs 
sell—(program music again! the American public seems to 
demand .an aid to the imagination; it has been the Negro, 
the Indian, the Oriental, bells, birds, etc., ete., by turn.) 
Mostly the words and the music do not “fit” at all and the 
results are often amusing. Amusing too, are the heart 
songs that are set to “quick-step” music, a “quick-step” 
rhythm being a dotted eighth followed by a sixteenth in 
four-fourths time, rather fast, this rhythm being repeated, 
over and over again, throughout the entire composition, 
with a few breaks at verse endings. When you think of 
this “quick-step” rhythm fitted to such words as “I can see 
the shady woodland by the bright and sparkling stream,” 
you can see how really absurd it is. This is a heart song— 
all about mother—with a picture of a homelike interior on 
the front. 

The success of such things has undoubtedly been among 
people who enjoy music of a rather lively character and 
understand no other kind, but would not care for any words 
suggesting lively “earthly” thoughts. They would be 
shocked by such words; they would be bored by music 
really suited to the words they like. So they fit music they 
like to words they like regardless of the result. It may be 
added that many “revival” hymns, some of them in collec- 
tions of hymns used by educated and refined people, often 
have this same “quick-step” rhythm: F. P. 
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CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION GIVES SEVEN 
BRILLIANT PERFORMANCES IN PHILADELPHIA 


After completing its season in New York on February 25, 
the Chicago Opera journeyed to Philadelphia for seven per- 
formances, this being its first engagement on the tour which 
will take the organization to the Coast. “Tannhauser” was 
chosen for the opening night on February 27, sung in Ger- 
man, and a brilliant assemblage, socially as well as music- 

ally, gathered at the Metropolitan Opera House to pay 
tribute to Mary Garden and her company. Many of the 
artists presented during the week by the famous impresaria- 
prima donna already were established favorites in Philadel- 
pbia, but there also were some new ones who won numerous 
friends and admirers before the performances ended on 
Saturday night. Unhackneyed operas were given, and they 
were doubly interesting due to the fact that these particular 
works are not presented by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
nany during its regular season in Philadelphia. As all of 
these operas have been reviewed in these columns—both the 
Chicago and New York performances—it is not necessary 
at this time to give a detailed report of each performance. 
Suffice it to say that Philadelphia enjoyed a brilliant week 
of opera, for the stage settings were handsome, the principals 
on the: whole in fine voice, the chorus excellent, and the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet superb, The wielders of the baton, 
too, should be given a word of praise for their capable con- 
ducting 
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GOORONES > vctocccccreccccdbagesads epekovesesiben Maria Claessens 
EEUROED : 6 5 od 0.0 0 00.00 040500400 4eRenes seabed Sallustio Civai 


Incidental Dances by Corps de Ballet. 
Ballet Masters—Serge Oukrainsky and Andreas Paviey. 
Conductor, Giorgio Polacco 


“PELLEAS AND MELISANDE,” MARCH 3, 





ESET HPA PTITLeT eit Mary Garden 
Genevieve pawau toe cks soo awk ee sban kaeaeeeteres Maria Claessens 
Little Yniold -»»Melba an 
Pelleas ......++++ .Alfred Maguenat 
TEE. a bak 904s 608 Hector Dufranne 
BE EL Sey ckGoice N45 b6ovbedeesbenbeveenrdescabe Edouard Cotreuil 
ON ee on ay ok es eh kae'e Ce au adeutels Constantin Nicolay 


Conductor, Giorgio Polacco 


“THE JEWELS OF THE MADONNA,” MARCH 4 (Matinee). 


Gennaro, a Blackemith.... 0.6.5.0 cscs ceceeeweene Forrest Lamont 
Carmela, His Mother........ etbhwnsecdureyse oie Maria Claessens 
EE 5 oot a tas ELAS Tabatha coke seer endeer seriarees osa isa 
Rafaele, Leader of the Camorra...........60see0e Giacomo Rimini 
RGR: Bi TAGEDD és Be ob Vac edH ewer bes ocerionsyes ine Sa 
Cicciilo » PME ee af ose Mojica 
Saooh } o Vb ods eee beens ates Camorrists. . . 1 soge et Civai 
Stella : peeceery Maxwell 
Concetta > .....-ss0s Friends of Camorrists... 4 Philine Falco 
Serena Irene Pavloska 
Gracie, ©, DANO oc cccccitocrnsnpecscrcenveresceces Ada Nemoroff 
Totomse, B PORORRE 2c sv cicecevcdeseweceeeccccssenceve ee Dua 
D Wemwee GAGE onc 8c enmea bed weet neh s cbneeesccces Elise de Valois 





Be Watts VOR vc ksticccds hccare bices cvceda Grace Cunningham 
Ae Fed COM VERON iii cbi ees bebe ccvecsenves Eugenio Correnti 
MD Maenseel Vane o csvvasdapeesnccesvcccrctenguceaces Max Toft 
Be TN TR So cedivccacsese Constantin Nicolay 
POON DOGEED  PUMNOO. hos ke: & adhe o'e bVRES ov dese sens dh Herman Tappo 
Daped BOGUR IONE obs ve abeiericg oes cede eanghed William Fisher 
POI Paes een POEL PET oer ree Louis Derman 
Vendor of Sacred Images .......... 6s eesseenes Francesco Raviola 
SE TEE bc UG wick 240 6 cabs ox evcrrcknr teats Conses Minerva 
pO SET EIS Oe TO Perit. Tee Paul Aronson 


.-Elias Berkenbilt 
vee os ....Haerry Cantor 
RIE “Jean de Keyser 


Second Monk 
First Young Man ... 
ree Young Man . 






Se NE ED ied sv hvda b b4 Oo ep noe ed -Yolande Preesburg 
2, Yous PONE ii inin 60's 04 lg Beet Gives iam a .. Anna ie 
| PPUPEESE OE LETTE Tee ee a onstantin tcola 

First Girl. Sedalece oc tppomdapedes ss Leandbes eee Sadie Vanderbosc 
Baeens. Gost sions cco phd epemhenseeen¥+ cbs epebiwsies Esther Loomis 


Conductor—-Pietro Cimini 
“MONNA VANNA,” MARCH 4 


Prinzivalle, Captain of the Florentine Troops ...... Lucien Muratore 
Guido Colonna, Commander of the Garrison at Pisa, Geor, re Baklanoft 


Monna Vanna, His Wife ......cccsrccccecsrresenes Garden 
Marco Colonna, Father of Guido ......+6-.06++5+ Edouard Cotreuil 
Vedio, Secretary to Prinzivalle .......+5-scceeecneveee ose Mojica 
Trivulzio, Envoy from Florence .....6.++-0++++> ( ere eee 
Borso ast ctienne Contesso 
Torello } sae eee Retest Lieutenants of Guido.... { eee nen 


Conductor, Giorgio Polacco 


Reuter’s Chamber Music Repertory 
Aside from his many appearances as soloist throughout 
the country, Rudolph Reuter has been unduly active thus 
far this season in the cause of chamber music. In Chicago, 
with cello, he is giving first performances of sonatas by 
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Dohnanyi and by the American composer, Clarence Loomis, 
besides playing sonatas by Strauss, Grieg, Brahms and 
Mendelssohn. With Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, he is playing sonatas by the 
American composer, John Powell, and by Grieg, Brahms, 
Strauss, D’Indy, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn and 
Schubert. In trio ensemble programs in Muscatine, Ia., 
Manitowoc, Wis., Rock Island, three in Indianapolis and 
four in Davenport, he has included among others, trios by 
Brahms, op. 8 and 87; Beethoven, in E flat; Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Godard, Tschaikowsky, Arensky - and Dvorak. 

These, with several other such appearances, concerts for 
two pianos and numerous solo engagements, have necessi- 
tated the mastery of an unusually large and comprehensive 
repretory, and Mr. Reuter, in every way, ‘has proven him- 
self more than capable of ‘such an achievement. 


Mae Miller’s Pupils at Gallerie Intime 


Mae D. Miller, vocal teacher of New York City and 
Allentown and Bethlehem, Pa., preseried a number of 

pils from her New York class in a concert at the Gallerie 

ntime, March 4. A pleasing and varied program was 
presented and some beautiful voices were heard, there being 
in each case evidence of careful, intelligent training. There 
was generally very good tone production and fine diction. 
Arias from a number of operas were admirably sung, and 
there were delightful shorter numbers and duets. Those 
appearing on the program were Freda Bohland, Lillian Wil- 
son, Florence Genge, Mildred Mahoney, Dorothy Mertz, 
Bernadine Brady, Edith Kichline, Grace Peters, Lucy Lehr, 
Mae Ruhe, Edna Hunsicker, Helen Adams, Helen Miller; 
Adele Schuyler, Baptiste Lanza, Charles Kline, William 
Butz, and Russel Van Winkle. A large audience evidenced 
its appreciation. This artistic gallery has excellent acoustics, 
and the surroundings and atmosphere are such that an artist 
can not help but give his best. 


Caselotti Student Scores 


Marie Caselotti, wife and pupil of G. H. Caselotti, New 
York vocal maestro, was called upon at the last moment to 
take the part of Gilda in “Rigoletto,” at the Longacre 
Theater, on Sunday ever February 26, the performance 
being given by the People’s ere Company. Irene Welsh, 
who = originally cast for Gilda, was suddenly taken ill 
and Mme. Caselotti kindly consented to fill her place. A 
short time ago Mme. Caselotti made her atic debut as 
Gilda at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., when she 
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scored a triumph. Her success on February 26 was equally 
"Mme. Casclotti is { the front. She will 

me, selotti is Bodice to ront. will sing 
the title role in “ ” at the ar bodive Academy of Music 
in the near A Ba ge 


BERLIN 


- (Continued from page 7) 
the ‘next. _ After an absence of some two’ years the once 
beloved Felix presented himself in a special concert for 
the first time last night. That os public’s praeates for 
him have suffered nothing by the long absence nor by what 
went before, was — from tee on sold-out house for both 
public ehearsals and ftom gab and the overwhelming and 
ever-intreasing ‘en pee ater every number. His offer- 
ings, Prien eee Bs 1 by Beethoven: the eight and 
t,” “Leonore” overtures and 
pee "a ennilie bataille ai sure drawing cards. He con- 
ducted them all well, remarkably, well in fact, for Wein- 
gartner can give aces and spades to any other kapellmeister 
living. He is the sublimation of the Imeister, and in 
addition to his prodigous command of technic he even sum- 
moned this time a great deal of his old-time fire. But it 
was fire blown from dying embers by the bellows of public 
enthusiasm, not the inner flame that always glowed, even 
when it did not flare up, in the heart of Nikisch. Nikisch 
was an instinctive conductor ; Weingartner is an intellectual 
one. Outward energy, expressed in rh and dynamics, 
takes the place of inward emotion, Perhaps, if memory 
of Nikisch were not so vivid, Weingartner’s~ art would be 
more convincing; to many it was _convincing enough, At 
any rate—“le roi est mort. . . 


A Goon ciaakt 

Of eminent soloists, who have appeared recently, the 
Russian cellist, Belousoff, is perhaps the most outstanding 
figure, both because of his great technical equi t and 
his high grade musicianship, backed by a genuine artistic 
amma. In two concerts, one of ~ ct with orchestra, 
e covered a broad section of cello literature, including the 
concertos of Saint-Saéns and Dvorak, and the Rococo 
variations of Tschaikowsky, in which his remarkable 
virtuosity found enough opportunity to show itself. 

EsaR SAERCHINGER, 


Drake to Manage Judson House 


Judson House, the American tenor who has been engaged 
for the role of Ferrando in Mozart's “Cosi Fan Tutte,” 
which will tour the country next fall, has been added to the 
list of artists managed by Charles N. Drake. Mr. House 
has to his credit four successive appearances at the Worces- 
ter i) Music Festival, and a list of other oratorio 
and festival engagements during the past two or three years. 
He was recently heard in “The Messiah” with the New 
York Oratorio Society, and has just been booked for an 
appearance at the Charlotte (N. C.) Music Festival in May. 





Danise Rarely Idle 


There are few spare moments in the life Giuseppe 
Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. Danise 
sings per schedule several times a week—and in this season 
of colds and “flu” he frequently increases his week! Bn 
of performances with “pinch-hitting” appearances. 
rehearsals and performances, Mr. Danise is makin, 
series of records for the Brunswick Phonograph og 8 ne varies 
his labors in the recording laboratory by pc Neapolitan 
anes as well as the standard operatic ‘arias for which he is 

amous. 


Two Canadian Dates for Althouse 


Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged for two Canadian appearances—the 
ore in St, Catharines, Ont:, on March 2B the the other at 
Hamilton in the same province the following day, March 29. 
This month Mr. Althouse also will sing at Mt. Carmel, Pa., 
and be soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Or chestra. 
Among the tenor’s forthcoming engagements is his appear- 
ance at the Springfield, Maret Music Festival on May 12, 
when he will sing the title role in “Faust” which will be 
given in concert form. 





Irene Williams Substitutes for Pavloska 
Following an appearance with the Minneapolis Sym 


Orchestra on February 19, and a song recital at Br: em 
S. D., on February 21, Irene Williams gave a song recital 
at the South Shore Country Club in Chicago on February 


26. Richard Hageman was at the piano for Miss Williams, 
who appeared at this concert in place of Irene Pavloska, 
originally announced. Miss Pavloska’s operatic engage- 
— made it impossible for her to sing in Chicago ote 
ay 


Clara Butt’s Ovation 


A rare welcome awaited Dame Clara Butt, Kennerley 
Rumford, and their assisting gre F when they wr 
bee concert tour of Canada and the United tates at 

ancouver. B. C., on February 7. Although, owing to che 
scarcity of auditoriums, the concert at eleven o'clock 
at night, the house was crowded and audience lingered 
until half past one in the morning, demanding encores. 


Namara Recruited for Radiophone 


Radio fans who heard Mme. Namara recently when she 
sang for the radiophone, under the auspices of the New 
York Globe, had little doubt of her success when she 
peared in the title role of “Thais” the last week of the 
Chicago Opera Association's stay in New York. 
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COTTLOW 


Scores in Chicago and Baltimore 


“She Is One of the Few Queens 
of the Modern Keyboard” 


—HERMAN DEVRIES 


Augusta Cottlow, the American pianist, or shall we 
say THE GREAT AMERICAN WOMAN PIANIST, 
deserves the latter title indisputably. 

I think no one will contradict me. . EVERY 
PIANISTIC ACCOMPLISHMENT IS HERS, both 
technical and interpretative. She has power in her 
fingers, wrists and arms, and power in her brain; 
her tone can be lovely in cantabile, and masterful 
in forte and climax. 

SHE IS ONE OF THE FEW QUEENS OF THE 
MODERN KEYBOARD. Her success is but a feeble 
recompense for, and recognition of, her merits.— 


Herman Devries, Chicago American, February 


28, 1922. 


Her music is mellow, well wrought, and of inescap- 
able interest, sensing its fine outlines, its chang- 
ing moods, its need of supple wrists and fingers, of 
fierceness and of tender tones.—Chicago Journal, 
February 27, 1922. 


She has grasp of the music, a clean, sure command 


of the keyboard, and plays with gratifying poise.— | 


Chicago Evening Post, February 27, 1922. 


Her performance was stirring to the point of be- 
coming exciting.—Chicago Tribune, February 27, 
1922. 


| WITH BALTIMORE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 


February 5, 1922. 


MacDowel!’s Concerto in D minor was played by 
Augusta Cottlow, a performer endowed with a re- 
markably artistic conception of the beauties of the 
work. The artist painted in the most 
delicate variety of shades the tone-picture con- 
ceived by the famous American composer. 


Her certainty of execution, the splendid contrasts 
she presented, and the beautiful tone she produced 
from the instr t, all proclaim her one who 
piays with authority. . . seems thoroughly 
imbued with the life and spirit of the composer.— 
Baltimore News, February 6, 1922. 





The MacDowell Concerto was played with a 

warmth and authority of tone that brought forth 

i the great beauty of this melodious work.—Balti- 
more Sun, February 6, 1922. 


Under her skilled fingers the piano became an or- 
chestral instrument.—Baltimore American, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1922. 





MANAGEMENT: 


CHARLES N. DRAKE, 507 Fifth Ave., New York | 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 











MUSIC IN A DEMOCRACY 


The Effect of Music on Future Generations as a Result of Public Education 


A great democracy must depend for its success upon the 
social and political satisfaction of the people who make up 
the democracy. No government which is distasteful to the 


majority of people living under that rule can long endure . 


unless it be by sheer force of military domination, While 
this is effective in government regulation, it is not equally 
true in education, and educational autocracy does not imply 
domination by a small minority, but the autocracy must of 
necessity confine itself to that small group of leaders which 
not only can plan what should be done, but which also can 
maintain administrative efficiency to the point of seeing that 
their policies and immediate plans are carried out to full 
fruition. There are a great many people who believe that 
a democratized education would mean giving to everyone 
the right to claim full recognition of their own imagined 
ability. Demagogues thrive on such disturbances, both in 
politics and education. Sophistry falls by force of its own 
weight, and truth takes its place. 

So it is in education. There is no method of comparison 
by which we could arrive at any satisfactory compromise 
between the conflicting thought of the private teacher on 
one side, and the “crowd” teacher on the other. The suc- 
cess of public education depends largely upon the ability of 
teachers to reach the individual mind through the very diffi- 
cult method of mass instruction. Method is a very impor- 
tant thing, but, after all, the real crux of the situation is 
the personality and ability which go behind the presentation 
of any particular method. 

Fotk Music As AN Ap To Democracy. 


The rapid development of America, and the speed with 
which land workers arrived almost to a point of affluence, 
were the determining factors in preventing the growth of 
peasantry in this country. In contrast with this we find 
that the lack of a universal system of education in most 
of the European countries was the great determining fac- 
tor in the development of Continental peasantry. We read 
much about the marvelous folk music of Russia. If we re- 
flect, we find that this was the result of lack of school 
education, and it was one of the ways through which the 
peasantry expressed its social, intellectual and political de- 
velopments, The folk music of Germany, perhaps not so 
inspired as the music of Russia, and not so beautiful in its 
content, was the result of education built largely around 
mythological text. European diplomacy realized at a very 
early stage that national education would be a large con- 
tributing element in solidarity in political unification, and 
because of this fact did a great deal to encourage music as 
a national institution. The government-supported opera 
houses in several continental countries made the development 
of music possible, and thereby brought distinction and honor 
to native sons. America has not felt the necessity for this, 
but the time will surely come when our own government 
will appreciate the fact that there is no greater force in 
nationalization than a well organized and controlled scheme 
for educating the populace to the belief that music is an 
important part of educational and political strength. 

Wuat THE ScHoots Can Do. 


The public school systems of the United States, with very 
few exceptions, are now stressing music with the hope that 
no one shall leave school ignorant at least of the influence 
which music has in character building for citizenship. Each 
years enormous sums of money have been appropriated by 
private individuals for the maintenance of opera houses, 
symphony orchestras, choral societies. Such money was 
néeded . because without it little progress could have been 
made, To such citizens who have given unselfishly to the 
great cause only the fullest praise should be accorded. Criti- 
cism is hardly in order, even by those who still hate to see 
the great subject of music patronized largely by the wealthy. 
Certain civic bodies have done a great deal in the direction 
of cultural music, but unfortunately there has never been 
a consistent effort to nationalize this principle. The activity 
has been largely local, and no government recognition has, 
up to the present, been given. In spite of these conditions 
the schools have been carrying on the great work of bring- 
ing music not only into the school, but also into the home. 
The organization of bands and orchestras, glee clubs, etc., 
in our schools, can not be without fruitful result. The full 
effect, of course, may not be realized for several genera- 
tions, but it is bound to come, because a love for music is 
being instilled into the hearts of the citizens of tomorrow. 
And for that reason the early formation of correct habits 
will inspire the men and women of coming generations to 
make possible the ideals of the present day teachers. 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 

The development of mechanical musical instruments has 
played a very strong part in the cultural life of America. 
Perhaps the well organized music in motion picture houses 
in the larger cities will gradually make itself felt in smaller 
towns and communities, although not on so fine a scale. It 
is unfortunate in this particular,-that the larger cities do 
not formulate the .policies of the country. 
we might find a more active presentation of music in the 
smaller communities, There is no need in an article of this 
nature to give the reasons why such Utopian conditions are 
impossible. The right thing to do is to keep on trying—and’ 
consequences will result in accordance with that effort. 


Tue Democracy. : 
Every once in a while a group of enthusiastic people 


gather together for the purpose of giving more recognition 
to music by American composers. rely there is no more 


worthy movement. Yet there are so few of the new world com- 


posers who have schooled themselves sufficiently in the | 

ain national Se. The day. is com- | 

the case, time alone will be the 
American ‘ 


ancient routine to 
ing when this wi : 
determining factor‘as to whether the music by: our 

composers shall take its place side by side with composers 


of the old world. However, if we are going to make music 
a force in a democracy we must not commence by adopting 
the ancient standards which we have followed for so many 
years, but we must begin anew in an effort to reach all 
people of all classes and stations in life, train them along 
the ideals of appreciation and hope that at least a few of 
them will arrive at the point where it is possible to create 
something wonderful in art as well as to develop the power 
to perform. Such standards have not yet been determined. 
It will depend largely upon the character of music which is 
to be taught in our schools for years to come. No picayune 
method of instruction can be labeled as the panacea for all 
ills. When we practise what we preach, the high lights of 
education will commence to shine as brilliantly as the sun 
through cerulean ether. 


Thomas James Kelly Lectures 


Thomas James Kelly's recent lectures for the Woman's 
City Club of Cincinnati have been attended by many of 
the most prominent women of that city who have been for 
years identified with the most distinguished musical - and 
social life. “Opera and Music Drama: a Study in Evolu- 
tion” served to bring out a new way of handling an old 
subject, the lecturer finding the “spirit” which had been 
seeking for expression from the earliest art-beginnings of 
Greece. 

A very interesting number was the lecture on “Some 
Types of American Folk Song,” which Mr. Kelly pre- 
sented in an original way, and in which he had the assistance 
of three of his most interesting students, who sang many 
illustrations. These young women were Emma Zoellner, 
of Dallas, Tex.; Lyda Clark Darlington, of Huntington, 
W. Va., and Margaret Brahan, of Memphis, Tenn. 

On February 1 Mr. Kelly gave “Sidney Lanier: A Com- 
memoration,” in a spirit of affectionate remembrance of the 
birthday of the great poet of music, who was born Feb- 
ruary 3, 1842. The lecturer treated the subject with the 
greatest tenderness, reading notable portions of the poet’s 
work and giving a comprehensive sketch of his active life 
in music and poetry. Two of Lanier’s poems set to music 
were sung by Mary Towsley Pfau, accompanied by Eliza- 
beth Cook, who wrote the brilliant musical setting for the 
“Evening Songs;” the other number was George W. Chad- 
wick’s setting of the “Ballad of Trees and the Master.” 
This feature was received with the greatest enthusiasm and 
Mr. Kelly was offered engagements for it on dates in the 
autumn season. -Mrs. Piau is one of the most popular 
singers in Cincinnati owing to the excellence of her work, 
the genuineness of her art, and her carefully prepared pro- 
grams; she has been for several seasons one of Mr. Kelly's 
leading artist-students. 


People’s Opera Company Gives “Rigoletto” 

The People’s Opera Company gave an excellent per- 
formance of “Rigoletto” at the Longacre Theater on Sun- 
day evening, February 26. The cast included Fausto Ca- 
vallini, tenor, whose fine artistry helped in a large measure 
to make the performance a successful one. He is an artist 
pupil of Chev, Alfredo Martino and has had extended ex- 
perience in the operatic field. Silvio Garavelli, baritone, 
won enthusiastic admiration for his work. Irene Welsh, 
also an artist of Maestro Martino, was unable to sing 
the soprano role as scheduled, and it was taken by Maria 
Caselotti, who displayed a very pleasing voice and one 
that carries well. Miss Marlow in the mezzo soprano 
role, also did some commendable work. The bass role 
was ably sung by Pierre Remington. Antonio Dell’ Ore- 
fice we the performance with his customary skill and 
insight. 

The People’s Opera Company, under the general ar- 
tistic direction of Chev. Alfredo Martino, aims to present 
performances of grand opera which shall be of high merit, 
at low admission prices. In addition it gives artists an op- 
portunity for appearances which might not otherwise a 
possible. The artistic success so far achieved by the or- 
ganization emphasizes the fact that it is filling a real need. 


ao 2. 


Music Students’ League to Meet 


The newly formed Music Students’. League will hold its 
next meeting on Sunday afternoon, March 19, at 65 East 
56th street, at three o’clock. Prominent speakers will ad- 
dress the gathering and several well known artists have 
promised to appear, among them being Mme. Calvé,. Some 
of the sponsors (Advisory Board) of the new league are: 
Dr. E. A. Noble, J. Fletcher Shera, Harold Bauer, ‘Leopold 
Godowsky, Leonard Liebling, Henry E. Krehbiel, Henry T. 
Finck, John C. Freund, Emilie Frances Bauer. Josef Stran- 
sky, Pierre Key, etc. 








If this were so 


Essentials of Music 
Books One and Two 
Rudiments and Theory 
by 
C. IRVING VALENTINE 


A series of Text and Reference Books with study assign- 
ments and progress problems. contains 32 es 
of text and 32 pages of ruled music for the problems, 
Fits the pocket. rice 40 cents each. 'o schools, 30 cents, 


A sample set will be sent to Music 
Supervisors on request, for examination. 


A. &. Barnes & Co., 118 East 25th Street; Ni Y. 
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Tue Besr Is Cuxaresr. 
“Will you kindly tell me what is the highest price 

charged by a voice teacher in the United Stat 

the address of this teacher?” “f 2 bap ands 

The highest price is that paid to an incompetent teacher, for you 
not only pay him pe aga but likewise rs draw heayily upon 
your Fd gy Pere voive, he addresses of reputable teachers you 
will find in the columns of the Musicar Courter, 


Summer Fesrivats Asroap. 
“Can you tell me anything about the various music festivals 
which are scheduled to take place in Europe this summer?” 

As yet many of these are uncertain, but it is probable that the 
dates will be decided upon very shortly. Those already announced 
include the R festival of the Max Reger Society which will 
take place in Breslau, April 26 to May 1, under the management 
of Georg Dohrn, with first class soloists; the Zurich International 
Festival, May 10 to May 31, when several performances of “Tristan,” 
* rmaus,” “Carmen” and “Louise,” given by German and 
French ensembles under eminent conductors, and English drama by 
the Everyman Players will be given; at the Brahms festival at Es- 
sen, May 15 to 22, the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the composer’s death, there will be orchestral performances with a 
greatly aug d icipal orchestra, also performances of his 
chamber music works; the Beethoyen festival at Bonn, May 22 to 
26, in connection with the celebration in his native city of the 150th 
anniversary of his death; the German Tonkunstler Festival at 
Dusseldorf in June, when there will be performances of new_ works 
by German composers chosen by a committee of the largest German 
music federation; the Chamber Music Festival at Donauesschingen, 
in July, under the patronage of the Prince of Furstenberg, when 
German and foreign novelties, chosen by a special jury will be per- 
formed; the Mozart Festival, in August, at Salzburg, at which there 
will be performances of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” Strauss’ “Ari- 
adne auf Naxos,” under Richard Strauss and Franz Schalk, also 
symphonic concerts and recitals of international guests and_per- 
formances of Calderon’s “Great World Theater” under Max Rein- 
hardt; the Munich Festival Plays, August 15 to September 15, with 
opera performances of Mozart, Wagner and modern German operas 
by the Munich Opera ensemble, under Bruno Walter, Muck, etc. 
The Passion plays at Oberammergau will coincide with this festival 
and can be easily reached from Munich. Among the festivals for 
which no date has as yet been given are the Bach Festival at Ham- 
burg, the Handel Festival at Halle, the Nether-Rhenish Music Fes- 
tival, probably at Cologne, the National Welsh Festival (Eistedfod). 

Sincinc Witnour TEacuer. 
“Knowing that you are an authority on all musical matters, 

I am writing to ask if you will advise me on a matter of im- 


_ lesson 
ive me 
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portance, I am anxious to learn to sing, but I live in a small 

town where there are no vocal teachers, I cannot afford to go 
away for lessons and have wondered whether it would be pos- 
sible for to learn to sing if I bought one of the books that 
teach le how to sing. If I did exactly as they direct do 
you think it would help me to become a good singer?” 

It has always seemed to the writer that it was impossible for 
anyone to learn singing from a The book may tell you to do 
a certain thing and you think you are exactly following instruc- 
tions, but you cannot hear and judge what kind. of a noise you are 
making; it requires someone with a trained ear and method to 
hear you and show you where you are wrong. If you study by 
yourself, without understanding the physiology of throat, head and 
breathing apparatus, you would get hopelessly “muddled.” There 
are so many s on singing that a choice would be difficult, the 
majority being written for the pupil whose teacher would recom- 
mend the one best illustrating the method taught. Learning to 
sing—that is, to use the voice correctly—is not an easy matter, 
and many of the great singers have not only spent perhaps as 
a. as ten years with a teacher, but are constantly studying, 
coaching and practising to keep the voice in its best condition, fi 
you attempt to learn by yourself, you would undoubtedly learn 
wrongly and acquire many bad habits that would be difficult to 
correct later, 

Tue Bisrpuam Curve, 

“Several weeks ago I read in one of your publications about 
a new musical society which has been Lrmed for the purpose 
of giving singers opportunities, with a view to their appearance 
before the public.” 

You probably have reference to the Musical Debut Society, in 
which the late David Bispham was very much interested, and which, 
as a memorial to him, has been changed to the Bispham Club. 
You can obtain complete details regarding it, by addressing John 
Lowe Nelson, 44 Washington Mews, New York, 

Does Catve Teacn? 

“Can you inform me whether Calve teaches? I have heard 
that she takes pupils but have been unable to find out much 
about it and would be pleased if you could give me informa- 
tion, 

Yes, Mme, Calve has had pupils on her estate in Southern 
France, but she takes only those whose voices she likes and for 
whom she believes there is a distinct chance for success. When 
here recently, she told the Musica, Courter she sought a young 
American singer with appropriate voice, to whom she might teach— 
without fee, of eae the traditions of her Carmen, 


Boarp in Paris, 
“Is it possible for a music student to obtain board in Paris 
at reasonable rates such as prevailed before the war?” 

No, the prices for rooms and board are much higher than before 
the war. ents, food, all the necessities of life, have advanced in 
price, as they have in this country, so that the expense of living 
is no longer what can be called cheap, as it used to he. 


How Orv Was He, 
“Can you give me this information about Mischa Elman? 

In what year did he first come to this country and how old 

was he at that time? Thank you!” 

Mischa Elman was born January 21, 1892, so he is just thirty 
years old. He came to New York in November, just before his 
seventeenth birthday, and since that time has been before the Amer- 
ican public on many tours. His success in England and Europe 
was great from the time of his debut in 1904, 
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Leopold Stokowski was the first to receive the $10,000 
“Philadelphia Award.” 

Margaret Matzenauer is making an extensive concert tour. 

The engagement of Anna Fitziu and Andreas de Segurola 
has been broken. 

Arthur Hammerstein, son of the late Oscar, contemplates 
entering the grand opera field. : 

Julia Claussen was soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
four times within a week. 

Gertrude E. Nicholas succeeds Mary Potter as contralto 
soloist at the Mott Avenue Presbyterian Church, East 
Orange. 

Mrs. Mattie D. Willis will conduct in New York a summer 
normal class in the Dunning System. 

Herbert Witherspoon will again head the vocal department 
at Ithaca Conservatory next season. 

George F. Wessels is dead. 

Emil Oberhoffer has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
as conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony. 

“Miss a meal—but don’t miss Hempel” was Sousa’s advice to 
music lovers of Sioux City. ; 

Siegmund Eibenschutz, director of the Vienna Carltheater, 
died a short time ago. : 
Ernest Schelling’s ‘recent bookings included three recitals, 

two orchestral concerts and three rehearsals in five days. 

Fred Patton will sing “The Messiah” with the Choral So- 
ciety of Meadville, Pa., on April 6 

Cyrena Van Gordon has been received as a daughter by 
the Ogallala Sioux and initiated with tribal rites by 
Chief Buffalo Bear. 

At the conclusion of his Milan engagement, Arthur Hackett 
will sing at the Paris Opera Comique. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s Monday evening organ recitals will 
end on March 27. 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle now is organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Allentown. 

Theodore Bauer writes that Paris is in the throes of the 
wildest “jazz.” 

Giuseppe Danise is making some new records for the 
Brunswick. 

Compositions by Florence Golson, blind musician, have won 
the praise of conductors and singers. 

Dresden recently had a Weber Festival Week. 

The daily papers report matrimonial difficulties between 
Mme. Matzenauer and her “100 per cent.” chauffeur 
husband. 

Paul Kochanski has gone to Europe. 

Edwin Hughes will leave for a tour in the extreme southern 

states in April. 

Artists from the Soder-Hueck studios are frequently ap- 
pearing before the public. 

Claire Dux has developed a following among educational 
institutions. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez will give a concert in Honolulu on 


ay 27. 

A. Walter Kramer has made some orchestral arrangements 
for songs especially for Marie Tiffany. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will go to Spain in May. 

Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever” is twenty-five years old. 

Winifred Byrd will close her season with three New York 
appearances. 

Pavlowa will be at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York during the week of April 24. 

Ruth Draper is giving a series of ten recitals at the Selwyn 
Theater. 

Rhea Silberta is arranging entire programs for clubs. 


i 


A Grieg evening was given on March 7 at the Seymour 
School of Music Re-Education. 

Maria Ivogiin will return to America next season, again 
under the Wolfsohn management. 

The director of the Carl Rosa Opera Company is coming 
to New York to seek aid for his organization. 

Frieda Hempel will give a request program at her Carnegie 
Hall recital on March 

A scene from “Madame Butterfly” was given for the Mo- 
zart Society by Harriet Riesberg and John Campbell. 

Gladys Axman sang at the Commodore with fine success 
on March 5. 

The last performance of the American Academy of Dra- 

_., Matic Arts was given at the Lyceum Theater March 10. 

Elizabeth Lennox was scheduled to sing in Benton Harbor, 

_. Mich., March 14: ' 

Ethel Leginska has gone to England. 
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Earle Laros, the pianist, is booked for many engagements 
this spring. 
An audience of 8,000 heard Myra Hess when she appeared 
with the Young People’s Society in San Francisco. 
Alice Michot has been granted a decree of divorce from’ 
Joseph Arthur Plamondon. 

Myrtle Hale Treadwell has been appointed assistant to 
Harold Hurlbut, vocal teacher, of New York. 

“Cosi Fan Tutte” will be presented at the Metropolitan on 
March 24. 
Margarite and Max Selinsky will give a recital for two 
violins at Chalif Hall on the evening of March 24. 
Henri Morin has been decorated by King Ferdinand as 
Officer of the Star of Roumania. 

Annie Louise David now is under the management of Walter 
Anderson. 

Judge Hand has dismissed Mme. Gadski’s slander suit for 
50,000 against the Chicago Opera. 

Octave Dua was operated on last Monday for a tumor. 

Amelita Galli-Curci will return to the Metropolitan Opera 
next season. G.N. 


Fanning Poem to Find Setting in Prize 
Competition 
Cecil Fanning’s gifts as a poet have found due recognition 


in the announcement just made by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs that the baritone’s poem, “A Sicilian 














FANNING, 


baritone and poet, whose N. F. M. C. prize competition poem, 


CECIL 


“A Sicilian Spring,” was printed in last week's Musical 


Courier. 


Spring,” has been chosen as the subject in the Ensemble 
Music Competition, for which a prize of $500 is offered by 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, the Honorary Patron of the 
Federation. 











past season. 


educators concerning 


UNIVERSAL SONG? 





“REVOLUTIONIZE YOUR TEACHING EXPERIENCE, 
BOTH ARTISTICALLY and FINANCIALLY.” 


TO TEACHERS OF VOICE CULTURE: 


Thinking it might interest you, we are taking the liberty of mentioning the wonder- 
ful results of this method of singing which has proved so very successful in our school the 


We can truthfully state that the exclusive use of Frederick H. Haywood’s “UNIVER- 
SAL SONG” as a method of singing has accomplished more for the vocal students of our 
school in the past six months than two years did with other methods which were used be- 
fore we knew of his “UNIVERSAL SONG” Course. 

We consider that through the use of “UNIVERSAL SONG” our school has doubled 
its registration in the vocal department, so noticeable have been the results. 
method that will double the number of Vocal Students in any school in ten months is well 
worth the immediate attention of any teacher. 

I do hope that you will write Mr. Haywood, and trust the results will prove as satis- 
factory as they have with us in our school here in Burlington, Vt. 


Are you interested in the opinions of leading 
the 


plete information and the text material on approval. 


pis UNIVERSAL SONG 
CLASSES 65 West 71st St. New York 
seria ateeneieeiemmeniaiial 


Burlington, Vt., 
January 1, 1922. 


Any singing 


Yours very truly, 


GEORGE H. WILDER, Director, 
Wilder School of Music. 


practical value of ‘ 
Write to us for com- 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Russians Honor NIKISCH 

Berlin, February 21.—The orchestra of the “Great The- 
ater” (Bolshoy Theater) in Moscow has given a special 
memorial concert in honor of Nikisch. The program was 
devoted to Beethoven tefore the concert the conductor 
made a short speech. At the mention of Nikisch’s name the 
audience rose spontaneously in honor of the late conductor 
PROPAGATING SpANisH Music IN GERMANY. 

Munich, February 10.—A special committee for the fur- 
therance of Spanish music in Germany is being organized 
in Munich under the leadership of Generalmusikdirektor 
Walter and the director of the Bavarian Academy ot 
Siegmund von Hausegger. The first concert of 
Spanish music will take place in the near future under the 
directorship of the Spanish composer, Benedito, and with the 
participation of the leading artists of the Munich Opera and 
Konzertverein 


VIENNA PuitwarmMonic May Have New 
Vienna, February 13.—Persistently recurring rumors have 
that this ll be Weingartner’s last season as permanent 
mductor of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Furt 
is generally supposed to be the heir apparent, the 
heing between him and Richard Strauss, who, ac 
ording to information given by his friends, is not willing 
) accept the post if offered to him P.B 


Bruno 


Mu 1¢ 


the orchestra of the 
CONDUCTOR 


BarrisTiNnt ENGAGED FoR NICE, 

tattistini is to sing Rubinstein’'s 
Nero” in Nice in March. He was offered an engagement 
Adriano Theater in Rome in “Don Giovanni” but 
refused on the ground that the theater is too large and not 
such music, It is reported that in Nice he gets 


D. P 


IN VIENNA, 


Rome February 15 


at the 


adapted for 


18.000 lire a night 


KeMP CREATING SENSATION 
tarbara Kemp, the Berlin Opera 
star, is rousing sensation at the Vienna Opera, where she 
appears as guest in “Aida” and Strauss’ “Die Frau Ohne 
Schatten.” Her success is phenomenal. She is being re 
called innumerable times after each performance ‘ 
CuamBer Music For SALZBURG 
Salzburg, February 21.—A Chamber Music Society for the 
promotion of internatfonal chamber music has recently been 
organized in Vienna with Richard Strauss at the head. This 
organization will give a series of chamber music concerts 
at the Salzburg Festival this summer, and a number of prom- 
inent contemporary composers from Germany, France, Hol 
land, Sweden, Belgium, England, Spain, and Switzerland 
have already, offered their personal participation at the 
festival Ss 
Rosé, Jv, witn His Fatuer’s Quartet. 
February 15.—The members of the Rosé Quartet, 
left on an extended tour, will play in Paris for 
the first time since the outbreak of the war, and later on 
will concertize m Spain Arnold Rose's only son, Alfred, 
an eighteen-year-old pianist, will on this tour make his first 
public appearance with his father’s quartet Pr. B 
Wetiesz to Lecrure at CAMBRIDGE 

Vienna, February 18.—Egon Wellesz, the Viennese com 
poser and musicologist, has accepted an invitation tor a 
number of lectures to be held by him in England next May. 
Among others, he will deliver a lecture at Cambridge Uni- 
versity P. B. 


SARBARA 


Vienna, February 19 


INTERNATIONAL 


Vienna 
who have 


BartoK ON Tour. 

Budapest, February 18.—Béla Bartok, leader of the Hun- 
garian musical extremists and, incidentally, a pianist of 
great accomplishments, will visit Paris and London in 
March, playing a number of his compositions there 

PF, 
Vienna TO Have Season or Czecu Opera, 

Prague, February 18.—Negotiations are practically com 
pleted for a season of opera in the Czech language, to be 
given at the Vienna Volksoper in March, when the Bratis- 
lava (Czechoslovakia) Opera Co. will give a series of per- 
tormances of Smetana’s and Dvorak’s operas, while at the 
same time the Volksoper company will sing at Bratislava. 
The Czech company also plans to produce at Vienna a new 
a Slovak composer 
Mevcer Heaps Warsaw 

Warsaw, February 19.—Henryk Melcer, the well known 
Polish composer and pianist and one of the most prominent 
contemporary piano pedagogues, has been appointed Direc- 
tor of the Warsaw Conservatory. Melcer is the author of 
two excellently constructed piano concertos which are very 


opera by 


CONSERVATORY. 
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popular in Poland, also chamber music and many transcrip- 
tions. The post entrusted to him is of great honor and 
import, for the Warsaw Conservatory was the alma mater 
of many of the greatest Polish artists, such as Paderewski, 
Karlowicz, Rozycki, the inimitable Chopin player Slivinski, 
and a host of others. Melcer’s nomination was greeted with 
great joy in the artistic circles of Warsaw. S. P. 
Bic THearricaL Fair ror VIENNA. 

Vienna, February 20.—It is officially announced that the 
Austrian State Theaters, in conjunction with the Austrian 
National Art Gallery, will hold a great Theatrical Fair this 
spring. P. &, 

“Mme. Pompapour” 1n Musicat Comepy. 

Berlin, February 18.—Leo Fall is now working on a new 
operetta, which will be entitled “Madame Pompadour.” The 
libretto is being furnished by Ernst Welisch and Rudolph 
Schanzer. » Kr. 

FRANCO-AUSTRIAN “PEACEFUL PENETRATION.” 

Vienna, February 10.—The present sojourn at Vienna of 
Darius Milhaud gave opportunity for a most interesting 
experiment last night when Milhaud and Arnold Schonberg 
met at the home of Alma Maria Mahler, the widow of Gus- 
tav Mahler. Before invited guests, two performances of 
Schénberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire” were given—one in French, 
conducted by Milhaud (who has but recently produced the 
work at Paris), and one immediately following, in German, 
conducted by Arnold Schénberg himself. Marya Freund 
and Erica Wagner, respectively, were the vocalists, and it 
is interesting to note that the former reverted actually to 
singing the part, while Schonberg, as is well known, calls 
for musical recitation. Aside from this, Schénberg showed 
himself perfectly in accordance with Milhaud’s ron of 
the score ’. 


De Cisneros Scores as Delilah in Washington 


On February 27 the Washington Opera Company, under 
the direction of Edouard Albion, gave its annual gala 
performance of opera. It was a notable social gathering, 
with many of Washington's most distinquished personages 
present. Eleonora de Cisneros sang Delilah, which has 


Photo © Mishkin 
ELEONORA DE CISNEROS, 
who scored a splendid success as Delilah in 
recently, 


Washington 


March 16, 1922 


MARGARITA AND MAX SELINSKY, 
who will give a recital for two violins at Chalif Hall, 168 
West 57th street, on Friday evening, March 24, The pro- 
gram will include the Mozart concertante in D major, two 
Npohr numbers, one by Ries (which is dedicated to the Selin- 
skys) and other compositions by Moszkowski, Drigo-Auer, 
Thome and Sarasate. 





been declared to be one of her greatest roles. The press 
referred to her work as follows: 


Mme, Cisneros was a magnificent Delilah. Her rich and powerful 
contralto is wonderfully suited to the role, and she presented an 
alluring stag: picture while singing “The Song of Spring.”” The 
second act of this opera is one of the most exacting in contralto 
repertory, and Mme. Cisneros scored an artistic triumph both in 
the opening, “Love Lend Me Thy Might” and in the familiar and 
most m«lodious aria of the opera, “‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” 

The Washington Post. 


Mme. de Cisneros was in fine voice and the duet of the third scene 
in act two was beautifully sung.—(F. H.) The Washington Herald. 

Eleonora de Cisneros made an imposing Delilah. Her voice is 
rather light for the music, but it is sweet and expressive of the lure 
that the French composer has put into her arias.--Jessie MacBride, 
Washington Times. 


Eleonora de Cisneros, as Deliiah, displayed a rich contralto voice 
of powerful volume, which was heard to especial advantage in her 
long solo and two duets in act two. Only a finished artist could at 
tempt the rendition of their exacting passages, and Mme. de Cis 
neros received an ovation of applause and several bouquets of flowers 
at the end of the act Evening Star. 


Alberti Praised Throughout Tour 


Sol Alberti, coach and accompanist, who has just: been 
on tour with Renato Zanelli and Grace Wagner, contributed 
a group of piano pieces to each program besides accompany- 
ing the soloists, and was the recipient of extensive favor 
able criticism in the daily papers. Here are what a few of 
them said about his work: 

Mr. Alberti was impressive at the piano Not only were his 
accompaniments an added delight, but his conspicuously good ‘solo 
work compelled earnest attention and admiration. He is a _ per 
former of sincere aims and fine technical ability with penctrating 
insight and temperamental ardor.—Burlington, Vt., Press. 


Mr. Alberti as accompanist and soloist deserves great 
His accompaniments were admirable and his solos were 
and both delicate and virile.—-Phoenix, Ariz., Republican. 


praise 
polished 


Another feature of this program was the masterly playing of Mr 
Alberti.—-Tucson Citizen. 7 


A great tribute must be paid the indefatigable pianist-accompanist, 
Sol Alberti, who played with such exquisite taste in his solos and 
in all his numerous accompaniments, so that part of the ovation 
was for him.—Los Angeles Herald. 


Nor must Signor Alberti be forgotten, He shone as an accom- 
panist but distinguished himself ‘as a pianist and, like his compa- 
nions, received the compliment of a double encore.-Spokane 
Spokesman Review. 
yiano soloist and accompanist, received his share of 

‘ e was recalled en 
furnished excellent support to 


Sol Alberti, 
the applause after his solo numbers, 
thusiastically, His accompaniments 
the artists.—San Diego Sun, 
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LYELL BARBER, 

since the end 
of December, has filled some 
twenty-five concert dates, 
twenty of which were with 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, Erv- 
erywhere he was warmly re- 
ceived, both by the public 
and press, Before the end 
of April Mr. Barber will 
have a number of additional 
dates with Mme. D’ Alvarez. 
For nert season his man- 
ager, Walter Anderson, is 
hooking the young pianist 
exceedingly well, his appear- 
ances including a recital in 
New York and in Chicago. 
He made his metropolitan 
debut this season with ex- 

cellent results, 


pianist, who, 





Matzenauer Making Extensive Concert Tour 


Margaret Matzenauer now is making one of the most 
extensive concert tours ever undertaken by a prima donna 
of the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company. Geographi- 
cally her spring tour extends from Washington, D. C., to 
San Antonio, Texas, and includes virtually all the impor- 
tant cities of the Middle West. Artistically her tour is 
developing into the finest triumph she has yet achieved. 
Included in her engagements are appearances with the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, the Cleveland Symphony Orches- 
tra and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. She is being 
announced as the principal attraction at the music fes- 
tivals that will be conducted this spring in Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Evanston, Ill, and Marysville, Mo. 

Speaking of her recent appearance in Detroit, Charlotte 
M. Tarsney, of that city wrote: “Mme. Matzenauer cre- 
ated a superb impression as soloist at the subscription con- 
cert of the Detroit Symphony!” “Matzenauer has_ the 
perfect contralto,” in the opinion of Dick Meade of the 
Toledo News Bee, who also describes her as the “grand 
opera star of tradition, regal in appearance, mistress of 
her voice, and delightful of personality.” 

“Mme. Matzenauer is like her voice,’ writes the critic of 
the Toledo Plade “statuesque magnificent.” A writer in the 
Toledo Times will have it that Matzenauer is the “superla- 
tive degree” in the contralto field. ‘The most glorious voice 
in America swelled out into the very uttermost recess of 
Orchestra Hall,” wrote Ralph Homes of the Detroit Times 
in beginning his review of her recent appearance there. 

Writing ‘of her appearance with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in “Don Carlos” at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia, the critic of The Record said: “In the Sara- 
cenic song Matzenauer actually developed into a coloratura, 
and a fine one, too.” 

Of her Metropolitan appearance in Boston in “Samson 
and Delilah,’ the critic of the Boston Heraid said: “Mme 
Matzenauer lived up to all expectations. Her voice is phe- 
nomenal in its range, and effective through its whole reg- 
ister. She sang with great dramatic power where nec- 


essary, but showed herself equally capable of handling the 
many tender arias that fell to her lot.” 

Of this same appearance, the reviewer in the Boston 
Transcript had the following to say: “In Mme. Matzen- 


auer’s golden voice the music of Delilah had full measure of 
beauty and passion. From first to last hers was a thrill- 
ing, often an engrossing performance, and for once in 
the scene of seduction there was little thought of the need 
for stage or setting—music and singer between them sup- 
plied plentiful illus‘on.” 


Sandusky Enthusiastic Over Menth 


According to press reports, it was a genuine ovation 
which was given to Herma Menth on the occasion of her 
recital at the Sidley Memorial Hall, Sandusky, Ohio, on 
the evening of February 24. The audience was so enthusi- 
astic that the young pianist was compelled to give four 
encores and to repeat three of her ty ar ers numbers, 
valse in A flat, Brahms; “Alt Wien,’ Godowsky, and 

“Boite a Musique,” Sauer. This was a return engagement. 

March 9 Miss Menth appeared in Ridgewood, N. J., and 
March 22 will find her giving her fifth recital in Canton, 
Ohio. 


Brooklyn to Hear Kathryn Meisle 
On April 20, Kathryn Meisle will make her first appear 
ance of the season in Brooklyn when she will be heard at 
the Academy of Music with the New York Liederkranz 
Orchestra. This engagement necessitated some decided re- 
arrangements in her bookings, but Hugo Steinbruch, con- 
ductor of the orchestra, and the committee in charge were 
so insistent upon Miss Meisle’s singing that her manager, 
M. H. Hanson, persuaded the local managers who had 

booked her to change her dates in the middle west. 


Dolores Under N. Y. Cc. L. Management 


Mina Dolores, soprano, is now under the exclusive man 
agement of the New York Concert League. February 19 
this capable young singer was the soloist at the Sunday even- 
ing concert at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in Philadelphia and 
was well received in a group on songs. On February 11 
Miss Dolores was given an enthusiastic reception at the 
Washington Irving High School, New York, and February 
25 she was soloist at a concert at Galen Hall, Atlantic 
City, at which time she included on her program the “Vissi 
d’Arte” aria from “Tosca” and a group of short songs. 


Rubinstein to Play A Again \ with Philharmonic 


Erna Rubinstein, the latest addition to the ranks of pre- 
mier violinists, who made her debut with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the baton of Willem Mengel- 
berg, was secured for two more apearances with that 
organization. March 14 she appeared at one of the Tuesday 
evening concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House, and on 
April 2 she will play at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn 


Dux on Extended Tour 


Claire Dux, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, is 
now on an extended concert tour, which began at Con- 
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cord, N. H., on February 23. She appeared in Chicago 
on February 26, in Minneapolis on February 28; in Mil- 
waukee with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on March 
6, in Detroit with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra on 
March 9 and 10, and in joint recital with Bronislaw Huber- 
man at Ann Arbor, Mich,, on March 14, 


Musical Magic in “A Scrap of Paper” 

Josef Lhevinne recently received a “scrap of paper” which 
he insists he is going to have framed and hung on the wall 
of his studio, Yet it is nothing but a map of the United 
States and a portion of Canada in which lines extend in 
every direction from Madison, Wis. These lines pass 
through eighteen states and into Canada, some of them ter- 
minating at towns a thousand miles distant from their cen- 
tral point. 

At first glance one might think the map the diagram ofa 
railway system. If it were, it would but serve to recall to 
Mr. Lhevinne the days and nights he spends on trains while 
on concert tours, and he would have no desire to look at it 
twice. But, knowing the meaning of the lines, they repre- 
sent to him a magical musical achievement. For they show 
in how many places he was heard when he gave a piano 
recital a short time ago at Madison. 

$y means of the University of Wisconsin's powerful 
radiophone Mr, Lhevinne’s playing was distinctly heard at 





JOSEPH LHEVINNE, 


Pianist, 


two stations in Saskatchewan, Canada, 1,000 miles distant, 
according to a report received by Malcolm P. Hanson, the 
university operator. Other reports equally astonishing came 
to Mr. Hanson from stations in this country. 

B. W. Cochran, of Palmetto, Ga., sent in the report that 
by means of a single wire strung in the attic of his bunga- 
low he heard the concert “very loud.” 

Another report stated: “Your concert was heard in Mars. 
Fine!” This was thought to be a joke until it was discov- 
ered that the message was from Mars, Pa. 

From Freeport, Ill, came word that the entire program 
was enjoyed by a large audience assembled at the central 
fire station. 

And now Mr. Lhevinne is wondering if the time will come 
when, instead of traveling all over the country, season after 
season, filling recital engagements, he can simply stay at 
home and fill them by playing in his studio 


Five Encores for Sundelius 
Recently Marie Sundelius, between activities at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, appeared in recital at Middle- 


town, Conn., and won the warmest approbation of that 
community. Said the Press in brief when speaking of her 
singing: “Marie Sundelius, of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, proved to lovers of music in Middletown that 
she is fully entitled to be connected with that organization 
Incidentally, Mme. Sundelius was forced to give five encores 
in response to the persistent applause. 


Marion Veryl Sings in Detroit 


Marion Veryl, the American soprano, appeared at the 
Hotel Statler Thés Musicales in Detroit on Tuesday evening, 
February 14. A brilliant success was scored by the soprano 
at this, her first Detroit appearance. With the assistance 
of Carl Bernthaler, who has played Miss Veryl’s accompani- 
ments for several years, she was heard in an interesting 
program. 


William Simmons Heard in Stamford 


William Simmons, the New York baritone, sang before 
a large Masonic body in Stamford, Conn., on Sunday even 
ing, February 26. He was heard in “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave,” 
from “Julius Caesar,” and “He Maketh Wars to Cease,” 
from “Judas Maccabeus,” by Chadwick. 


Ebba Sundstrom at Musicians’ Club 
Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, played at the Musicians’ Club 
of Women, February 20 and on February 21 she was heard 
at the Fourth Presbyterian Church in a joint program 
with Ann Slack, cellist, and Sanford Schlussel, pianist 


Biffin and Rose in Joint Recital 

Mary Biffin and Rose were 

joint recital given at the Theater, 
Y., March 


engaged for a 
Monticello, N. 


Maximilian 
Lyceum 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





M. ipts are submitted at the risk of the composer 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
s department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
a appl. Vv * haa for further information.— 
Editor’s Note. 





Mrs. F. S. ae “ $1,000 for a string quartet. 
Contest ends April 15. Hugo Kortschak, Institute of 
Musical Art, 120 Claremont avenue, New York City. 


William Burnett Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue, New 
York. 
National Federation of Music Clubs—Nine prizes 


for American composers, amounting in all to $2,750 
Contests end December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa 

Male Chorus of Swift & Co.—$100 for a musical 
setting (chorus of men’s voices, with piano accom- 
paniment) for Sir Walter Scott's “Hunting Song.” 
Contest ends July 1, 1922. D. A. Clippinger, 617-18 
Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 

The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 10! Park avenue, 
New York. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
arship (valued at $600 a term), 
and forty-two partial scholarships. 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar 
ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ili. 

Baylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only, Contest 
ends in the spring. Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
prizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass 

New York School of Music and Arts—Ralfe Leech 
Sterner offers scholarship to voice student and Fred- 
erick Riesberg offers scholarship to piano student 


One Master Schol 
ten full scholarships 
Ithaca Conserva 


New York School of Music and Arts, 150 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 
Institute of Musical Art—-A number of free prizes 


talent is 
work and 
annually 


courses 


and scholarships awarded to students whose 
backed up by. intelligence, ability, hard 

character The Faculty Scholarship is 
awarded to that graduate from the regular 
who has proved himself to be the best student during 
the year. Dr. Frank Damrosch, director, 120 Clare 
mont avenue, New York, 











Reviere Writing Songs and Poems 
Berta Reviere not only has won recognition for her sing 
ing, but she into notice as a writer of 
and poems. She has issued a little pamphlet 
some of her literary efforts, all of which are worth reading 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY | 


Asbury Park, N. J., February 25, 1922.-The Apollo 
Club, recently organized, made its initial appearance 
Neptune High School Auditorium, February 10. 
It was greeted with enthusiasm and received - flattering 
praise for the excellent results obtained in so short a 
time, clean attack and good balance being among the good 
features noticed. There are thirty-one voices, and Her- 
hert Stavely Lammond is the conductor; W. Leroy Raisch 
vas the accompanist, Nine well selected ‘numbers were 
iven by the glee club, and Ruth Pearcy, contralto, ren- 
dered a group of solos, revealing a rich voice, S. B. 
Atlanta, Ga.—(See letter on another page.) 
Boston, Mass.—-(See letter on another page.) 
Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 
Camilla, Ga., March 1, 1922. Georgia Day was fit- 
tingly observed by the Camilla Daughters of the American 
Revolution, a program which was enjoyed by more than 
five hundred people. Among some of the numbers which 
especially good (though all deserved mention) were 
the following: chorus, “Cherokee Rose of Georgia”; 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose” (Frank Stanton), sung by Mrs. J. C. 
lurner: “A Legend of the Hawthorne Trail,” Mrs. Schuy- 
ier H. Floyd; “A Cradle Song” (Barille), piano solo by 
Mr 4 J. Swann; “If I Were a Rose,” (Hasselberg), 
Mrs. Leon Perry; vocal solo, “A Song of Georgia” (Annie 
Ford Wight), Mrs. G. L. Wade; the same composer's 
Palms and Pines,” and Frank Stanton’s beautiful “A 


Hymn to Mother,” sung by Naomi Bennett. P.G 
Chicago, IIL—(Se« 


letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





(slee 


in the 


vere 


(See letter on another page.) 
College Park, Ga. (Atlanta suburb), March 1, 1922,— 
One of the prettiest of the season's entertainments at Cox 
vas the valentine musicale-tea given by the members of the 
Phi Lamba Sigma Society, to guests who were mostly from 
lech, Oglethorpe, Georgia and Emory. A beautiful musi- 
program, including a concert number for two pianos by 
Liszt, played by Mrs. Crenshaw and Dr, Kramer, of the 
Cox music faculty, a solo by Miriam Edmonds, and a violin 
number by Laicile Tharpe, was given P. G. 
Columbus, Ohio.—-(See letter on another page.) 
Fort Collins, Colo., February 28, 1922.—The audito- 
rium of the Colorado Agricultural College here was filled 
on February 20, when Ernestine Schumann Heink sang in 
this city. She was warmly applauded in appreciation for 
her remarkable personality and her voice which she has 
preserved so long for the music lovers of America. It was 
the anniversary of the death of one of her sons in France, 
and her singing of Ward Stephens’ “Have You Seen Him 
In France” and LaForge’s “Flanders Requiem” tried her 
composure E. A. H. 
Fort Worth, Tex., February 25, 1922.-The Euterpean 
Musical Club rendered an interesting program of Wagner 
January 25, in its beautiful and spacious club rooms 
Mrs. Robert Emery conducted the meeting and read a fine 
paper upon the life and achievement of the great poet- 
tibrettist-musician, of whom a bust in bronze was produced. 
The violin quartet—Brooks Morris and his pupils—played 
the prelude to “Lohengrin” and was very well received. 
“The Ride of the Valkyrie,” a quartet by Mmes. Taylor, 
Brown, Rudansose and McCutchin, was well executed, and 
received with vociferous applause. Violin numbers py 
Ralph Lake, with C. C. McKey at the piano, both of Texas 
University, were very delightful and testified to the talent 
of this young artist. He played “Romance” and “The Prize 
Song.” “Evening Star” was beautifully sung by Robert 
Pendery; he sang in English and his diction was excellent, 
his voice being low, clear and sweet, and the young man is 
totally unconscious of his own worth, which is very refresh- 
ing in one so young. An elaborate luncheon followed, at 
which the mayor of the city, Mr. Cockerel, made a short 
talk upon the importance of music, especially at this particu- 
lar time of the year. p & of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., February 26, 1922.—The third 
concert of the Mary Free Bed Guild course was given at 
the Armory on the evening of February 6, by Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, pianist. His program included numbers by Han- 
del, Beethoven, Weber Tausig, Nicolas Medtner, Chopin, 
Liszt and Rachmaninoff. The delicacy and evenness of his 
tone, his truly musical interpretations and his freedom from 
any assisting gestures of the body, made his performance 
a delight 
The second artist recital of the St. Cecilia course was 
given on February 3 by Emma Roberts, mezzo contralto. 


cal 


music, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Besides groups of songs in lish, Italian, French and 
German, Miss Roberts sang a Russian folk song, “Buck- 
wheat Cakes;” “Soldier’s Bride,” Rachmaninoff; “The 
Clock,” Sachnovski, and “ ’s Song,” by Serov. The 
best song of her English group was “Twilight,” by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, written for and dedicated to Miss Rob- 
erts. Granville English was at the piano. : 

members’ recital was given before the St. Cecilia 
sonen on February 17 by Mrs. Thomas B. Ford, soprano, 
and Hazel McEachron, pianist. Mrs. Ford sang “One Fine 
Day,” from “Madame Butterfly,’ and songs by Polloni, 
Woodman, Campbell-Tipton, Coombs and Hageman, be- 
sides “Why,” “Allah’s Garden,” and “The Kiss,” three songs 
of much merit by Charles P. Seager, a local composer. Mrs. 
Russell Cole was the accompanist for Mrs. Ford. Miss 
McEachron showed the results of much study and excellent 
teaching in the “Pathetique” sonata, Beethoven, and num- 
bers by Dvorak and Debussy, besides an arrangement of 
Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” by Ottokar Malek, of Chicago 
and Grand Rapids. 

At the Browning Hotel Sunday evening musicale on Feb- 
ruary 19, an interesting program was excellently given by 
Reese Veatch, baritone, including songs by auky, Kiel, 
Clarke, Rachmaninoff, Ferrari, Poldowski, Massenet, Rod- 
etick White, Glenn, Head and Hageman. Helen Baker 
Rowe was the accompanist. H. C. Schreiner, who is tour- 
ing the state in the interest of the starving children of 
Europe, and who will leave soon to study in Italy, sang 
two tenor solos. 

Two recitals were given, one in the evening and one in 
the afternoon, on January 29, at the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, by Guy E. Filkins, organist, and Thomas C. 
Muir, tenor, both of Detroit. 

concert. was given on February 21 at the Burton 
Heights Methodist Episcopal Church by Elsie Illingworth, 
English mezzo soprano, and her assisting artists, known as 
the deonden Concert Company. 

The Germania Maennerchor, which has been reorganized 
after an interruption of several years, gave a concert on 
February 8 in Union High School auditorium. William 
Van Gemert-is the director. Assisting was the Bell Trio 
(Charles Bell, violin; Hilda Bell, oe and Anna Ejiken- 
hout, piano); Mrs. Frank Hegel, violin, and Mrs. Mary 
Skory, soprano. 

The first Sunday free concert of the series arranged by 
the St. Cecilia Society, was given in the Armory on Feb- 
ruary 26. The concerts will continue for five Sundays, and 
will be given at the Armory instead of at Powers’ Theater 
as for the past two years, the theater having proved too 
small to accommodate the. crowds who wished to attend. 

On February 20, before the student division of the St. 
Cecilia Society, a lecture recital on “The Holy Grail in 
Art, Music and Literature,” was given by Letta Thomas. 
Illustrations wereyplayed from “Parsifal.” H, B. R. 


Ithaca, N. Y., February 28, 1922—Herbert Wither- 
spoon, noted vocaf'teacher and grand opera singer, founder 
of the New York studios which bear his name, will agai 
be the head of the vocal department of the Ithaca Ge- 
servatory of Music and Associated Schools next year, ac- 
cording to an announcement which has been made by 
General Manager George C. Williams of the combined 
schools. The announcement also carries with it a proposed 
expansion of the vocal department faculty whereby Florence 
Hinkle, who, in private life is Mrs. Witherspoon, and who 
is also a noted teacher and opera singer, will also join the 
local staff beginning with the fall term. Prof, and Mrs. 
Witherspoon will come to Ithaca once each month to meet 
their classes. In addition, Witherspoon will bring with him 
two other teachers from his metropolitan studios. One of 
these will be an assistant teacher, A will remain here per- 
manently following up the Witherspoon system of voice 
teaching. The other will be a practise teacher who will 
supervise the practise work of the students. The Conserva- 
tory plans to install a practise teacher in each instruction 
department beginning with the fall term. Herbert Wither- 
spoon is recognized as one of the best voice teachers in the 
country and for a number of years was one of the most 

rominent singers of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

e is completing his first year as the head of the vocal de- 
partment of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 

John Quine, also a notable product of the Witherspoon 
studios, has signed a contract for another year as a member 
of the voice staff of the Conservatory here. This will make 
five teachers in all from the Witherspoon studios, who will 
be on the faculty of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, be- 
ginning next September. WA M. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 
(Continued on page 40) 
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CINCINNATI’S ORPHEUS CLUB 
GIVES SPLENDID PROGRAM 


Florence Macbeth Delights as Soloist—Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Conducts His Own Symphony—Last of Young 
People’s Concerts—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 1, 1922—The Orpheus Club 
gave the second concert of its season at Emery Hall when 
a fine program was presented. The members number about 
one hundred, under the leadership of Proyer Symons 
the organization has made fine progress. One of the most 
enjoyable numbers was “O Captain! My Captain” oe 
by Walt Whitman, inspired by the tragic death of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and given a beautiful setting by Henry Holden 
Huss). Another number well rendered was “Ashes of 
Roses,” by Rosseter G. Cole; also the jolly old English 
hunting song, “John Peel,” by Mark Andrews. The big 
number of the second half of the concert was an arrange- 
ment by Mr. Symons of the celebrated “Sextet” from 
“Lucia,” for type and male chorus, it being rendered 
delightfully. The soloist was Florence Macbeth, the bril- 
liant young soprano of Chicago Opera. Her appear- 
ance here was a musical treat, for she possesses a voice 
of great beauty and range. The large audience greeted 
her enthusiastically, and deservedly so, for her singing was 
the outstanding feature of the concert. Her songs were 
varied, including “What's Sweeter Than a New Blown 
Rose?” by Handel; a delightful old Swedish song, “When 
I Was Seventeen;” Massenet’s “Si les Fleurs Avaient des 
Yeux.” She responded to the outburst of applause by sing- 
ing in a charming way “Comin’ Through the Rye.” She 
also gave Meyerbeer’s “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” 
which made possible her more serious work. The concert 
was in all respects a success. 


Epcar ST1ILLMAN Ketitey Conpucts His Own SyMpunony., 


There was an added interest in the tenth concert of the 
symphony series of the season by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra at Emery Auditorium that made the occasion 
doubly attractive. This was the appearance of Edgar Still- 
man Kelley as conductor of his own symphony, the “New 
England.” The composition has much of uncommon merit, 
and was received with an ovation by the audience. Mr. 
Kelley proved to be a capable conductor, and the orchestra 
was in full accord with him during the entire rendition. 
The opening number of the program was Saint-Saéns’ fine 
overture, “The Barbarians,” which was played admirably, 
the members following Director Ysaye carefully. The 
soloist, Mme. Yolanda Mero, who was to have appeared, 
was not able to fulfill her engagement on account of sud- 
den illness. Conductor Ysaye substituted the “l’Arlesienne” 
suite, No. 1, of Bizet, as the first number on the second 
part of the program. The other numbers were Wagnet’s 
“Funeral March,” from “The Twilight of the Gods,” and 
a fine performance of Wagner’s “Rienzi” overture. 

Last Concert oF YouNG Peopie’s Series 

The fourth and last concert of the young people's series 
given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Emery 
Auditorium was marked by the largest attendance noted 
at any of the concerts. The program was attractive and 
of special interest to the younger folks. In addition to the 
usual feaures there was present as guest conductor, Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, who directed the orchestra in a performance 
of his own composition, a symphonic m, “Alice in Won- 
derland.” It is a charming composition, and one that ap- 
peals in a special way to the juveniles, being full of pleas- 
ing melodies and of a nature that appeals to the youth, 
There was also a description of the number of Thomas 
James Kelley that added to its charm. The first part of 
the program was devoted to the second movement of the 
“Military” symphony of Haydn, three movements of the 
Beethoven “Pastorale” symphony, and Ponchielli’s “Dance 
of the Hours.” In ia of the above Mr. Kelley made 
some preliminary remarks that increased the interest in 
the same. W.W. 


Muzio Sings at Roumanian Benefit 


March 10 Claudia Muzio was the soloist at a Roumanian 
benefit, under the patronage of Queen Marie of Roumania, 
at the Hotel Plaza. Among those present were Margot 
Asquith and Prince and Princess Bibesco. 

Miss Muzio sang the “Vissi d’Arte” from: Puccini's 
“Tosca,” costumed in a stunning white gown and picturesque 
hat of white aigrettes, which conveyed somewhat the at- 
mosphere of the opera, and also several songs. She was 
warmly applauded and received floral tributes. 











Grace Bradley — 





Contralto Metropolitan Opera Co. 





Available for limited number of Festival dates in the Spring 





Fall Tour Now Booking 





For terms and available time communicate at once with Exclusive 
Management: Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
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BOSTON ENJOYS A VARIED CONCERT MENU 





Nina Koshetz and Raymond Havens Score at Boston Symphony Concerts—Josef Hofmann Gives Inspiring Recital— 
People’s Symphony Orchestra Again—Flonzaleys Close Season—Burgin Chamber Concert 


Boston, Mass., March 11, 1922.—Friday afternoon, March 
3, and Saturday evening, March 4, in Symphony Hall, the 
seventeenth concert of. the season by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, was given to the 
usual audiences, with the following program: symphony 
No. 1 in C minor, op. 68, Brahms; “Lament of Rachel” 
and “The Wedding Feast,” Saminsky; songs with orchestra 
—Air from “The Tzar’s Bride,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; Song 
(without words), Prokofieff; Revery and Dance from the 
“Fair of Sorotchinsk,” Moussorgsky, and to end with the 
overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” Wagner. 

The great C minor symphony of Brahms was brilliantly 
played, and one might mention the episode for horn as one 
of many exceptionally beautiful bits. Mme. Koshetz, of 
the Chicago Opera Association, was suffering from a 
severe cold, and was able to sing only with the greatest 
difficulty at the rehearsal before the Friday concert, and 
was evidently far from well even on Saturday evening. 
The “Fragments” of Saminsky were found to be rather 
interesting, the themes evidently from folk songs and ancient 
Hebrew scales and tonalities. Wagner’s overture was effec- 
tive as ever in its description of sea, sky, and storm, as seen 
by the everlasting wanderer upon the seven oceans. 

Joser HorMANN at SympHony Hat 

Sunday afternoon, March 5, in Symphony Hall, Josef 
Hofmann, inimitable pianist, presented this program to a 
large audience: Variations in D minor, Handel; sonata in 
A, op. 101, Beethoven; polonaise in E flat, nocturne in B, 
mazurka in C, Chopin; “Kreisleriana,” Schumann; Caprice 
on airs from the opera “Alceste,” Gluck-Saint-Saéns ; 
i—-« on themes from the opera, “Don Juan,” Mozart- 
sat. 

The audience was deeply impressed by Mr. Hofmann’s 
playing, his perfect mastery of the instrument, whether in 
lovely caressing mood, or in the strength of a giant. Encores 
in abundance were added to the list already given. 

Peopie’s SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Sunday afternoon, March 5, in St. James Theater, the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer conductor, 
assisted by Mrs. Abbie Conley Rice, contralto, gave this 
program: symphony in C, Schubert; “Roman Carnival,” 
Berlioz; recit. and aria, “Adieu, Forets,” from “Joan of 
Are.” Mrs, Rice pleased and added an aria, “My Heart 
at Thy Dear Voice,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah.” : 

Boston Conservatory Notes. 

Sunday afternoon, March 5, in the hall of the Boston 
Conservatory, Ary Dulfer, violinist, and Cyrus Ullian, 
accompanist, gave the following program: sonata in E 
major, Handel theme and variations, Corelli; “Berceuse,” 
Tor Aulin; “Minuet,” Handel; “Canzonetta,” d’ Ambrosio ; 
“Viennese Melody,” Kreisler; “Vision,” Drdla; “Spanish 
Dance,” Sarasate. 

Mr. Dulfer, of the faculty, is a former pupil of Sevcik, 
and has played with success both in Europe and this country. 
He has a fine, broad tone, a catholic taste, as his program 
shows, and his work was much enjoyed. Mr. Ullian proved 
a helpful accompanist. 

TuHeopore ScHrRoepeR Pupits Hearn. 

Monday evening, January 16, at the Copley Plaza, pupils 
of Theodore Schroeder, the well known vocal teacher of 
Boston, presented the following program to a large and 
very enthusiastic audience: “In the Dawn of an Indian 


Sky” (Ward-Stephens), Phyllis Cleveland; “A 5S ring 
Fancy” (Densmore), Louise Grover; “Because of You" 
(Strickland), Harriet Summerfield; “The Bridegroom 


(Brahms), Edna Kimball, Letty Russell, Alice Coburn, 
Marion Braly, Mary Gump, Anne Copeland; “My Shadow” 
(Samuels), “The Look” (Hausman), Ethel Dugmore ; 
“O Sole Mio” (Capua), Americo Sardella; “The Vision” 
(Kriens), Marguerita Foley; “Fairy Tales” (Wolff), 
“Laddie o’ Mine” (Walt), Wilda Faye Gunnoe; “I Waited 
for the Lord” (Mendelssohn), Flora Phinney and Marjorie 
Luce; “Have You Seen But a Whyte Lillie Grow” (Old 
English, 1614), “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song” (Spross), 
Frances Waterman; “All Erin is Calling Mavourneen” 
(O’Hara), Edward J. Downey; “Beneath a Weeping Wil- 
low’s Shade” (Hopkinson), “Winds o’ March” (Barlett), 
Etta Bradley; “O Don Fatale” (Verdi), Charlotte Hods- 
don; “Love” (Bleichman), Roland L. Shafer; “So I Love 
You” (Wellington), “Let the Bright Seraphim” (Handel), 
Gertrude Breene-Thomas; “Un Di Sen Ben Rammentomi” 
(Verdi), Anita Sanford, Charlotte Hodsdon, Ralph Rice 
and Roland Shafer. f oe 

The young artists gave every evidence of careful training, 
intelligence of a high order, and were greeted with hearty 
applause, both during the concert and at the end. 

Havens Trio Prays. 

The Havens Trio played at Bowdoin College on Tuesday 
evening, March 7. President Sills introduced the trio to 
the large audience that was present. 

Raymonp Havens Creates SENSATION AS Boston 
SympnHony SOLoIst. 

Before a large and enthusiastic audience Raymond Havens 
scored a distinct triumph by his distinguished playing of 
the Liszt concerto in E flat, as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Providence, R. I. The Evening 
Tribune speaks of his “interpretation as that of a master 
and that “it would be difficult to recall a finer performance 
of the work here.” While the Journal concludes that “his 
tone is full and musical and does not lose its attractive 
quality in the midst of technical display or when power is 
necessary,” and that “his sense of tonal values give conclu- 
sive evidence of his musicianship.” 

FionzaLeys CLose SEASON. 

Thursday evening, March 9, in Jordan Hall, the Flonzaley 
Quartet gave as its last concert of the season the following 
program: quartet in B, Ernest Bloch; quartet in E. flat, 
op. 50, No. 3, Haydn; quartet in A minor, op. 41, No. 1, 
Schumann. As was to have been expected, the Flonzaleys 
gave a splendid performance, which was heartily applauded 
by the large audience present. 

Burcin CHAMBER CONCERT. 

Friday evening, March 10, in Steinert Hall, the third 

concert of the Burgin String Quartet (Richard 


Burgin, Fernand Thillois, Georges Fourel, and Jean Be- 
detti). The quartet was assisted by Ignace Friedman in 
the Brahms Quartet. The program: quartet in G, op. 18, 
No. 2, Beethoven; quartet in C (1912), Milhaud; piano- 
quartet in G minor, Brahms. _ 

The Burgins showed continuous progress toward the 
ideal to which they have pledged themselves. The quartet 
by Milhaud was played with care, intelligence and sympathy. 
The music of this very modern composer sounds strange at 
a first Hearing. The Beethoven quartet was played with 
accurate attack, good phrasing and artistic finish. Mr. 
Friedman played brilliantly, but allowed the piano, which 
was opened at the top, to dominate the ensemble, even at 
times practically obliterating the strings. 

There was an audience of good size, including many 
prominent musicians. The fourth concert of the quartet 
will be given on Tuesday evening, April 4. Alfred Mirovitch 


will be the assisting pianist. A. R. I 


Sigrid Onegin to Sing Here Next Season 


Sigrid Onegin, one of the most prominent singers now 
appearing in Europe, will make her American debut next 
season, according to an announcement from Milton Dia- 
mond, director of the International Concert Direction, Inc., 
under whose management Mme. Onegin will appear in this 
country. In addition to her appearance in recitals and with 
the leading orchestras, Mme. Onegin will be heard in opera. 

The distinguished contralto is a native of Stockholm and 
spent her girlhood in France. Her musical talents were 





SIGRID ONEGIN, 


contralto, 


manifest at an early age, and when she was fifteen years 
old she became the pupil of Eugene Robert Weiss. She 
continued her training under Italian masters. Her debut 
was made in recital in Berlin in 1912, Her unusual ability 
attracted the attention of Max von Schillings, who induced 
her to enter the operatic field. Her success on the stage 
was immediate and ever since then she has been one of the 
outstanding personalities of musical life in continental 
Europe. 

Mme. Onegin’s contralto voice is said to be one of the 
most beautiful now to be heard. Her art is described by 
European critics as magnificent, and her control over her 
vocal assets so masterly, her interpretation so spirited, her 
presentation so striking, that she is held to be a flawless 
artist. She has made the most of her remarkable natural 
gifts. 

Mme. Onegin’s most famous roles include Carmen—in 
which she is reported to be sensational—Delila, Amneris 
and others, including Wagnerian parts. Her song repertory 
includes Lieder, songs in French and Italian, and a special 
feature for her American tour will be a selection of songs 
by modern American composers. 


Myra Hess’ New York Appearances 


Myra Hess, English pianist, who made one of the biggest 
successes in New York this season in two of her own re- 
citals, will be heard with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Willem Mengelberg conducting, on March 26, at Carnegie 
Hall and April 9 at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

This will be Miss Hess’ last appearance in New York 
this season before she returns to London the middle of 
April. She will, however, come back to America for a 
longer tour the first of next year, to be again under the 
exclusive direction of Annie Friedberg. 


A May Stone Artist Engaged for Opera 


Anita Loew, pupil of May Scheider Stone, has signed a 
four years’ contract with Minorfi, the operatic agent of 
Milan, and she has just been engaged for a season of opera 
at Catania, Sicily (the birth place of Bellini), to sing 
Margherita in Boito’s “Mephistopheles,” Mimi in “Boheme” 
and the principal role in the new opera “Marken.” 





Another Spiering Pupil Scores in Los Angeles 


Calmon Luboviski, a talented pupil of Theodore Spiering, 
recently won success in Los Angeles, as the following 





MILDRED FAAS, 
the soprano, who will give her first New York recital at the 


Town Hall on the afternoon of March 20 
brandt phoio,) 


(Kubey-Rem 


from the Pacific Coast Musical Review will indicate: 
“Calmon Luboviski, greatly admired already for his work 
as violinist of the Los Angeles Trio, brought a highly dis 
criminating audience to the pitch of enthusiasm, as only 
violinists of international fame have done before. Here is 
an artist who should give his entire time to solo work, for 
he is a classic player. In May MacDonald Hope he found 
the pianistic partner that made the achievement of the 
evening possible.” H, 
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Ernest Bloch, Musical Director 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 


SUMMER SESSION 1922 
July Third—August Twelfth 


Vocal and Instrumental Master Courses 


Given by a Group of Eminent Musicians and 
Adapted Especially to Meet the Needs of 
Teachers and Advanced Students 


VOICE: MAESTRO GIULIO SILVA 


Three Courses in the Art of Singing: 
a. Pedagogy. 
b. Repertory and Coaching. 
c. Private Instruction, Voice Placement and 
Coaching. 


PIANO: BERYL RUBINSTEIN 


Three Courses in Pedagogy: 
a. Fundamentals. 
b. Intermediate. 
ce. Higher Teaching. 
Two Courses in Repertory. 


VIOLIN: ANDRE DE RIBAUPIERRE 


Three Courses for Teachers: 
a. Fundamentals of Violin Technique. 
b. Classics of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Centuries. 
c. Concerto Repertory. 


¢ EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, 
ORGAN F. A. G. O. 


Individual Instruction in Art of Organ Playing 


In Addition to the Vocal and Instrumental Courses, 
there will be FIVE MASTER COURSES, to be 
Given Personally by ERNEST BLOCH 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS* 
Free Scholarships Are Offered by Mr. Silva, Mr. 
Rubinstein, Mr. de Ribaupierre, and 
in Mr. Bloch’s Courses 


For All Information and Special Folders, * Address: 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 
3146 Euclid Avenue - - Cleveland, Ohio 
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ROCHESTER HEARS HEIFETZ, 
HUBERMAN AND MORINI 





Eastman Faculty Concert—Chamb of C ce Glee 
Club—Bonnet Delighted with Work in Eastman School 
~Tuesday Musical Program—Notes 


Rochester, N. Y., February 24, 1922.—Three great violin- 
ts, one of them a stranger here, contributed to the Feb- 
iary musical events of Rochester, The first, and the one 

had never been here before, was Bronislaw Huber 


vho appeared in Convention Hall on the evening of 
bruary 1 in the Paley-Damon concert series. He was 
vcard by an enthusiastic audience, although he made rather 
unimpressive start in the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole,” 
ing distinctly from the pitch. He recovered immediately 
and for the rest of the program played 


fterward, however 


th commanding technical skill and poetic beauty, He 
played also a Bach adagio and fugue in C major, unaccom 
panied: the Tschaikowsky “Souvenir d'un Lieu Cher”; a 
transeription by Arthur Hartmann of a largo by Vivaldi; 
wi arrangement by Wilhelmj of Wagner's “Albumblatt,” and 
Paganini's fanta la Clochette.” He was called back 


ip 

Paul Frenkel was the accompanist 
Jascha Heifetz reappeared before a 
for his first concert in several years, and 


merou encore 
On February 16 
Rochester 


audience 


greeted hy an audience that overflowed onto the stage 

| most of the available standing room. He rewarded the 
iudience by playing a notably fine program, starting with 
the Bruch concerto in G minor. Then came a “Rondo 
Capric 1y Saint-Saens; the “Aid de Lensky,” from 


opera, “Eugene Onegin,” arranged by Auer; 


i Tschaikowsky valse; “Perpetuo Mobile,” of Reiss; “Wal 
ter Prize Song from Wagner's “The Mastersingers,” 
und =the Introduction and Tarantelle’ of Sarasate This 
neert was in the Furlong series J 
The third notable violinist was Erika Morini, who ap 
» ‘ the V. W. Raymond series on February 28 be 
fe iudience larger than the one that greeted her a 


. wo Het 
extra 


playing won a storm of applause and many 


lemands for numbers. She played the Mendelssohn 
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2nd New York recital 
Oct. 18, 1922 


2nd Chicago recital 
Nov. 19, 1922 


touring 


Wis, 
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November — December 
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concerto, which Fritz Kreisler played here a few weeks 


before; the “Hindoo Chant, ” of Rimsky- -Korsakoff; a can- 
zonetta, by Godard; a “Valse Caprice,” by Wieniawski ; 
Gluck “Melodie”; a gavotte, by Lully; a minuet, by Mozart, 
a polonaise by Laub, Her extra numbers included several 
of the pieces made familiar by Kreisler. 

EastTMAN Facu.ty Concert. 

A “Musical Novelty Night” was given on the evening 
of February 6 in the series of faculty concerts of the East- 
man School of Music in Nazareth Academy. Marjorie 
Truelove, pianist; Lucille Johnson, harpist, and Minerya 
Campbell, soprano, were the artists who took part. Miss 
Truelove amazed and delighted the audience with her im- 
provisations on six themes suggested by the audience, a feat 
seldom attempted in public. Although some of the themes 
suggested were ill adapted to a demonstration of this nature, 
Miss Truelove developed them with an originality and im- 
aginative charm that made them seem effective. She also 
played Debussy’s “Suite Bergamasque,” Chopin's A_ flat 
major and B major nocturnes, and a quaint little number by 
John Ireland 

Mrs. Campbell sang folk songs with appropriate costumes 
for each group. She gave first a group of Irish songs and 
then a group called “Drolleries from an Original Doll 
House,” consisting of dainty songs by Crist and Griffes. 
Five compositions, ranging from Bach to Saint-Saens, were 
played by Miss Johnson there were the “Bouree” of Bach, 
French folk songs by Grandjany, and an etude de concert 
by Tourneur, under whom she studied in Paris, for her 
first group. Later she played Saint-Saéns' “Fantasie” and 
an “Impromptu Caprice” by Pierne. 

CHAMBER or ComMercE GLEE CLUB SINGs, 

One of Rochester’s newest musical organiations made its 
first public appearance on February 15 when the Chamber 
of Commerce Glee Club sang before a select audience in the 
Chamber Assembly Hall. This body is made up entirely of 
men who are members of the Chamber. Although they 
have appeared occasionally at private functions they had 
never before given a full evening's program. W. Stanley 
Hawkins, who has had considerable experience in the army 
camps and elstwhere, is leader, and to him is largely due 
the admirable results that have been accomplished. The 
singing of the club revealed a fine tone and a precision of 
attack that surprised the audience. The program included 
such difficult ‘music as Grieg’s “Land Sighting,” with inci- 
dental solo by Norman Reddick; Mark Andrews “Sea 
Fever”; Dudley Buck’s “The Nun of Nidaros,” with inci- 
dental solo by Charles Vickers; “In Vocal Combat,” another 
Buck number “The Hand Organ Man,” by Othegraven; a 
new piece, “Farewell,” by E, Cutter, and- Tosti's “Good- 
bye.” The solo artists were Pierre Augiera’, the eminent 
French pianist and member of the Eastman School faculty, 
and Rebecca Cutter Howe, a young lyric soprano of Buffalo, 
both of whom were warmly received. 

Bonnet Devicuten with Work in EastMANn SCHOOL, 


Joseph Bonnet, head of the organ de partment of the East- 
man School of Music, has left town for a brief concert 
tour in Canada, contracts for which were made before he 
took up his duties at the school. Before starting, Mr. Bon- 
net expressed himself as unqualifiedly delighted with his 
work in Rochester and said he is greatly encouraged to 
believe that it will be fruitful in results. 

“One thing is a special delight to me,” he said. “I can 
demand practice and know that I am not asking pupils to 
endure hardships and try the impossible. The equipment in 
the organ department is superb, Here are studios affording 
the student every comfort and each equipped with a fine 
practice organ admitting experience with the important 
mechanisms of the modern instrument. No more cold 
churches in which frozen fingers make real technical prac- 
tice impossible. No more seeking the city over for even 
such unsatisfactory opportunities. There is no reason why 
an organ student of the Eastman School having time should 
not practice his or her full quota under ideal conditions. 1 
am coming back as soon as | complete this short tour to go 
on with a work that interests me as fully as any I have 
ever engaged in, The possibilities here seem to me very 
great.” 

Turspay MusicaLe ProGraM. 

Members of the Tuesday Musicale gave an interesting 
recital on the morning of January 31 in the regular season 
series. The program was featured by the Schumann quin- 
tet, op. 44, played by Ernestine M. Klinzing, pianist; Effie 
Knauss, first violin; Hazel Dossenbach, second violin; Julia 
Brizee Rockwell, viola: William Carman, cello. There 
were solo selection by Miss Klinzing on the piano, by 
Louise E. Shadd, soprano, and Jessica Cole, contralto, ac- 
companied by Lorimer Eshlemen. 

Notes. 

Marta Milinowski, pianist, gave a recital for the benefit 
of the Vassar College endowment fund on January 28, play- 
ing a program of Grieg, Bach, Beethoven, Whitfield and 
Dohnanyi. 

A musical program was given at the home of Mrs. Samuel 
L. Ring, at 197 Culver Road, for the benefit of the dormi- 
tory fund of the American Hebrew Union College, under 
direction of Mrs. Ring and Mrs. Leo A. Beir. Those who 
took part were Harry Rosenthal, violinist; Mrs. Harry P. 
Cohen, contralto; Jennie Levin, pianist, and Isadore Drex- 
ler, flutist. 

A Salamanca guest recital was given before the Tuesday 
Musicale on February 14 by Frances Curry, soprano; Esther 
Maroney, pianist, and Minnie Clemons Stern, accompanist. 

Marguerite Castellanos Taggart gave a recital of folk 
songs before the Alliance Francaise on February 18. 

The following pupils of Raymond Wilson, piano teacher 
at the Eastman School of Music, appeared in recital re- 
cently; Mary Dealing, Gladys Boag, Helen Kirlakowski, 
Elizabeth Gillespie and Ruth Northrup. 

Pupils of Frank Kistner and Arthur G. Young gave re- 
cent recitals, H.W.S. 


Heimel Pupil Applauded 


George Wichner, violinist and artist pupil of John Heimel, 
created a fine impression at a recent concert given under the 
auspices of the Evening Mail in the public school at Wood- 
side, Long Island. Young Wichner played “Ballade et Polo- 
naise,” Vieuxtemps; “Valse Bluette,” Drigo; “Gypsy 
Dance,” Nachez, and Wieniawski’s “Kuyamiak,” the last. as 
He was ably accompanied by Lillian Rosenthal. 


an encore. 


“concert in Honolulu on Saturday afternoon, May 27 





March 16, 1922 


Graffman an Addition to American Musical 
Field 


Vladimir Graffman is a marked addition to the American 
musical field. He is now concertmaster of the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra. He was born in Wilna, Russia, 
Juiy 26, 3, 

When Vladimir became thirteen years of age, his ambi- 
tion and ability demanded a greater teacher than could be 
found in his native city. He set out for Petrograd with 
fifteen rubles in his pocket, having decided to study with 
Leopold Auer. Among a large group of contestants he was 
the winner of a free scholarship at the Conservatory of 
Petrograd, from where, after studying for five years with 
Auer, he graduated in 1913, previously having travelled 
on concert tours in Russia and Siberia. 

Following his graduation he devoted himself to concert 
work, appearing in more than 100 cities in Russia. In 1916 
he was offered the directorship of the Conservatory of 
Omsk, together with the professorship of the violin. For 





VLADIMIR: GRAFFMAN, 


and concertmaster of the Minneapolis 


Symphony Orchestra, 


Russian violinist 


three years he taught, having a large master class and 
also organizing a symphony orchestra which he conducted. 
Mr. Graffman showed marked success in bringing the 
higher gospel of musical teaching to the less versed stu- 
dents of Siberia and Omsk, located far from the center of 
Russian musical activities. He then turned his ambition 
toward the role of soloist, which took him on a concert 
tour as far as Vladivostok, and other parts of the far East. 

With the assistance of Jascha Heifetz, Mr. Graffman 
obtained passports to the United States coming by way 
of China and Japan, in which countries he gave numerous 
and successful concerts. He made his American debut in 


San Francisco in May, 1920. His series of engagements 
were hailed as a signal success for the artist. In New 
York, Mr. Graffman appeared in recitals and as a soloist 


with the Russian Symphony and other peo As 
concertmaster of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Mr. Graffman has established himself as an artist of the 
first rank, appearing as soloist with the orchestra, and 
in recitals in Minneapolis, Rochester, and other points 
in the Northwest. 

In all of his concerts Mr. 
of his sister, Diana Graffman, 


Graffman has the assistance 
a pianist of unusual merit. 


Katherine Noack Fiqué as Santuzza 


Katherine Noack Fiqué was the outstanding musical 
artist who appeared at the benefit performance under the 
auspices of the New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Town Hall, on March 7. 

Mme. Fiqué, assisted by Mathilda Radlauer and Arthur 
Bauer, was heard in a scene from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
In the portrayal of the role of Santuzza, Mme. Fiqué 
combined the characteristic appearance, the passionate act- 
ing and the dramatic vocal fervor which the part demands. 
Carl Fiqué gave valuable assistance with his masterful 
piano accompaniment. 

Cora Chase, who was scheduled to sing an aria from 
“The Barber of Seville,” was unable to sing, owing to 
having been ill for several weeks, but, in order not to dis- 
appoint the audience, opened the program with “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” In addition to the above the committee 
offered many other features, comprising Indian songs, boy 
tumblers, Tony Sarg movies, group of English dances, In- 
dian dancers, songs by Harry Murray, scene in a moving 
picture studio, a playlet entitled ‘ ‘Lucky Scarecrow,” and 
piano solos by Jose Echaniz. 


D’Alvarez to Sing in Honolulu 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, en route to Australia, will give a 
The 
S.S. Niagara, on which she and her assisting artists will 
be passengers, will delay its departure until 4 p. m. in order 
to give time for a matinee concert. On May 18 she will 
sing in the Capitol Theater, Vancouver, B. C., the concert 
being scheduled to begin at the unusual hour of 11 p. m, as 
no hall large enough is available at the ordinary concert 
time. The followmg night, at midnight, she sails for 
Honolulu. 
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March 16, 1922 
Mozart Society Morning Musicale 


The foregoing caption by no means encompasses the 
pleasures enjoyed by Mozart members and guests, for the 
monthly musicale is followed by an elaborate luncheon, 
dance and motion picture. The fifth of the series, March 
4, at the Hotel Astor, occupying the North and East ball- 
rooms and college room, was enjoyed by an overflowing 
audience; yet Mrs. Noble McConnell, president, kept per- 
fect order, allowing not the slightest disturbance during 
the music. 

Promptly at eleven she rapped for order. Norman Jollif 
and John Campbell began the program with the duet from 
“La Boheme,” the resonant voices promising much for 
their later solos. Mr, Jollif then sang, his tenderness in 

“Passing By” and humor in Mozart’s “Le vuol ballare” 
gaining attention. Lane’s “Little Fisherman’ and Spross’ 

“Invocation” were marked numbers, and President Mc- 
Connell referred to Mr. Jollif in complimentary terms. 

Harriet Barkley Riesberg looks so happy, behaves so 
naturally on the stage, and evidently loves singing so much 
that she had attention the moment she was introduced. 
Clear, pure soprano voice, appreciation of style, translating 
the text and music into appropriate voice- -color, whether 
intensely sorrowful (as in LaF ai *s “Retreat”) or humor- 
ous (as in his “To a Messenger’), all this she does with 
spontaneous zest. Mr. Spross tered for the three artists. 





Hall Photo 
HARRIET BARKLEY RIESBERG, 
“Madame Butterfly.” 


soprano, as Cio Cio San in 


Mr. Campbell sang with dramatic spirit, showing also 
contrasting light-mindedness in “Treason and Plot” and 
Dobson’s “Cargoes.” Very expressive high tones in “Mar- 
got,” united to clear-cut enunciation, made his singing 
most enjoyable. Harriet ,B, Riesberg, in the dainty white 
costume of Madame Butterfly, also appeared with him 
(the fickle American lieutenant), in the closing | love- 
scene of Act I. This feature was hugely enjoyed, the 
two artists singing and acting with aplomb and tenderness. 
The lovely music and the entire preparedness of both 
artists brought out their vocal excellencies, and a storm 
of aplause followed their exit. Mr. Percy (instructor of 
both) played their accompaniments, 

President McConnell was, as usual, full of impromptu 
remarks, witticisms, sentimentality and good sense. Some 
of her announcements were: “No encores, not even 1! 
Caruso was soloist;” her ‘steenth hirtadey that day (big 
bunch of roses handed her); both Mr. Campbell and Mr, 
Jollif’s wives were members of the Mozart Choral; Mrs. 
Nellie O. Clappe called to the stage and honored as being 


MUSICAL COURIER 


the first to pay dues for the coming year; motion pictures 
of “Edwards Night” concert would be shown at the dinner 
dance April 4; John Charles Thomas, baritone, to be 
soloist at the April 18 concert; Tenor Del Negri and 
Chief Caupolican to be soloists at the next morning musicale 
in the grand kallroom, which is to be the scene hereafter 
of all Mozart affairs (tremendous applause). All this, and 
much more, marked the affair, which was followed by the 
luncheon, motion picture, “Saturday Night,” and dancing. 


A Unique Costume Recital 


It was a unique recital which Yvonne de Tréville, so- 
prano, and Ruth Kemper, violinist, gave at the Horace 
Mann Auditorium of Columbia University on the evening 
of March 2. One of the reasons for this was that it not only 
was a costume recital for Mlle. de Tréville, but this idea 
also was carried out by the violinist and the accompanists. 
The program was an interesting one, the first part being 
devoted to compositions of the eighteenth century, in which 
Miss Kemper played the fifth violin sonata by J. E. Mon- 
donville and Mlle. Tréville sang in her inimitable way 
songs by Henry Carey, Martini and Garat. Composers of 
the Nineteenth Century were represented in the second 
group, Miss Kemper's number being the Wieniawski “Po- 
lonaise Brillante.” An especially interesting rendition by 
Mlle. de Tréville in this group was a Polish folk song, 
harmonized and translated by the soprano. She also sang 
a Swedish folk song and the Proch “Thema e Variazioni.” 
In the last group the names of several American composers 
were noticed. Perhaps Miss Kemper’s best number was 
“Walzer,” Sibelius. She is a young violinist who is rapid- 
ly making a name for herself, for she has a beautiful tone, 
her technic is well developed, and her interpretations ex- 
cellent. An aria from Charpentier's “Louise,” brought en 
thusiastic applause for Mlle. de Tréville in the closing 
group, the remainder of her numbers being “Faltering 
Dusk,” A. Walter Kramer; “Myrtha,” Radoux, and an air 
from :‘Nail.” Isidore de Lara. As is well known, this artist 
has much personality, she sings with taste and musician- 
ship, and is a general favorite wherever she appears. Mabel 
Hoches was accompanist for Mlle. de Tréville and Lou 
Olp acted in the same capacity for Miss Kemper. 


Prokofieff Sails 


Serge Prokofieff, the Russian composer-conductor-pian- 
ist, whose opera “The Love for the Three Oranges” was pro- 
duced by the Chicago Opera Associ iation this season, sailed 
recently on the SS. “Noordam,” going directly to Paris. 
From the French capital Mr. Prokofieff will visit Germany, 
playing in Berlin and Munich among other cities, before 
returning to Paris where he is to play one of his con- 
certos with orchestra. In London he will play his third 
concerto with the London Symphony Orchestra, the same 
work that he performed as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on January 26 and 
27. As in New York, the conductor of the orchestra on 
this occasion will be Albert Coates. Mr. Prokofieff's musi 
cal activities will take him to Brussels next, where the 
symphony orchestra will produce his “Scythian Suite” 
and he, himself, will give a recital program of his own 
compositions. In June Mr. Prokofieff is planning to stay 
in a quiet place in the country in France and there complete 
his newest opera, “The Flaming Angel,” two acts of which 
he has already finished. As usual, Mr. Prokofieff will 
return to this country next season to fill numerous concert 
engagements. 


William Simmons Both Oratorio and Church 
Singer 

“A singer for discriminating listeners” was the phrase 
applied to William Simmons, baritone, following his ap- 
pearance at a Southern festival. Yet he pleases the masses 
equally, for his voice is of purest quality, full of expres 
sion, and goes to the heart. Even rg oly music, usually 
thought of as dignified, perhaps cold, he sings with true 
expression. It is not every singer who can intone “And 
the Lord said” and then sing it with nobility and warmth 
combined. Yet Simmons does it in such fashion that re- 
engagements result, this being the case at Port Chester, 
where he sang last year. February 12 he was soloist a 
second time, singing Scott’s “Voice in the Wilderness,” 
Hawley’s “Just as I am,” and plain hymn tunes, and in all 
this held the closer attention of an audience accustomed to 
hearing only the best. Highest testimony of his ability 
along oratorio and church lines is the fact that he is bari 
tone soloist in two New York churches and a synagogue, 
all of them leading institutions in New York’s religious 
life. 
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Success Predicted for Bernardine Grattan 


A promising newcomer in the field of song is Bernardine 
Grattan, coloratura soprano, who has made her residence 
in New York for several years for the purpose of study 
and has created an excellent impression at her several ap- 
pearances here. She is a pupil of Buzzi-Peccia, who gives 
the assurance that she may 
confidently expect a suc- 
cessful career. She was 
the soloist engaged to en- 
tertain at the luncheon 
given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel recently by 
members of the alumna 
of the Castle School, Tar- 
rytown - on - Hudson, at 
which Bishop Lloyd, Mrs. 
John Henry Hammond and 
Corinne Roosevelt Robin- 
son were the speakers. 

Mrs. C. E, Mason, foun- 
der and head of the Castle 
School, wrote Miss Grat 
tan: “We greatly enjoyed 
the songs you sang at our 
Alumnae Reunion Lunch- 
eon at the Waldorf. We 
not only liked your selec 
tions and your voice, but BRERNARDINE GRATTAN, 
we liked your poise and 
dignity while you sang. 
You have evidently enjoyed 
excellent advantages in studying your art, and we wish you 
continually enlarging success in the future. Thank you for 
the pleasure you gave us and to our distinguished guests on 
that occasion.” 

Miss Grattan expects to give a number of concerts in 
the Middle West in September, October and November of 
this year. 


™ 





coloratura soprano, 


First Music Week for Yakima, Washington 


Yakima, Wash., March 5, 1922.—In accordance with 
the proclamation of Mayor Rovig, this city celebrated 
its first music week February 26 to March 4, with the slo 
gan “Give More Thought to Music.” The event was under 
the auspices of Yakima Community Service which had 
the assistance of L. S. Pilcher,.special musical organizer 
from the headquarters of Community Service. The chair 
man of the music week committee was Orpheus C. Soots 
A feature of the week was the invitation issued by Mrs 
Alice I. Howatt, supervisor of school music, for the gen 
eral public to attend the music study classes in the schools, 
More than 500 families signified their intention of having 
a home music hour during the week. The Elks’ Band 
gave an excellent concert under the direction of Herman F 
Crawford, and through the civic pride of the Elks’ Lodge, 
its souvenir program for this concert was made available 
to the music week committee as the official program of the 
week, Other musical organizations that cooperated ef 
fectively were the Ladies’ Music Club, the St. Cecelia Club 
and the Camerata Club ( 


American Institute Students’ Recital 


Students of the American Institute of Applied Music, 
Kate S. Chittenden, dean, took part in fifteen vocal, piano, 
violin and cello numbers at headquarters, March 6, those ap 
pearing being Florence Wright, Florence Church, Katherine 
Russell, Marika Karekjarto, Irene Miller, Bernice Frost, 
piano pupils respectively of William Sherman. Frances 
Moore and Miss Chittenden; Louis Scheenborn, Hope 
Loder, Lorraine Lucas, Dorothy Claasen, Jane Cater, voice 
pupils of Leroy Tebbs and Mr. Kilbansky; Samuel Nuss 
baum, Jean Stockwell Budlong, Morris Goldberg, violin 
pupils of Mr. Spiering, and Nathan Jocknowitz, pupil of Mr 
Sorjes. Such pupils’ recitals are a source of interest to 
many people, including the young artists themselves, their 
admiring relatives, friends, the teachers and others, and in 
variably draw a houseful of listeners 


“Where Roses Blow” a Winner 
Ralph Cox’s “Where Roses Blow,” which is being sung 
by Florence Otis on her present concert tour, is meeting 
with much success. Mrs. Otis writes that “the song is a 
winner everywhere.” Other singers who are featuring 
this fascinating number report equal success. It is con 
stantly increasing in popularity 














CHICAGO | 
LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
On the famous Boulevard Link 


5 minutes ride—20 minutes walk to the 
theatre and business district. 


Most attractive shops for ladies in the 
hotel. 


All the advantages of a high grade metro- 
politan hotel, but just apart from the noise 
and confusion of the Loop. 


Rates to suit all reasonable requirements. 


The National Meeting of Harpists will be 
held at The Drake April 5th and 6th, 1922. 
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3d 
ALLEN MeQUHAE’S CONCERT 
SENT BROADCAST BY RADIO 





Tenor Sings at Office of Kansas City Star 

Allen McQuhae gave a concert in Kansas City, Mo., re- 
cently, but according to the Star “there was no audience 
in sight to applaud the noted tenor, There were no foot- 
lights to set off the singer’s poise; no ‘sea of upturned faces,’ 
no curtain calls to show appreciation, but in a wireless 
aboratory at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
a crowd of students heard every word of his songs. In 
many small towns in Missouri, groups of persons gathered 
ind were entertained for an hour by the talented artist. 
On farms in the out-of-the-way places the sound waves 
vere ‘picked up,’ amplified and the songs heard just as 
though he were singing in the parlor, At the Pantages 

Theater an audience watched a motion picture and peered 
intently at the stage as McQuhae sang solo after solo. 

“A small group of wire experts and radio men puttering 
around a maze of tiny wires was his only real audience 
Mr, McQuhae stood in front of two small sensitive trans- 
mitters to which were attached small megaphones. His 
ongs were carried through a special cable of the Kansas 
City Telephone Company to the plant of the Western Radio 
where they were sent broadcast.” 

Negara to a representative of the Star, “it was a weird 
experience to walk from the sending room, where Allen 
McQuhac pres? singing into the microphone, into the Star’s 
eceiving room, where the wirelessed voice was released after 


Company, 


ts trip to the Western radio station and back again into 
the Star building. No time was lost apparently, for it was 
possible to stand midway between the singer and that 


strange phenomenon of the returning voice, leaving the doors 


wide open, The effect was like a man singing a duet with 


MUSICAL COURIER 


According to reports in the same paper, Mr. McQuhae’s 
singing was a via radio in Denver, Col.; Excelsior 
Springs, Mo.; Higginsville, -Mo.; Burlingame, Kans. ; 
Leavenworth, Kan.; Jarrensburg, Mo.; Hiawatha, Kans., 
and many other points several hundred miles away trom 
Kansas City. 


Impressive Tribute to Laurenti 


It was an impressive tribute that was paid at his funeral 
on March 9 to the late Mario Laurenti, young baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, whose untimely death 
was recorded in last week’s Musica, Courter. Father Gio- 
vanni Grasso was the officiating clergyman. Flowers sent 
by the board of directors of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, by Geraldine Farrar, Antonio Scotti, Florence Easton, 
Rosa Ponselle, Sophie Braslau, Marie Sundelius and Lucre- 
zia Bori and Giulio Setti covered the coffin, and many other 
members of the company were present for the services. 
Gatti-Casazza, Edward Ziegler and William J. Guard repre- 
sented the administrative offices of the company. Frank 
Gray Griswold and Rawlins L. Cottinet were among the 
directors present. Others in the gathering were Mary Mel- 
lish, Flora Perini, Marie Rappold, Raymond Delaunois and 
Frances Peralta; Artur Bodanzky, Roberto Moranzoni, 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, Paul Eisler and Louis Hasselmans, 


the conductors; Leon Rothier, Paul Althouse, Giovanni 
Martino, Chief Capoulican, William Gustafson, Fausto 
Cleva, Carlo Edwards and Carl Schlegel and others of the 


singing forces, 


The La Forge-Bertimen Musicale 


It must have gladdened the hearts of Frank LaForge and 
Ernesto Berumen to see the growing interest manifested in 
their series of noonday musicales, 
as evidenced by the increasing of 
the audience. On Friday,-March 
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A DRAWING OF ALLEN McQUHAER, 
made by McMorris of the Kansas City Star while the artist was appearing at the 
Kansas City Star concert, which was broadcasted by the radio, hundreds of “listeners 
(Reproduced from the Kansas City Star.) 


in” being delighted with his beautiful voice, 


himself. The two voices were heard in perfect unison, one 
just a little bigger and rounder than the other,’ 

A more detailed de ‘scription of Mr. McQuhae’ 8 voice was 
given as follows: “Mr. McQuhae’s is an ideal voice with 
which to test the instrument, fresh, youthful, and yet well 
schooled and finely poised. It is a big, robust tenor, with 


many points of resemblance to the celebrated -voice of John 
McCormack, There are the same big, golden tones, the 
same Celtic passion, the same touch of brogue in the Irish 
inelodies.” 
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3, Aeolian Hall was comfortably 
filled. Nor did the audience lack 
enthusiasm—an enthusiasm which 
an excellent program, well ren- 


dered, justified. The LaForge 
Quartet (Charlotte Ryan, so- 
prano; Anne Jago, contralto; 


Sheffield Child, tenor, and Charles 
Carver, basso) as a unit gave 
Schubert's “The Omnipotence,” 
assisted by Kathryn Kerin at the 
piano and Mr. LaForge at the 
organ, with wonderfully fine ef- 
fect. Further on in the program 
the quartet sang a group which 
included “Sanctuary (LaForge). 
“The Last Hour” (Kramer) and 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka” 
(Lieurance), arranged for quar- 
tet by Mr. LaForge). Miss 
Ryan delighted with her rendi- 
tion of Micaela’s aria from “Car- 
men,” the accompaniment to 
which was played by Rudolph 
Ganz and reproduced by the Duo- 
Art piano. This piano likewise 
had two solo numbers—the Schu- 
bert-Liszt “Erlkonig,” played by 
Ignaz Friedman, and Mr. La- 
Forge’s “Valse de Concert,” 
played by himself. Kathryn 
Kerin gave to the LaForge ro- 
mance and the Rachmaninoff pre- 
lude in G minor an artistic inter- 
pretation which won for her the 
hearty applause of her audience. 
Willie Cameron also contributed 
two piano numbers—Cyril Scott’s 
“Lotus Land” and the Schumann 
novelette in F major — proving 
herself unusually endowed. The 
program closed with the trio 
from Gounod’s “Faust,” excel- 
lently sung by Miss Ryan, Mr. 
Child and Mr. Carver. 


Critics Favor Riccardo 
Martin’s Portrayals 


In the Evening Post, of a re- 
cent date, following the appear- 





ance of Riccardo Martin as 
Herod in “Salome,” Henry T. 
Finck, the eminent critic, paid 


him the following worthy 
tribute : 

“The illness of Muratore deprived the patrons iy the Chi- 
cago Opera of the privilege of witnessing one of the parts 
in which Parisians have admired him most—that of Herod, 
Tetrarch of Judea. Riccardo Martin came to the rescue 
and did this part in a way that gave one a new idea of his 
ability. He did surprisingly well in depicting the changing 
attitude of the man who first adores Salome and then orders 
her to be killed. He had not had the advantage of rehears- 
ing those scenes. But what was most astonishing was the 
way in which he succeeded in making Strauss’ unvocal music 
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RICCARDO MARTIN, 


as Rhadames in “Aida,” 


vocally beautiful and impressive. One could not but think 
how the patrons of the Metropolitan would have benefited 
all these years if Conried’s plan of giving the Wagner roles 
to Riccardo Martin had not been frustrated by his death. 
For if he can make Strauss’ unvocal music agreeable to the 
ears, what could he not have done with the glorious dra- 
matico-vocal opportunities provided by Wagner !” 

Now it seems that another critic, W. G. Owst, of the Bal- 
timore News, in commenting upon the Chicago Opera’s 
performance of “Tannhauser” in that city on March 7, in 
which the tenor appeared with Rosa Raisa, said equally 
favorable words: 

“The title role was sung by Riccardo Martin. Here is 
an artist who understood the requirements and vocal possi- 
bilities of the character. Even if his voice were rather too 
lyric in quality and scarcely robust or heroic enough for an 
ideal Wagner tenor, he gave a remarkably strong portrayal 
of the role, his reading of the erring Tannhauser being dis- 
tinguished :»y truth and intensity. His voice is strong, true 
in intonation and under admirable control, while his stage 
presence conduced to the conception of a noble and virile 
knight.” 


Max Gegna Off on Tour Again 


Max Gegna, gifted and popular cellist, whose success has 
been so pronounced during his recent concert tours, left New 
York on March 11 for another tour, which will take him 
through the middle west. He has been one of the busy 
artists this season, playing a great many dates and almost 
constantly on the road, His success is well deserved, as he 
is an artist of unusual merit. 


Patterson to Sing New Scott Song 


At her Aeolian Hall recital, March 23, Idelle Patterson, 
soprano, will present for the first time John Prindle Scott's 
new song, “Holiday.”” The song is dedicated to Miss Pat- 
terson and will be published by G. Schirmer, Inc. 


Anna Fitziu’s Engagement Broken 


Anna Fitziu, well known concert and operatic soprano, 
stated last week that her engagement to Andreas de Segu- 
rola, formerly Metropolitan bass, announced a year or more 
ago, has been broken. 





Dame Butt’s Pre-New York Concerts 


Prior to her New York recital Dame Clara Butt, Ken- 
nerly Rumford and their associate artists will give recitals 
in Boston, March 19, and in Allentown, Pa., March 21. 























MUSICAL 


CELEBRITIES MEET IN MEMPHIS. 
Artisis who are on tour have many a pleasant gathering 


when they find themselves together in distant cities. The 
accompanying photograph shows a group of artists who re- 
cently met for a good time during simultaneous engagements 
in that city. Left to right they are as follows: Count Dus- 
seaue, music lover; Maw Hirsh, business manager; Anna 
Pavlowa; Theodore Spier, conductor; Mrs. Latta, local con- 
cert manager; Phillip Gordon. pianist, and 8. Horok, New 
York impresario, 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From March 16 to March 30 





Althouse, Paul: 


¢ St. Catharines, Ont., March 2. 
Hamilton, Ont., March 29, 


Arden, Cecil: 
Huntsville, Ala.; March 23. 


Barber, Lyell: 
Westfield, N, J., March 14. 
Reading, Pa., March 16. 
Ithaca, N. Y., March 17. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., March 24. 
Winnipeg, Can., March 28, 


Baroni Concert Company: 
Dallas, Tex., March 46. 
Houston, Tex., March 17-18, 
San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 20-21 
El Paso, Tex., March 23-24. 
Denver, Colo., March 27-28. 
Ogden, Utah, Mareh 30 


Breeskin, Elias: 


Albuquerque, N. M., Mar. 20. 


Burke, Tom: 


Washington, D, C., March 17, 


Calvé, Emma: 
Detroit, Mich., March 16, 


Crosman, Lillian: . | 
Chicago, Ill., March 20. 

D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Reading, Pa., March 16, 
Ithaca, N. Y., March 17, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., March 24. 
Winnipeg, Can., March 28. 
St. Paul, Minn., March 30. 

Dux, Claire: 
Montgomery, Ala., March 30, 


Fanning, Cecil: 
Santa Rosa, Cal., March 16, 
San Francisea, Cal., Mar, 20. 
Willows, Cal., March 22. 


Federlein, Gottfried H.: 
Washington, D. C., March 21 
Baltimore, Md., March 27. 
Richmond, Va., March 28, 


Flonzaley Quartet: 

Godfrey, Ill, Mareh 17. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 

Wichita, Kan., March 20, 

Leavenworth, Kan., March 21 

Lawrence, n., March 22, 

Winfield, Kan., March 23. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Mar. 24. 

Tulsa, Okla,, March 25. 

Fort Worth, Tex., March 27. 

Dallas, Tex., March 28. 
Gerhardt, Elena: 

London, Eng., March 21, 30. 
Godowsky, Leopold: 

Aberdeen, Wash., March 16. 

Sari Francisco,Cal., Mar. 19, 26 
Harvard, Sue: 

Chicago, Iil., March 19. 
Hess, Hans: 

Davenport, Ia., March 19. 

Waterloo, Ia., March 20. 

Rock Island, Ill., March 21. 
Jollif, Norman: 

Englewood, N. J., March 26. 
Karle, Theo: 

Minneapolis, Minn., March 21 


onecny, Josef: 

Fort Collins, Colo., March 16, 
Greeley, Colo., March 20. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., March 21. 


La Ulysses: 
Poe: Mass., March 19. 
Laros, Earle: 
Easton, Pa., March 17, 


Harrisbu Pa., March 18. 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.,Mar, 24 


Lawson, Franceska Kaspar: 
Davidson, N. C., March 17, 


Maemillen, Francis: 
Baltimore, Md., March 17. 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 23-25, 


uy: 
Rock’ Hill, S. C., March 17, 
Hendersonville, N. C., Mar. 18 
East Aurora, N, Y., March 27 
OF a yg Ohio, March 30. 
rtel, Joseph: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 19. 
Worcester, Mass., March 21, 
Holyoke, Mass., March 22. 
Springfield, Mass., March 23. 
Fall River, Mass., March 28, 
Menth, Herma: 
Canton, Ohio, March 22. 
Middleton, Arthur: 
Greencastle, Ind., March 30, 
Milligan, Harold: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 16. 
Miura, Tamaki: 
Regina, Can., March 16-18. 
Moncrieff, Alice: 
Bristol, Conn., March 28, 


Nevin, Olive: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., March 16. 
New York Trio: 

Lawrence, L, L., March 19, 
Patterson, Idelle: 

Selinsgrove, Pa., March 30, 
Pattison, Lee: 

Rock Hill, N. C., March 17, 

Cleveland, Ohio, March 30, 
Peegé, Charlotte: 

Charleston, S. C., March 16, 

Savannah, Ga., March 18. 

Columbia, S. C., March 21, 

Richmond, Va., March 23. 

Washington, D, C., March 25 

Charleston, W. Va., March 28 

Huntington, W. Va., Mar, 29. 
Prihoda, Vasa: 

Topeka, Kan., March 27. 

Wichita, Kan., March 30. 
Pujol, Josie: 

Englewood, N, J., March 26, 
Schumann Heink, Mme.; 

Terre Haute, Ind., March 23. 
Sparkes, Lenora: 

Middletown, N. Y., March 30 
Stracciari, Riccardo: 

New Castle, Pa., March 16, 
Patton, Fred: 

Baltimore, Md., March 16, 


Zoellner Quartet: 
Rome, Ga., March 19. 


Oxford, Mass., March 20. 
Tulsa, Okla, March 24. 





LOS ANGELES OWES MUCH 
TO ROTHWELL’S LEADERSHIP 


A Master Builder of Programs, the Conductor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra Has Given California 
the Best—His Influence Strongly Felt—His 
Notable Achievements 


Until a few years ago connoisseurs of music, when com- 
menting on musical conditions in Los Angeles, would remark 
with a shrug of their shoulders that “east is east and west 
is west.” That was largely true. Things changed, how- 
ever, decidedly and astonishingly in 1919 with the advent 
of one man, Walter Henry Rothwell, master-builder of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles, who went to that 
city at the request of W. C. Clark, Jr., that generous patron 
of music. The musical temperature of Los Angeles was 
tepid, so to speak, and it had remained tepid for years. But 
Conductor Rothwell, without much ado, almost unnoticeably 
yet with quiet force, merely through his own high artistic 
standards, caused the barometer of musical standards in Los 
Angeles to rise and rise, and he is keeping it at a high mark. 
Musical efforts and interest in music grew and are growing 
since he took up the baton. It was his unassuming, sympa- 
thetic influence as an artist that brought about this change 
for the better. His forceful musical personality, so perme- 
ated with the best musical ideals, radiated them and they 
were accepted as a new artistic record of Los Angeles, 
which affected happily musical endeavors of every kind. 
Particularly as a symphony town Los Angeles took a new 
and powerful lease of life. At the end of the first season 
Conductor Rothwell had the satisfaction of knowing that 
thanks to his talent as an organizer and under his leadership 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles was well on its 
way toward the forefront of American orchestras. Eastern 
as well as western critics predicted that it would fully “ar- 
rive’ within the short space of a second season, a prediction 
completely fulfilled before that second season was terminated. 

With the coming of a conductor of the Rothwell calibre 
and of his traditions as an artist, it was no more than nat- 
ural that leading instrumentalists of foremost eastern or- 
chestras should gladly follow his call and make their home 
in Los Angeles, thus adding to the musical culture of the 
city. The standard of Los Angeles as a music city rose 
from an ideal viewpoint in an unprecedented and truly re- 
markable measure and music as never heretofore became 
also a productive source from the financial angle, both to 
the musicians and the city in general. 

From the outset Rothwell’s magnet baton got truly won- 
derful response from his artists. Likewise attendance from 
the local and out-of-town public assumed most unexpected 
proportions. Ninety-five per cent. of all concerts were sold 
out during the first season. Thus an extension of the sea- 
son was necessitated by popular demand, although the con- 
cert schedule of the opening season listed twice as many 
performances. 

That the Rothwellian influence and fame of his work 
reaches far beyond local circles of interest is being strik- 
ingly manifested by the growing number of concert engage- 
ments which take the Philharmonic Orchestra throughout 
the Southland, from San Diego on the border to Santa 
Barbara in the north, including regular series of concerts 
at Redlands, Riverside, Ontario, Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Pomona, to mention but a few. Though these concerts, 
too, are given in vast auditoriums, they always take place 
before capacity audiences. It was largely due also to the 
reputation of Conductor Rothwell’s unique musical person- 
ality and rarely equalled versatility as an interpretive artist 
that last year’s spring tour, taking the organization as far 
east as Denver, Colo., and north into Canada to Vancouver, 
proved such an extraordinary success in every respect, creat- 
ing a lasting impression which has placed Los Angeles prom- 
inently as a music city in the minds of the communities vis- 
ited on this tour. 

RoTHwe.. A CREATOR. 

None of these achievements, however, would have been 
possible, certainly not in the alraost miraculously short time 
of barely two seasons, did Conductor Rothwell not possess 
the very qualities of a musical organizer, of an orchestra 
builder who is a creator in the highest sense of the word. 
From the moment his programs are selected and placed in 
rehearsal he presents to his instrumentalists an authoritative, 


fully matured conception, not only of what he desires from 
his orchestra, but also how it can be obtained with a min- 
imum amount of rehearsals. This results in a happy saving 
of human, artistic and financial energy. And, though hardly 
needless to state in particular, for it is demonstrated by the 
perfection of kis readings, he does attain and realize this 
ideal conception on a basis of exalted musicianship, both 
from the technical and interpretive angle. For, while a poet 
as a musician, he is a practical realist as a director, who 
can manifest his visions through his instrument, the orches- 
tra. Few conductors are endowed with that true sense of 
style Walter Henry Rothwell displays. It is seemingly as 
much of a natural endowment in him as it is the result of 
vast symphonic as well as operatic experience this disciple 
of Gustav Mahler has accumulated, a dual-nature in musi- 
cianship which has marked Mahler as so eminent a person- 
ality. As a master of style, Rothwell combines the thor- 
oughness of the student with the glowing passion of the 
artist, thus entering doubly into the spirit of his selections, 
attaining a versatility of presentation which makes his clas 
sics really classic, while his moderns are unfolded with an 
infinitesimal subtleness of coloring and shading, both dynam- 
ically and harmonically. § 

in. spite of these accomplishments there is nothing auto- 
matic in the mixing of musical ingredients on the part of 
Rothwell, for nothing would be more alien to so responsive, 
keenly intuitive and human a personality as his. In short, 
Rothwell is the exemplification of the maestro di capella, 
the “master” of the orchestra, the man who masters it, 
because he has created it, and re-creates it anew with each 
new program, with each individual program-number, incul- 
cating it each time, more and more, with the master quality 
that lives in the works of great composers. 

Thus Walter Henry Rothwell belongs to the few con- 
ductors of the day, who, while leading great orchestras, 
deserve fully the recognition “that, no matter how good an 
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THE HIGHEST VOICE EVER HEARD 

This shows young Robert Murray, boy soprano, with (right) 
his teacher, Frederick Haywood, and Dr. Frank Miller, the 
well known New York throat specialist, who is greatly inter 

ested in the boy from the scientific standpoint, Young Mur- 
ray’s voice ranges up to the D in altiasimo, three octaves and 
one note above middle C. This exceeds by a major third the 
highest note ever known to have been reached by any othe 
voive, that of Lucrezia Agujari, an Italian soprano of the 
eighteenth century, who sang a Bb in alt, Murray roused 
his audience at his Hippodrome debut last Sunday evening 
to a@ great demonstration by his singing, and especially by 
his unique and startlingly realistic bird calls, (Photo © 

Underwood & Underwood,) 


orchestra, its excellence perforce cannot be greater than 


that of the man who brings that excellence to radiant life.” 
G <3. 
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St. Louis Times 
“Ornstein was the popu- 
lar hit of the evening. 
He supplied the thrill 
that even the splendid 
achievement of the other 
pianists failed to give.” 
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Philadelphia Bulletin 
“The final 
concluded with 


movement 
a dis- 
play of virtuosity that 
brought him an ova- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 








‘ . 
Good Teaching Material 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati and New York 

“THE GARDEN OF MEMORIES,” a melody for the piano, by 
|. Leslie Leth Very interesting number for young students, Well 
written, 

“IN SUNNY SPAIN,” also by L, Leslie Loth, Typical melody 
irranged simply for not too advarced pupils, 

“IN PIANOLAND,” a set of little piano pieces for children, by 
Mana-Zucca, This is one of the most original collections of “little 
pieces” that have been received in this department. The titles are 
fascinating for the children, For instance, “High Seas” (C's), a 
study in octaves; “Time for rest,” showing the different rests. 
Yet with all of the object lessons there is a tiny melody. These 
are printed with large notes 

“GRIMM'S MELODIOUS STUDIES IN THE FIRST 
GRADE,” intrdowctory work to Carl W. Grimm's “Poetical Stu- 
dies These little studies are technical exercises in melody form 
Splendid two and five finger work, left hand practice and the use 
{ the pedal. It seems to cover the entire field, 

“FLICKERING SHADOWS,” by R. Deane Shure. A _ recital 
number for students. Good work in this selection. Left hand, 
crossing the hands, and use of the pedal, also fourth finger exer 
cise in addition to these features here is a pleasing melody that 


carries interest 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 
“AN AFTERNOON TEA,” by Harry Hale Pike, An operetta 


f children For three little grils who are dressed as “grown-up 
lies cach has her doll-babies. It takes about thirty minutes’ 
time in performance Each child has a solo and lots of chatty 
dialogue, such as children adore, The accompaniment is for piano 


ind also arranged for orchestra, Ideal for kindergarten and first 


grade t 


ts 
“LITTLE HOLLAND,” for the piano, by Gloria Marshall. 


There are five short numbers in this series, published separately. 
Descriptive music with the title telling the story, such as “The 
Dutch Doll,” a graceful waltz number Second grade teaching 


pieces 
“THREE FIRST GRADE PIECES IN C,” by Cecil Grant. 
Published on one sheet with large notes, Short and simple. 
“MARCH OF THE GNOMES” and “TRIPPING ALONG,” 
second and third grade numbers, by Anna Priscilla Risher. These 


belong to a series of four, published separately. Lend variety to 
the study 

“SIX SECOND GRADE PIECES,” by Louis Adolphe Coerne, 
Each little selection is a good study Something the child can 


show off” with Descriptive music Published separately. 
“FOUR SECOND GRADE PIECES,” by Cedric W. Lemont. 
These have been on the market for several months and have already 


met with success 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston 
“ABOUT FAIRIES,” a piano suite by Mildred Weston, 1922 


publication from Schmidt's educational series, A_ collection of 
twelve littl pieces in one volume. Second grade work, with large 
notes Any teacher can make these interesting study. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

“FIRST PIECES FOR LITTLE FINGERS,” by Frances Terry. 
our in number and published separately Attractively illustrated. 
“DUET ALBUMS,” for two beginners in piano playing, by_the 
well known composer of children’s music, Angela Diller, This 
first album contains thirty folk tunes, each number illustrated with 
a poem by Kate Sterns Page. As nearly as possible the original 
words and translations in the rhythm are used. They contain selec- 
tions from the French, German, English and numerous other coun- 
tries. All are familiar and cannot help but be intensely interesting 
to tiny tots just learning to play here is nothing that excites 


the mind like working together. This newest publication from 
Schirmer’s 1922 catalogue provides material of ‘eapanuaeae musical 
value These duets can be used with any method. 


“TWO LITTLE DANCES,” by L, Leslie Loth, a composer who 
has contributed many excellent teaching pieces for the piano. 
“Dance Petite” and “Sweet Myrtle,” both published separately. 
Thied and foutrh grade 

“THE LITTLE SINGER,” sixteen rote songs for the kinder 
garten or home study for tiny tots, by Mathilde Bilbro, Every 
teacher needs just such a book as this. 

“TEN TINY TUNES,” for the young pianist, by Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella Attractively illustrated and published separately, with 
big notes Descriptive melodies for second grade work, Good 
series for the young student and stimulates the desire for study, and 
at the same time provides material of musical value, 

“TWO EASY PIANO PIECES,” second grade, by Homer C. 
Nearing. Descriptive music for the young student. 


W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., London 
“NOCTURNE,” Liszt, arranged for the violin and piano. Stu- 


dents’ practice number, f 
“WARUM,” Schumann, Simple arrangement for violin students. 


Clayton F, Summy Company, Chicago 
“IF YOU DON’T CARE FOR ME AT ALL,” ballad, by Arthur 
Cleveland Morse. Words by Frederick H, Martens. Light humor- 


ous number 
“LOVE SINGS A SONG,” also by Arthur Cleveland Morse. 


For students, 

JUDY, ME DARLINT,” by Phyllis Fergus, to a poem of Ed- 
mund Vance Cooke Very suitable number as a reading to a mu- 
sical setting 


“MY HOUSE OF DREAMS,” by Margaret and William Lester. 
Good musical setting, for medium voice, M. J. 


Fort Worth Honors Carl Venth 


Fort Worth, Tex., February 19, 1922.—The annual cele- 
bration of the birthday of Carl Venth, composer, violinist, 
and director of the Harmony Club, is observed each year 
by the club in some unique manner. A program of Mr. 
Venth's compositions is always presented to a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Such a program was given February 
15 and included a group of baritone solos, interpreted in ex- 
cellent style by Luther J. Williams, whose mellow voice and 
perfect enunciation made his work very interesting. Mr. 
Williams was accompanied by Howard Taylor. His songs— 
“To Music,” “Slumber Song” and “Three Little Pigs”— 
won instant favor with the audience. The next group in- 
cluded the seven violin numbers dedicated to members of 
the club and played by the composer himself, with Mrs. 
Venth at the piano, The last number, and one which brought 
rounds of applause from the audience, was the delightful 
one-act opera called “Lima Beans.” The story is woven 
around a pair of newly weds, who have had their first quar- 
rel because she has failed to cook the lima beans which have 
become a part of the daily menu, The husband rushes out 
in anger, but later returns, repentant, to learn that his bride 
has prepared the lima beans, and so they kiss and make up 
and live happily ever after, 

Ellen Jane Lindsay, as the wife, sang delightfully, and in 
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her dainty costume was a pleasure to the eye. Bernard U. 
Taylor, as the husband, gave an admirable rendition of the 
role, singing excellently the arias allotted to him. Mrs. 
Robert Carver, as accompanist, played with her customary 
efficiency. If this is an indication of Mr. Venth’s operatic 
ability, it is to be hoped that he will present a larger work 
in three acts instead of one. Before the concert, Mrs. H. M. 
Long read a telegram from Henry Hadley and a letter from 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, both life-long friends of Mr. Venth. 

Harmony Cius Orrers Prize Honorinc Presipent. 

In accordance with its custom for years, the National 
Federation of Music Clubs will offer at its biennial in 1923 
several cash prizes for American compositions. A prize of 
$500 for the best one-act opera has been offered by the 
Harmony Club in honor of its president, Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, and is to be known as the Lucile M. Lyons award. 
Mrs. Lyons is president of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and is now serving her seventeenth year as president 
of the Harmony Club. L. B. M. 


Novak Gives New York Recital 


Evaline Novak, the Hungarian soprano, made a favor- 
able impression at her New York recital on the eve- 
ning of February 28. The possessor of a good voice, she 
is also endowed with the necessary amount of musical 
insight which is essential in the rendition of an artistic 
program such as she had for that evening. After singing 

“Voi che Sapete” (Mozart) and the aria from “Freischitz” 
(Weber) she then presented a group of lieder from the 
works of Schubert, Brahms, Reger and Pfitzner. Both 
groups were done artistically, especially the Reger and 
Pfitzner numbers. Next came French and Hungarian 
songs, and at the end “Do Not Go, My Love,” Hageman, 
“Nightwind,” Farley, and the “Parla” valse by Arditi. 
All of these numbers were sung in the original language 
and with a display of intelligence and musicianship which 
was greatly to the soprano’s credit. Jacques Wolfe played 
excellent accompaniments. 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson Delights 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, of Washington, D. 
C., sang in Alliance, on Lincoln’s Birthday. The Alliance 
Review the following day stated that “She was acclaimed 
as one of the most enjoyed soloists who has been brought 
to Alliance recently.” The same paper also commented on 
her “charming personality,” her “exquisite simplicity,” and 
her “unusually beautiful voice, wide in range and very 
sympathetic in quality.” When she gave a concert in Nor- 
folk, Va., February 16, a local paper credited her with a 
voice which “contained much beauty of tone, well rounded 
and powerful at times, and although particularly adapted 
to concert, seemed quite capable of the more difficult 
demands of opera.” The sweetness and mellowness of her 
voice were noticed especially in the “Swiss Echo Song” by 
Eckert. The same paper also said that “Her tone is broad 
and resonant, and evidence was given that she possesses a 
fluent technic. 


Easthope Martin ‘en Route Home 


Among the well known musicians who sailed on the 
Homeric recently was Easthope Martin, the English com- 
poser, who came to New York last fall to spend several 
months here and in other eastern cities. Shortly after Ins 
arrival he had a severe attack of influenza, and most of 
the entertainments that had been planned in his honor had 
to be called off. Evidently Mr, Martin was unaccustomed 
to the severity of our winters, for just just a few weeks 
ago he had a second attack. In speaking of his disappoint- 
ment over having to go home, with his visit only half over, 
he declared that he had had a wonderful time despite the 
two attacks of illness, and that it was his intention to return 
to America next season and renew the charming acquain- 
tances made while here. 


Langston Well Received in Pittsburg 


It was indeed a hearty reception which was given Marie 
Stone Langston when she appeared recently in concert in 
Pittsburg, Pa. Carnegie Music Hall was well nigh filled 
and the program, made up principally of English songs, 
was enthusiastically received. In reviewing the concert for 
the Pittsburg Dispatch, E. W. Lightner stated that Miss 
Langston, with her melodious and always capable contralto, 

ave all her numbers with fine art and appealing grace. 

he critic of the Chronicle-Telegraph said that “By Celia's 
Arbor,” by Mendelssohn, as sung by Miss Langston, was 
very delightfully received, Another recent engagement 
= by the contralto was with the Twentieth Century 
ub, 


Althouse Gives Many Encores in Laramie 


Laramie, Wyo., February 15, 1922—The Fortnightly 
Musical Club presented Paul Althouse here in a concert 
during January at the Empress Theater. In the best of 
voice, the tenor gave pleasure through his fine presentation 
of a program that had been carefully chosen. Five encores 
were demanded by the audience that fully appreciated his 
many qualities as an artist. 

Rudolph Gruen, pianist, who assisted the tenor, also came 
in for his share of the honors. jis 


Bensel Séices i Danville 


Caryl Bensel, soprano, was heard in recital at Everett 
College in Danville, Va. February 3, by a large and 
enthusiastic audience, Her beautiful voice seemed to grow 
in richness and musical qualities at each successive ap- 
mee during the evening. She was accompanied by 

Hart, who also played a group of modern piano 





pieces, 
Miss Bensel’s am- began with selections Scar- 
latti, Handel and Veracini then came a second group 
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which closed with Rubinstein’s “Es Blinkt der Thau,” in 
which Miss Bensel a red at her best. The use 
was spontaneous and she was obliged to add an encore. 
The last two groups of songs were by modern composers 
and included such names as Cyril Scott, Fa: Deter, 
Eugen Putnam and Liza Lehmann. Miss abe | received 
an ovation and added three encores before the audience 
would leave the hall. 


Hutcheson a Pianist of First Rank 


Ernest Hutcheson’s recent recitals at Cleveland, Buffalo 

and Boston pore an outstanding event in the season's 
music in each of these cities, as the following press com- 
ments show: 
_ Here was power, vigor, even force, and it was guided by a fine 
intellectual grasp of his subjects, One felt when remo im that 
he had mastered the piano as a means for expression and that he 
did not merely play upon it but made it respond to the musical 
pe with himself as a means of  interpretation.—Cleveland 
svews, 

With a technic impeccable and limitless, he holds it in abeyance 
to serve the purpose of mood interpretation rather than a vehicular 
means for self-glorification, Liszt’s stupendously difficult sonata 
was played with a conception and abandon that put the mark of the 
musician and virtuoso upon it.—Cleveland Press. 


Mr, Hutcheson revealed resplendent gifts in the presentation of 


the Liszt sonata both from the interpretative and the technical 
viewpoint.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


His tone is always penne. his color range seems to be unlimited, 
he commands all styles of touch, and his dynamic range is com- 
plete.--Buffalo News. 


The Liszt somata was given with most ravishing tone, shimmer- 
ing tone color and sonority in imposing passages.—-Buffalo Courier. 


The entire program was the work of a man finely sens.tive to 
musical values.—-Buffalo Times. 

The impression that remains is one of notable achievement.— 
Boston Transcript. 


This is the season of the pianist, but Hutcheson is among those 
who sincerely invite to come again.—Boston Telegram. 


Hutcheson is a pianist of the first rank.—Boston Globe. 


Musicale and Tea at McConnell Studios 


Mrs. E. B. McConnell gave an informal musicale and tea 
at her New York studios on the afternoon of March 5. 
Several of her artist pupils were heard in vocal selections, 
all of whom gave much pleasure with their fine art. Mar- 
guerite Bentle displayed a luscious mezzo contralto voice 
of good quality and wide range; she has appeared in con- 
cert and opera. Josephine Swannick possesses a brilliant 
soprano and Selma Rostad has a lyric voice of much 
beauty. Mildred Elsea, a soprano who is popular in musical 
comedy, also has a pleasing voice. Hayden Thomas is an 
experienced bass, one of whose assets is pleasing person- 
ality. His mezza voice deserves special praise. Fred 
Persson accompanied all of the artists in his usual efficient 
and modest way. 

Harriet and Marie McConnell, both pupils of Mrs. Mc- 
Connell, were unable to sing at this musicale as they are on 
tour in the Middle West in “Trills and Frills.” These two 
artists will go abroad in June and will spend a year or two 
in Italy in preparation for opera. They will make a stop- 
off in London in order to fill engagements there. 





Praise with a Practical Punch 


Edgar Schofield is by now thoroughly accustomed to 
receiving praise for his singing through the usual chan- 
nels of enthusiastic audiences and comments of the critics. 
But a new kind of praise, the kind that has in it a practical 
punch, was bestowed on him after his recent recital at 
Highpoint, N. C. It came in the form of applications 
from many in his audience for vocal lessons. They be- 
sieged him with requests to stay in town for a week and 
give them daily instruction. 

As he was booked for a number of immediate recital en- 
gagements Mr. Schofield had to refuse. But so urgent 
were the singers who wanted to learn something of the 
vocal method that gave him such command of his voice, 
that he stayed over in Highpoint for a day during which he 
gave ten lessons, and found in the experience not only a 
novelty but an inspiration. 


May Peterson “Delivers Simple Message” 


Columbia, S. C., February 14, 1922.—-May Peterson won 
much applause and the admiration of a large audience 
when she appeared here on January 13 in a concert man- 
aged by Brown & Propst. The Metropolitan soprano was 
in excellent form and rendered a program that was taste- 
fully chosen and as tastefully rendered. Quoting the State, 
“it was just such a recital that no one should have missed.” 
In describing her art, the critic of the same paper said: 
“She delivers a perfectly simple, unmistakable message, 
just as a bird does, or a running brook.” As is the usual 
case when Miss Peterson appears here, she was called upon 
to give many encores and to repeat several of her delight- 
fully rendered numbers.” ee 


Festival Dates for Vreeland and Cuthbert 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, and Frank Cuthbert, basso, 
have been engaged by the Waterbury Choral Society, Isaac 
B. Clark, musical director, to sing in Dudley Buck’s “Light 
of Asia” on May 23. Both of these artists, who are under 
the Anderson management, are also to sing in the “Messiah” 
at the Allentown Festival, April 29. 


Kerns Engaged for “Messiah” 


Grace Kerns, who appeared in recital at Palmerton, Pa., 
on March 14, has been engaged by the Baltimore Oratorio 
Society for a performance of “The Messiah” to be given 
in that city today, March 16. In April she will appear at 
the Halifax and Truro festivals, both in Nova Scotia. 
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“Astonished patrons of her recital by the power, sweetness and birdlike facility of her voice.”"—New York Herald. 
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Klibansky Studio Notes 


Sergei Klibansky gave a recital with artists from his 
studios, under the auspices of the Evening Mail at the Stuy- 
vesant High School, February 22. The concert was very 
much liked by the large audience, which applauded an at- 
tractive program. The following pupils sang: Miriam 
Steelman, Grace Marcella Liddane, Elsie Duffield, Dorothy 
Hobbie, Alveda Lofgren, Ruth Pearcy, Adelaide de Loca 
and Lottice Howell. Mary Ludington was the accompanist. 

Lottice Howell, who has been singing at the Sheridan 
Theater in New York, has been re-engaged for another 
week. Virginia Rea scored a great success at a concert 
given in Cumberland, Md., January 27. Adelaide de Loca 
was highly applauded at a concert given at the Sumner 
Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, March 1. 

Sarah Lee has been singing as follows: At the musicale 
given at the Holy Cross Parish House, Plainfield, N. J., 
February 15; February 17 at the Scotch Plains Baptist 
Parish House, Plainfield, N. J., and Febiuary 21; at a con- 
cert, St. Bernard’s Church, Plainfield; she has been engaged 
as soloist at the Watchung Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Elsie Duffield was the soloist at a special service at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Ridgewood, N. J., February 
26, and Hattie Arnold at a concert given by the Community 
Club, at Hollys Court. Miriam Steelman was successful 
at a concert given in the Summerfield Methodist Church, 
Brooklyn, February 20. Rosella Guarda and Adelaide De 
Loca sang at a concert given by Germania, in Brooklyn, 
March 11. 

At the last studio musicale, on February 24, Katherine 
Mortimer Smith and Hilda Stroock sang. Dorothy Claassen 
will sing at a concert March 19 at the Washington Irving 
High School. 

Mr. Klibansky gave a concert March 7, with artists from 
his studio, at the Bronx Y. M. C. A. 


“Miss a Meal—But Don’t Miss Hempel!” 


John Philip, Sousa, on his triumphant tour which marks 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever,” has been playing hide-and-seek with Frieda Hempel 
in her Jenny Lind Concert. Wherever one artist was 
booked, the other artist was sure to be there just before or 
just after, Sousa was on his way to make hearts beat mer- 
rier before the prima donna arrived in Sioux City, Ia., but he 
left this genial message in the columns of the newspaper: 

“Please tell your good people to go without a meal or 
two if they cannot afford to hear Hempel any other way 
The Concert Course Committee is very fortunate, indeed, 
to secure her appearance. I would miss two or three meals 
myself rather than miss Hempel. She is a thorough artist 

one of the finest artists we have. today.” 

Miss Hempel has long been an ardent admirer of Sousa, 
and if she had to choose between marches and meals, there 
would be a vacant seat at the table. And whatever may 
happen to other thrones, people need never go hungry for 
stirring and delightful music as long as this King and 
Queen reign. 


Carolyn Alden Alchin’s Works Popular 


The demand for the two books on harmony, by Carolyn 
Alden Alchin—“Applied Harmony,” and her more recent 
work, “Ear Testing and Tone Thinking’’—is constantly in- 
creasing, orders coming from most remote places. Valued 
text books in many high schools, they are used all over 
California and in Michigan University, Washington Uni 
versity, Pullman State College and Pomona College, while 
orders have also been received from Scotland, Japan, and 
quite recently from the Philippine Islands. -Teachers of 
harmony are enthusiastic over these books. 

Miss Alchin has a clear and brilliant mind and aiso the 
happy faculty of being able to express her thoughts logically 
and convincingly both in her written and class work. She 
will again teach at Berkeley, Cal., this summer, this being 
her second season with the University of California; this 
year, however, she will have an assistant, for her classes 
have grown greatly under her able direction. 


Henri Morin Decorated by King Ferdinand 


Henri Morin, well remembered as conductor of French 
opera with the Chicago Opera Association last year, and 
who recently conducted with success in Bucharest, has just 
been decorated by King Ferdinand of Roumania as Officer 
of the Star of Roumania. The Decoration has only been 
given to Conductor Felix Weingartner, even though the 
late Arthur Nikisch, Strauss and Oscar Fried have also 
conducted in the Roumanian capital. The honor conveyed 
upon the distinguished French conductor is thus doubly 
significant. rae 

Nevin and Milligan in Ohio 

Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan gave their recital, “Three 
Centuries of American Song,” at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio, on February 7, before an audience of 
over 2,000, completely filling the spacious Gray Chapel. In 
passing through Pittsburgh on his return Mr. Milligan was 
the guest of honor at a reception given by Amanda Vier- 
haller at the College Club. Many prominent local musicians 
were present. Miss Nevin sang a group of Mr. Milligan’s 
songs with the composer at the piano. 


Swain Off on Tour of Florida 


Edwin Swain, the baritone, who is now a member of 
Daniel Mayer’s Operatic and Oratorio Quartet, left on 
February 27 for a tour of Florida and other points South. 
On March 3 he sang in Winter Park, Fla., Sarasota, Fla., 
March 7: St. Petersburg, Fla., March 10; Ocala, Fla., 
March 13, and Palatka, Fla., March 15. 

Forthcoming engagements are in Greenville, March 23, and 
Salisbury, N. C., March 25. While in Florida, Mr. Swain 
will spend several days at the home of his father in 
Anthony. 


Critics Praise Clara | Clemens’ Art 


Clara Clemens’ Chicago recital on February 9 at the 
Playhouse gave further evidence of her unique position as 
a singer of songs and a maker of interesting programs. 
The critic of the Chicago Press stated that it was an in- 
teresting program covering a wide field of song literature, 
and that Mme. Clemens sang with appreciation and artistic 
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insight. “Mme. Clemens’ deliv- 
ery of her music is highly appeal- 
ing and her intelligence apparent 
in the human elements of her 
program,” was one of the com- 
ments in the Journal review of 
the recital. Maurice Rosenfeld 
was of the opinion that her in- 
terpretations were graphic and 
that no fault could be found 
with her sense of interpretation 
or her English diction. Edward 
Moore stated in the Tribune that 
“her art seems to be to a certain 
extent fourth-dimensional, at 
least, it is very difficult to esti- 
mate in the terms of the conven- 
tional song recital.” In the Even- 
ing American, Herman Devries 
said that Mme. Clemens revealed 
a superlative mental grasp of the 
context and musicality of her 
songs. 


Beddoe Pupils a Success 


Four artist pupils of Daniel 
Beddoe — Margaret Spaulding, 
Emma Burkhardt-Seebaum, Clif- 
ford Cunard and Vernon Jacob- 
son—gave a fine interpretation of 
Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden” at the auditorium of 
East High School, Cincinnati, 
Sunday, February 19. This well 
balanced quartet gave the ensem- 
ble numbers with artistic finish. 
Miss Spaulding, the soprano, 
captured the audience when her 
brilliant high tones rang out far 
beyond the confines of the audi- 
torium. It is a voice of much 
beauty, splendidly trained, and 
used with fine intelligence. The 
lovely contralto of Mrs. Burk- 
hardt-Seebaum blended _ beauti- 
fully with the soprano, Miss 
Spaulding, in their duets. It is a 
voice of great charm in which are 
united the high tones of a so- 
prano with the deep, sonorous 
quality of a real contralto, full 
of color and admirably con- 
trolled. Clifford Cunard’s inter- 
pretation of the tenor part 
aroused much enthusiasm and he 
proved himself an artist by the 
skillful use of his voice, espe- 
cially in that difficult solo, “Ah, 
Moon of My Delight.” The bass 
part was ably filled by Vernon Jacobson, a fresh young voice 
of excellent quality. 

Another Beddoe pupil who is having a successful season 
is Martha Trippeer, who possesses a lovely lyric soprano 
voice. She is now on an eight weeks’ tour with the Theresa 
Sheehan Concert Company. Margaret Spaulding is also 
filling many engagements in the principal cities of the Mid 
dle West with the Baldwin Piano Concert Company. Among 
the engagements filled by Leoto Coburn, another young so 
prano pupil of Mr. Beddoe, was a successful appearance 
with Pryor’s Band at Miami, Fla. 

A event of much importance in musical circles in Cin 
cinnati was the vocal recital of Mr. Beddoe at the Alms 
Hotel on Monday, March 13. 


Gettysburg Pays Tribute to Ethelynde Smith 
Ethelynde Smith’s recent very successful Coast to Coast 
tour opened with a fifth engagement in Philadelphia and 
closed with a third appearance in Gettysburg. During the 
entire tour Miss Smith was exceedingly well received by 
the public and press. For instance, on the day following 
the Gettysburg recital the Times of that city stated that in 
the opinion of music lovers the soprano gave the most 
successful program of its kind that ever had been given 
there. The review wound up by stating that not only did 
her work show superb finish, but she herself possesses the 
unusual asset which is termed personal magnetism 


Betty Tillotson’s Artists Active 


Marion Armstrong, Scotch Canadian soprano; Alice Mon 
crieff, American contralto, and N. Val Peavey, American 
pianist, have been engaged for a joint recital in Bristol, 
Conn., in the Bristol Armory, on March 28. 

_ Betty Tillotson, who recently branched out as a manager, 
is having excellent success in booking these artists. Miss 
Armstrong is re-engaged as soloist in the Brick Church in 
East Orange and is booked for a spring tour of Nova Sco- 
tia. Adolph Schmidt is booked for a tour through Connecti- 
cut in March, and will also tour Nova Scotia in the spring 


Diaz Scores in “The Snow Maiden” 


Rafaelo Diaz was recently called upon at the last moment 
to take the place of Orville Harrold at the Metropolitan 
Opera House as the Czar in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, 
“The Snow Maiden.” Mr. Diaz scored one of the biggest 
triumphs of his professional career on this occasion. The 
large audience applauded the young tenor sincerely. His 
artistic performance gave no indication that he got out of a 
sick bed to fill this engagement so as not to disappoint the 
audience, but rather emphasized his fitness for this and other 
roles. 


Esther Dale Active 

Esther Dale, soprano, who is steadily winning her way to 
the front, is being booked by her managers, Harry Hall and 
Gabrielle Elliot, for her first western tour which, in addi 
tion to some festival dates, will include appearances with 
some of the leading orchestras. Since her second successful 
recital in Aeolian Hall, Miss Dale gave another recital in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, which was followed by recitals in sev- 
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ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


On March 12 Annie Louise David appeared at the West End Collegiate Church, and 
for the near future her dates include: March 18, a concert in Brooklyn 
speare Society, Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn; April 1, Woman's Club, Brooklyn; 
Portland, Me., and 30, Boston, Mass. Miss David is now under the direction of Walte 
tnderson, She will leave 


wh, Nhake 


iprid 19, 


in June for a tour of California, under the direction of 
Nelby C. Oppenheimer. 


eral Massachusetts cities, including Lawrence, Gardner and 
Andover 


Easton Brilliant in Great Bach Work 


“Florence Easton shone in sheer beauty of tone,” wrote 
Gilbert Gabriel, music critic of the New York Sun, in re 
viewing the Schola Cantorum’s performance of the Bach 
B minor mass at Carnegie Hall recently Another of the 
prominent papers commented upon her artistry as follows 
“Florence Easton sang the soprano parts with her fine 
musical intelligence and grateful phrasing.” 


Seibert Presents Appropriate Programs 
Henry F. Seibert, organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa., presented appropriate musi 
cal programs at that house of worship for the morning and 
evening services on March 5, the first Sunday in Lent. The 
organ solos played at both services by Mr. Seibert were 
enjoyed exceedingly. In the evening the choir gave Maun 
der’s cantata, “Penitence, Pardon and Peace 


lenor Davies to Give Rome Recital 
George Westlain Davies, the well known tenor, has left 
Rome for a short stay on the Riviera, during which time he 
will take up coaching with Jean de Reszke. He expects to 
return to Rome this month, when he intends to give a 


concert 


Another Re-engagement for Patton 


Fred Patton was re-engaged by the Aurora Grata Scottish 
Rite ¢ onsistory ot Brooklyn N. ¥ for a concert at Aurora 
Grata Cathedral on Sunday afternoon, February 
concerts are under the direction of Henry Eskuehe 














ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


Announces 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH 


LoDESCA LOVELAND 


Dramatic Soprano 
chosen as 
America’s Representative Artist 
to tour 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
OCTOBER, 1921 — MAY, 1922 
Management: Ellison-White Bureau, Portland, Ore. 








Studios: 172 West 79th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: 
Schuyler 7993 HY 
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MARCH 6 


Cornelia Rider Possart 


On Monday afternoon, March 6, at Aeolian Hall, Cor- 
nelia Rider Possart gave a piano recital before a fair sized 
audience. Her program consisted of the prelude and fugue 
No. 1, Mendelssohn; the sonata in D minor, Haydn, fol- 
lowed by two short numbers of Beethoven and Scarlatti; 
Schubert's sonata, op. 22, and closed with three Chopin 
numbers 

The Schumann number was particularly interesting, and 
Mme. Possart displayed considerable skill and technic be- 
sides producing a good tone. The first numbers on the 
program seemed to lack a certain variety in coloring and 
nuances, but the audience evidently was very much delighted 
with her playing, because she had innumerable recalls and 
could have given an encore after each group, 


Blochs’ Sonata Recital 


The second sonata recital of the season by Mr. and Mrs, 
Alexander Bloch was given before a large audience in 
Town Hall on Monday evening, March 6. This recital was 
originally scheduled for January 9 but postponed owing to 
the illness of Mrs. Bloch. 

The work of this artist-couple is well known in the 
metropolis, therefore little need be said. in addition to what 
has already been mentioned in the columns of the Musicar 
Courter of their splendid ensemble playing. This recital, 
however, particularly disclosed the sound musicianship and 
thorough grasp they possess in the rendition of works for 
two instruments, each artist holding an equally important 
position 

Bach's sonata in E minor, which opened the program, was 
given with much breadth. It is a delight to hear two 
musicians, fully appreciative of the Bach scores, bring to 
light the contrapuntal beauties, Following this came Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti's sonata in A, which Mr, and Mrs. Bloch 
presented for the first time in America last year on which 
occasion it was not favorably received. It is a work built 
on ultra-extreme lines, bordering at times on the dramatic, 
but without sufficient continuity of thought and non-ingra- 
tiating. At its second hearing it failed to arouse any more 
enthusiasm than it did last year, despite the fact that the 
two artists presented it with consummate musicianship. Pos- 
sibly the best presentation of the evening was the Dvorak 
sonatine; it was a relief after the Pizetti score. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bloch were in fine mettle; their climaxes were evenly 
halanced, and the clean cut way in which they played gave 
pleasure to all. 

The larghetto, the one that inspired Kreisler to reedit it 
in the form of a violin solo now popularly known as “In- 
dian Lament,” was particularly well done. The program 
closed with an intelligent performance of Vitali’s 
“Chaconne,” 


The Trio Classique 


On March 6 a second New York recital was given by the 
Trio Classique (Celia Schiller, pianist; Maurice Kaufman, 
violinist, and John Mundy, cellist) at Aeolian Hall. Again 
these players upheld the excellent reputation they gained 
for themselves after their first appearance, for which they 
received the best criticisms from the public and press alike. 











DAI BUELL 


Programme Maker 





“More than any pianist of her generation, 
Dai Buell takes the making of her programs 
seriously. She is diligent in her search for 
unfamiliar music, whether new or old, and once 
her list is assembled, she supplies it with anno- 
tations, historical and descriptive.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

“Dai Buell has the courage to arrange un- 
conventional programs.”—Philip Hale, in Bos- 
ton Herald, 


“Dai Buell, the charming young pianist from 
Boston, who played yesterday afternoon at 
Aeolian Hall, can be counted on to present 
something unusual in the way of programs. 
Last year it was Bach, while this year the 
reater part of her program was given to 
MacDowell, with Grieg as an important sec- 
ond.”—-Henry T. Finck in N. Y, Evening Post. 
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The program consisted of the trio in E flat major, op. 14, 
by Volkmar Andreae; phantasie in C minor, by Frank 
Bridge, and D major trio, op. 70, No. 1, Beethoven, all of 
which were artistically interpreted. The ensemble, especially 
in the D major, was perfection. It must also be mentioned 
that each one of these artists is a fine soloist. There was a 
real ovation from a capacity house. 


MARCH 7 


Flonzaley Quartet 


Despite the pouring rain and typical March gale, there 
was an audience which left few vacant seats at Aeolian 
Hall on Thursday evening, March 7, when the third sub- 
scription concert of the Flonzaley Quartet took place. Prin- 
cipal interest centered in the Ernest Bloch quartet in B 
major, which was the first of three numbers making up tlic 
program, This quartet was given a previous hearing by 
the Flonzaleys some: years ago, and since that time the 
Swiss composer has come to the United States and estab- 
lished himself in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Bloch’s avowed 
aim in composition is to express the characteristics and 
ideals of the Jewish race, and in this work this tendency is 
marked. The audience appeared to enjoy the pastorale best 
of any of the four movements, but that may have been 
because it was not quite so pronouncedly of the modern 
idiom. Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the work 
is its obvious sincerity; one feels that life, as the composer 
views it, is largely one of discord, making the few strains 
of harmony the more poignant and exquisite. In the hands 
of artists less accomplished than Adolfo Betti, Alfred 
Pochon, Louis Bailly, and Iwan D’Archambeau, the work 
had surely suffered, for it is of tremendous technical diffi- 
culty. But these gentlemen preserved the typical Flonzaley 
beauty and depth of tone throughout its nearly an hour's 
oouen and merited the ovation which was theirs at its 
close. 

Quite to the opposite swing of the pendulum in simplicity 
of style was the sec number, the Haydn quartet in E 
flat major, which was followed by the Schumann quartet in 
A minor. Both these works were played with all the per- 
fection of which this organization is capable. Especially 
enjoyed was the adagio of the Schumann work, the sheer 
exquisite beauty of which it would be difficult to surpass. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


At the Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday evening, 
March 7, Artur Bodanzky led the Philharmonic Orchestra 
through the following program: “A Faust Overture,” Wag- 
ner; the eighth Beethoven symphony; Tschaikowsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” fantasy, and the Berlioz “Rakoczy 
March.” The experienced concert goer will notice at once 
that the combination which Mr. Bodanzky made is a peculiar 
one. The program is all right enough. There are two good 
pieces in it and two pretty fair ones, but it reminds one of 
a course dinner without any roast. None of the items are 
unfamiliar ones for the Philharmonic repertory. A not 
over large audience heard them extremely well played and 
showed proper applausive interest. 


Hannelore 


On Tuesday afternoon, March 7, at the Vanderbilt 
Theater, Hannelore made her debut in a recital of original 
and dramatic dances and tableaux. She was assisted by 
Frederic Fradkin, violinist and conductor of the orchestra, 
and Lottice Howell, soprano. The theater was packed and 
many persons desiring tickets were turned away. As far as 
enthusiasm was concerned Hannelore was an emphatic suc- 
cess. There is a certain fascination about her dramatic 
dances and the interpretation that she gives which are un- 
like what one is usually accustomed to seeing; in other 
words she is unique, and has a style all of her own. There 
are many who do not consider this as dancing from the 
conventional view point, but her dramatic effects are inter- 
esting and she radiates with personality. 

The program was varied and showed her in many differ- 
ent moods. The Chopin prelude in B flat was intensely 
interesting artistically and in direct contrast to the very 
a “Turkish March,” Mozart, which was real camel. 
Miss Howell is a coloratura and was rather pleasing in her 
interpretation of a “Traviata” aria and some shorter num- 
bers. The orchestra ensemble was noticeably good. Mr. 
Fradkin contributed two solo numbers and could have en- 
cored easily, It was an interesting entertainment and a 
highly successful debut. 


Marian Veryl 


Marian Veryl sang to a fair sized audience at Aeolian 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, March 7, She has a light soprano 
voice of lovely quality, but nervousness prevented her from 
obtaining the best effects. Her rones are clear and her dic- 
tion is admirable. In her French group, “Le Matin riait” 
was so pleasing to the audience that a repetition was granted. 
Carl Bernthaler assisted at the piano. The complete pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Aria: “Deh vieni, non tardar” (from “Le Nozze di Figaro’) 
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evening, March 8, in Town Hall, which was attended by-a 
Snes SSO Saeiay Contig OF Ss oneneires Ss. 

cmerh "Sakellaridess “Exomologhissis® Sanat end 
“Philemeni, ides; “Exomologhissis,’ ot ty Pus 
a group of Greek folk songs as well as “Mattinata,” - 
cavallo; “E lucevan le stelle,” from “Tosca,” Puccini; “Air 
de Ja fleur” from “Carmen,” Bizet, and “Improviso” from 
“Andrea Chenier,” Giordano. The audience showed its 
appreciation with outbursts of applause every time the singer 
reached a tone. He was recalled and recalled, and gave 
added s. He was presented with two beautiful 
bouquets of roses. 

Helen Jeffrey was the assisting artist, playing three 
groups of violin solos c ising “Praeludium me ro,” 
Pugnani-Kreisler ; ‘Int tion and Tarantelle,” Sarasate ; 
“Faust Fantasy,” Wieniawski; prelude in C minor, Gard- 
ner, and “Zigeunerweisen,” Sarasate, with all of which she 
scored a decided success. Particular mention must be made 
of her brilliant performance of Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” 
Liberal applause was likewise bestowed upon Miss Jeffrey, 
but she refused to give an encore, 

The accompanists were Bianchi Rosa for Mr. Lappas and 
Alice Shaw for Miss Jeffrey. 


MARCH 9 


Theodore Kittay 


At Aeolian Hall, Thursday evening, March 9, Theodore 
Kittay sang to a good-sized audience which received him 
enthusiastically. He has a tenor voice of smooth, pleasing 
quality, of good volume and range, well controlled; E sings 
with feeling for style and expression. His first group of 
old Italian was given with effective organ accompaniments, 
played by Gottfried H. Federlein. He was recalled several 
times for encores. Eugene Bernstein accompanied him at 
the piano, His program was as follows: 
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Els Buttler 


Town Hall contained a surprisingly large audience, March 
9, gathered to hear Els Buttler, a new mezzo soprano, the 
singer showing a very expressive and clear organ of ade- 
quate range and musical sensibility. Perhaps she sang 
best the arch “Frithling Zog Ein,” by Carl Beines, whose 
“Das Lied an der Miihle” had to be repeated. rahms’ 
“Vergebliches Siaendchen” also suits her well, for she suits 
personal expression to the text. Altogether a very winsome 
creature is Els Buttler, Viennese by birth and with strong 
resemblance to that other charmer from Vienna, Jeritza. 
Following Massenet’s aria from “Le Cid” she added an 
encore, displaying considerable coloratura ability, and the 
program closed with songs by Viardot, Godard and Weker- 
lin. Edgar Bowman played too delicate, even though sym- 
pathetic accompaniments; in climaxes he could hardly be 
heard. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


Lovers of music of the old classic masters had their 
inning on Thursday evening, March 9, and Friday afternoon, 
March 10, in Carnegie Hall, at the pair of concerts given 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra under direction of Willem 
Mengelberg, guest conductor. 

The program opened with Bach's suite, No. 2, in B minor, 
in which Mr, Mengelberg piavet a dual role, that of con- 
ductor and harpsicordist. He presented the suite in a mu- 
sicianly and inspired manner, never deviating from its tra- 
ditional nobility. The same must be said of his reading of 
Beethoven’s symphony No. 1 in C major, op. 21. Weber’s 
“Oberon” overture was the closing orchestral number. 

The soloist was Fritz Kreisler, who was heard in Mozart's 
concerto No. 4 in D major. It is needless to say that the 
artist received an ovation. The attendance was one of the 
largest of the season. 


New York Symphony Orchestra: Rachmaninoff 
Soloist 


The program presented by Walter Damrosch at the New 
York Symphony concert, Friday evening, March 10, was 
one of uncommon interest, including sixteenth century 
dances arranged Respighi, Vaughn-Williams’ fantasia 
on a theme by Tallis, and an early hmaninoff concerto, 
played y that great artist. The orchestra performed two 
of the of the sixteenth century (which had been 
freely transcribed for orchestra by Respighi) with an ap- 
propriate grace and charm. The ballet entitled “Count 
Orlando,” and “Gagliarda,” a spirited dance of French ori- 

in, were the two numbers played. The Vaughan-Williams 

antasia on a theme by Tallis was given its first perform- 
ance in ica, This impressive work, scored for double 
string orchestra, was written for the Gloucester Festival 
in 1910, and was first given in Gloucester Cathedral. It is 
based on one of the eight tunes which Tallis wrote in 1567 
for Archbishop Parker’s Metrical Psalter. The nature of 
the tune is described thus in a curious old verse: “The 
third doth rage: and roughly brayth.” But to modern ears 
it was far from violent. It was a dignified psalm tune, 
skillfully worked out with modern treatment, which still 
allowed a al atmos There is a grandeur about 
the music that is inspiring, and the organ is effectively 
suggested, but there is too prolonged repetition, so that it 
becomes tiresome. It wi be much more satisfying and 
vital were it ended sooner. There is ingenious use of the 
various solo instruments. The César Franck symphony in 
D minor was welcomed again by the large, intensely inter- 
ested audience. 

noff concluded the program with his own con- 
certo in F sharp minor, a work which bears the Russian 
composer's first opus number, and is dedicated to his teacher 
and cousin, Siloti. The first movement, with its plaintive 
Russian melody and the melancholy waltz episode, was par- 
ticularly beautiful. The last movement brings the concerto 
to a forceful climax. in his usual 
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masterly manner, with sincerity, and with richness of tone 
color. He was given splendid support by Mr. Damrosch 


and his men. 
MARCH 10 


Ethel Hayden 


Ethel Hayden, soprano, new to New York, was heard 
in an exacting program at Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon, 
March 10, and met with immediate and decided favor. The 
audience was spontaneous in its applause, showing its ap- 
proval of Miss Hayden’s genuine artistry. She is a pupil 
of Mme, Sembrich, and in addition to a naturally beautiful 
voice, she reveals characteristics which might be expected of 
her as a pupil of this distinguished teacher, Her tones are 
of fine timbre, pure, and colorful. She has splendid breath 
control and sings with intelligence, refinement of phrasing 
and elegance of style. Her diction is clear, and her inter- 
pretations res and pleasing. Her legato work in 
“Rose Softly Blooming” was admirable. The aria from 
" ” was effectively given and there was much charm of 
sentiment in her group of Schubert and Schumann. In the 
English and American group, “It Was a Lover and His 
Lass” (Harris) was dedicated to Miss Hayden. It was a 
well built program, and Francis Moore at the piano helped to 
make it an artistically rendered one. The program follows: 
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Rosing 


Rosing terminated his American season with a recital at 
Aeolian Hall for the benefit of intellectuals among Russian 
famine sufferers. It was a recital without a printed 
program, the only indication of its nature being a note 
stating that characteristic songs of Russia and the Russian 
people would be sung. There were also other features: 
Some songs were sung in English—Mr. Rosing made an 
address—Claire Sheridan’s marble sculpture of the head of 
a child was auctioned off—and, all in all, $1,600 was con- 
tributed to this worthy cause. 

This was a “pay as you leave” recital. Everybody was 
welcome, and no tickets were sold. The success of it was 
tremendous, During Rosing’s appeal for starving Russian 
musicians he sang “The Starving Moujik,” and was so 
deeply moved that he had to hurry off the stage, while in 
his audience many a man was in tears. It was the powerful 
appeal of a great art. ; 

The effect was cumulative. Song after song, done with 
such intensity as few besides Rosing can muster, reached 
straight into the heart of the audience and left not even the 
most stolid unmoved. What he sang was in response to re- 
quests from the house. He announced each song and, fol- 
lowing his usual custom, told in English the story of those 
which were sung in Russian. 

The entire recital was deeply impressive and will long 
be remembered by those who had the good fortune to be 
present. 


Victor Golibart 


Victor Golibart, tenor, won artistic success at his Town 
Hall debut Friday afternoon, March 10. He was heard in 
a well varied program of Italian, German, French and 
English songs. His voice, while light, is of a naturally 
beautiful quality, and he does not attempt to force tones. 
The range is good, and he delivers his songs with an evi- 
“dent understanding of the texts and an appreciation for 
style, manifesting musicianship and temperament. His 
diction, too, was clear. He was assisted at the piano by 
Stuart Ross. The program follows: “Where’er You Walk,” 
Handel; “Nel cor piu non mi sento,” Paisiello; “She Never 
Told Her Love,” Haydn; “Invocazione di Orfeo,” Peri; 
“Mainacht,” Brahms; “Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen,” 
Franz; “Fiir Musik,” Franz; Stille Thranen,” Schumann ; 
“L’heure Silencieuse,” Staub; “Beau Soir,” Debussy; “Phy- 
dilé,” Duparc; ‘Les Roses,” Alin; “Dansons la Gigue,” 
Poldowski; “Ships of Arcady,” Head; “In the Moonlight,” 
Haile; ‘From a Roman Hill,” Watts; “Memory,” Ganz; 
“The Sea Gypsy,” Head. 


MARCH ll 
Pietro Yon 


Pietro A. Yon, composer-organist, was heard in an un- 
usually interesting organ recital at Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


afternoon, March 11, in a program which ised the 
“Prelude and fugue on the name of B-A-C-H,” Liszt; 
“Elevation,” in E major, Saint-Saéns; prelude and fugue in 
A major, Bach; “Redemption,” Bossi; “Eklog” ae 
Kramer; “La Goccia,” Remondi; “The Squirrel” (new), 
Weaver; “Marche Russe,” Schminke, as well as three com- 
positions by the concert giver—‘Hymn of Glory” (new), 
“Gesu Bambino” (by request), and “First Concert Study” 
(by request). 
- Mr. Yon, who was recently honored with the appointment 
as Honorary Organist at the Vatican, Rome (an honor never 
before extended to an y), was in unusually fine form. 
His many admirers who attended the recital were greatly 
charmed by his extraordinary musicianship and virtuosity. 
In arranging his program Mr. Yon showed excellent judg- 
ment, as works were selected to show his artistry and ver- 
satility from many angles. In the opening number he at 
once revealed himself as a master, and held the interest of 


all throughout the entire program. His extraordinary mu- . 


sicianship was disclosed in the prelude and fugue by Bach; 
in the performance of this gigantic work he appealed to his 
audience as only a serious thinking musician can do. 

His second group was one of varied character and gave 
Mr. Yon many opportunities to show his versatility. Of the 
three compositions by the concert giver which constituted the 
third group, two were given by special request. 


Maurice Dambois 

Maurice Dambois gave a recital for the benefit of dis- 
abled veterans, under the auspices of the Veteran Associa- 
tion of Women War Workers, in Acolian Hall, on the eve- 
ning of Saturday, March 11. Mr. Dambois appeared in the 
triple capacity of cello soloist, composer and pianist. 

The concert was doubly interesting because of the fact 
that the majority of the accompaniments were furnished by 
the Duo-Art reproducing piano, from records originally 
played by Mr. Dambois, thus hearing the cello solos played 
in person by Mr. Dambois and accompanied by himself. 

The opening number was Saint-Saéns’ concerto for cello 
and orchestra, which Mr. Dambois presented with his ac- 
customed warmth and mastery. This was followed by 
Liszt's concerto for piano, from a record by Rudolph Ganz, 
in which Mr. Dambois played (in person) the orchestral 
part on a second piano. Next came a group of three cello 
solos, comprising “Clair de lune,” Dambois; “Minuct,” 
Boccherni, and “Arlequin,” by Popper, all three accompan- 
ied by the Duo-Art piano from recordings by Mr. Dambois. 

“The Bagatelle,” No. 1, composed especiflly for the Duo- 
Art by Mr. Dambois, was written in the form of a duet in 
which Mr. Dambois, seated at the piano, alternated with 
the Duo-Art in the performance of this brilliant composi- 
tion. 

“Kol Nidrei,” Bruch, and “Rhapsodie,” Popper, were the 
only cello solos played by Mr. Dambois which were not 
accompanied by the Duo-Art. In these numbers, as well as 
the several encores, he had the assistance of Marcel Han- 
sotte at the piano. The concert closed with Brahms’ Hun- 
garian dances, Nos. 1 and 6, for two pianos, produced by 
the Duo-Art from Mr. Dambois’ recording, with the con- 
cert given at the second piano. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


Not even the storm on Saturday evening, March 11, in- 
terfered with an enormous attendance (over 5,000) at the 
concert given by David Mannes and his excellent orchestra 
of selected musicians, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Mr. Mannes presented with his accustomed finish an un- 
usually interesting program comprising the overture to 
“Euryanthe,” Weber; Schumann’s symphony, No. 1, in B 
flat major; suite from “Coq d'Or,” Rimsky-Korsakoff : 
“Largo,” Handel; as well as Wagner's “Death of Siegfried” 
and overture to the “Flying Dutchman.” The audience 
showed its appreciation by outbursts of applause after each 
number. 


Maria Ivogiin 


Her excellent work with the Chicago Opera and her recent 
appearance at a symphony orchestra concert had convinced 
New Yorkers to such an extent regarding the vocal and 
interpretative qualities of Maria Ivogiin, that her recital 
at Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon, March 11, drew 
an unusually representative audience of professionals and 
lay lovers of song. 

The recital began with two Mozart arias from the “Magic 
Flute,” and, of course, the singer was in a field which she 
understood thoroughly and exploited with every resource 
of vocalism and art in delivery. Her voice is particularly 
adapted to the music of Mozart, and she has mastered also 
the reposeful style and the long-breathed legatos which are 
essential in the presentation of the master’s operatic measure. 
The coloratura passages were rendered with uncommon dash 
and brilliancy. Profuse applause rewarded the artist for her 
splendid work. In the second group of songs, which opened 
with three Schubert lyrics, Mme. Ivogiin again demonstrated 
her intelligence and skill and, in addition, revealed also very 
deep feeling and poetic insight. “Seligkeit,” by Schubert, 
was the best of the three songs, and in consequence drew the 
most appreciation from the audience. A rather lengthy song 
by Hugo Wolf, “Storchenbotschaft,” seemed hardly to war- 
rant the great amount of study which the concert giver evi- 
dently had expended on the piece. Mahler’s “Hans und 
Gretel,” a charming little bit in folk style could not have been 
delivered with greater pith, prettiness and charm than were 
embraced in Mme. Ivogiin’s presentation. Schubert was also 
represented with the tremendously long song ,“Der Hirt auf 
dem Felsen,” with clarinet obligato. Mme. Ivogiin was much 
admired for her artistic sincerity and devotion, The final 
group contained the gavotte from “Manon,” rendered with 
exquisite diction, grace and delicacy. The “Romance” from 
“Lakme,” in which some beautiful phrasing and tonal color- 
ing were in evidence, and Dell’ Acqua’s “Vilanelle,” in which 
an uncommonly flexible use of voice and particularly appeal- 
ing tone coloring helped to put the audience in a most re- 
sponsive mood, as evidenced by prolonged applause, for- 
cing Mme. Ivogiin to add some numbers to her program. 

In addition to her art and her lovely voice, Mme. Ivogiin 
also possesses a modest and ingratiating personality and it 
was plain to be seen that she had won not only the admira- 
tion but also the affection of her hearers. 

The piano accompaniments were given with unusual in- 
sight and sympathy by Walter H. Golde. 


MARCH 12 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


“Standing Room Only” called the lobby attendant last 
Sunday afternoon at Carnegie Hall as hundreds of persons 
formed Hindenburg lines before the box office and refused 
to be turned back. Inside the auditorium a pleased throng 
settled themselves in their seats and listened to a concert 
of a particularly agreeable and insinuating nature. The 
program opened with Beethoven's “Lenore” overture No. 1 
(not one of the master’s irreproachable works) and there- 
after the doings of the afternoon took on a steady cres- 
cendo of melody and piquancy that finally wound up in the 
frankly terpsichorean appeal of Johann Strauss’ “Vienna 
Blood” waltz, played by Mengelberg and his men with sheer 
irresistible swing and dash. Preceding the favorite old piece 
came the Weber-Berlioz “Invitation to the Dance,” another 
ingratiating performance superbly flavored with honeyed 
rhythmic and tonal nuances, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite, No. 
1, in which “Aase’s Death” was made into a miniature 
threnody that brought tears to the eyes, and Ernest Schell- 
ing’s “Impression from an Artist's Life,” a set of variations 
for piano and orchestra, depicting persons, places and inci- 
dents that at various times entered into the composer's ex- 
periences and contacts. His formal plan in this opus sy 2 
itself along the lines of Elgar’s “Enigma” variations but 
the American writer is much more modern, resourceful, in- 
teresting, and melodious than his English confrere. Schell- 
ing has furnished clues to most of his variations by giving 
them titles or the names or initials of well known persons 
(chiefly musicians) but his music is so spontaneous and 
fascinating that it would make a strong appeal even without 
a key to its “program.” The variations are in all moods, 
grave, gay, elegiac, reflective, satiric, tragic, as when the 
recent war is commented upon grimly and unromantically. 
The orchestration is brilliant in the extreme and often strik- 
ingly original. From start to finish the work holds the 
attention to the hearer through its charm, esprit, humor and 
radiant coloring. 

Schelling played the piano part (which he treats orches 
trally) in his composition, and made it eloquent and con- 
vincing, with his voluminous and vibrant tone, his tremen 
dous technic, and his intense and temperamental interpreta 
tion. The audience were palpably electrified by the piece, 
the player, and the performance (aided wonderfully by Men- 
gelberg) and applauded for many minutes after the cli 
macteric finale. 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 


The third Frederic Warren Ballad Concert of the season 
was given before another large audience in the Selwyn Thea 
ter, on Sunday evening, March 12, Colin O'More was pre 
vented from appearing by order of his physician. The other 
artists—Harriet Van Emden, contralto; Norman Jollif, bari- 
tone, and André Polah, violinist, each added an additional 
group of solos to make up for those omitted by the non 
appearance of Mr. O’ More. 

Mme. Van Emden, whose charming personality and ex 
quisite voice won the approval of the large audience, sang 
three groups, comprising three old English songs; “On Sun- 
day morning,” Brahms; the same composer's “A Hasty 
Vow;” “Canzonetta,” Loewe; “Ebb and Flood,” Rachmani- 
noff; “We Two,” Kramer; “Dutch Serenade,” De Lange, 
and “Nature’s Holiday,” by Hageman, to which she was 
obliged to add several insistent encores. 

Mr. Jollif sang Beethoven's “Creation’s Hymn ;”" “Passing 
By,” Purcell ; “Twankydillo,” Old English; “Little Bateese,” 
O'Hara; “Forget-me-not,” Treharne; “The Little Fisher- 
man,” Lane; “Come to the Fair,” Martin, and an extra 
group of two songs. Mr. Jollif, who like Miss Van Emden 
made a very fine impression, likewise was called up for 
encores. 

Mr. Polah elicited much applause from the delighted 
audience for his excellent work. His solos were “Gavotte,” 
Bach; “Ave-Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj ; “Caprice,” Wieni- 
awski; “Improvisation,” Gustave Saenger; nocturne in E 
flat, Chopin-Sarasate ; “Spanish Dance,” Refield, and a group 
of five short pieces. 

Francis Moore’s artistic accompaniments were a source of 
much pleasure. 


Robert Murray 


Before a good sized audience at the Hippodrome, on Sun- 
day evening, March 12, Robert Murray, boy soprano, gave 
his first public concert in New York. It is claimed for young 
Murray that the upper range of his voice extends higher 
than that of any other human voice on record, In the 
eighteenth century there was an Italian soprano, Lucrezia 
Agujari, who is reported to have sung the B flat in altissimo, 
i.e., the B flat next below the third C above middle C 
Young Murray is said to have sung on the Hippodrome stage 
on Sunday evening the D above this. However absolute the 
pitch possessed by the human ear, it refuses to operate accu- 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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BRIDAL DAWN 
By Easthope Martin 


This beautiful song is rapidly becoming a great 
favorite in all parts of the country. It is especially 
suitable for Wedding Services and should be in the 
repertoire of every vocalist. 


Published in keys of F, Ab and Bb. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 30) 





Missoula, Mont., February 7, 1922.—Mme. Schumann 
Heink was heard here in concert February 6, her art and 
her personality scoring for her, her usual success. The 
La Forge numbers were of special interest, partly because 
of the composers reputation in Missoula, and partly because 
of their beauty. Arthur Loesser was artistic both in his 
accompaniments and his solo work; his interpretation of 
Chopin was particularly gratifying. The next number on 
this course will be the violinist, Vasa Prihoda, on March 
15 

Che violin and piano pupils of the Missoula Conservatory 

Music gave an enjoyable recital February 5, at the 
Presbyterian Church, all the pupils displaying real ability. 
Ruth Shaughnessy, fourteen-year old violinist, showed un- 
usual talent, and a bright future is predicted for her, as 
well as for Carolyn Frianf, violinist, who played “Scene 
de Ballet” artistically. Hazel West and Elsa Anderson, 
pianists, played “Invitation to the Dance” (Weber) and 


polonaise in A major (Chopin) respectively, B. G. 
Mobile, Ala., February 3, 1922,—The “Triumph of 
David,” a sacred cantata by Dudley Buck, was given before 


i capacity audience at the First Baptist Church, February 
Under the direction of Mabel Heustis, contralto, assisted 
by a chorus, it was rendered most artistically. The sopranos 
were Mrs, Martin Nestor, Mrs. J. H. C. Martin, Mrs. 
Clothier, Mae Owen, Henriette Tacon, Harriet Sue Mc- 
Milian; altos, Mrs. A. R. Ball, Mabel Heustis; tenors, 
Don Barbour, H. F. Shoss, Leslie Rogers; baritone, E. H. 
Cassidy ; bass, Gaillard Cassidy; organist, Mrs. J. L. Molton. 
rhe Chopin Club held its business meeting at the home 
of the president, Mrs, G. A. Leftwich. Cedric Lemont 
delivered his fourth lecture, “Musical Architecture,” 
interpreting his subject with appropriate selections. 

The Clara Schumann Club presented its monthly concert 
at the Marine Hospital on Thursday afternoon for the 
convalescent sailors, who were entertained with an enjoyable 
program. The soloists were (vocalists) Mrs. Echenrode, 
and Eualie Suck, with Mrs, Brown accompanist; (pianists) 
Lottie McFayden, Jessie M. Potter, Margaret Hughes, Ruth 
and Clara Kenyon. A ukulele selection was given by Betty 
Conrad and Marjorie Davis, with Mrs, Gardner as accom- 
panist 

At the Polymnia Club the subject of discussion was “The 
Opera.” Mrs. N, Crane and Louise Sheldon played selec- 
tions from Wagner, Mrs. Bouton gave a reading, and Mrs. 
souton, violinist, with Mrs. L. Barbour at the piano, also 
wave numbers. Salome Garnett contributed a vocal solo, 
and a piano selection was rendered by Miss Sterling; Mrs. 
Gallagher gave a reading, after which Mrs. Guice played 
two violin numbers, with Mrs. Leslie at the piano. Mas- 
senet’s “Thais,” by Georgie Sterling, violinist, with Mrs. 
Crane accompanist, concluded a delightful program. 

Mobile has recently had an acquisition to its musical 
talent in the coming of J. Clarendon McClure, B. M., who, 


after several years absence, has returned and will conduct 


a piano and voice studio. As organist and musician, Mr. 
McClure is widely known in some of the larger cities of the 
east. He is being heartily welcomed in his former home. 

A wedding of much interest in social and musical circles 
is that of Irene Dunster to Albert Ahlum. Their future 
home will be at Shreveport, La. Miss Dunster, whose 
lovely voice has given a great deal of pleasure, is the only 
daughter of Dr. Frederick S. Dunster, well known organist 
and teacher of piano 

Local No. 497, American Federation of Musicians, held 
its February mecting recently. A communication from 
headquarters, requesting that the Local send a representative 
to the national convention to be held in Grand Rapids in 
May, was ead and every one present favored a proposal. 


Muncie, Ind., ebruary 21, 1922.—The concert course 
of the season 1921-22, given under the auspices of the 
Matinee Musicale, has proven a great success. The opening 
recital, November 14, was a splendid performance by the 
La Forge Artist Quartet, with Frank La Forge at the 
piano, Their work was so enthusiastically received that 
a return date is being considered this season. 

The joint recital given January 23 by Vasa Prihoda, 
violinist, and Edgar Schofield, baritone, was of the highest 
order, their reception amounting to an ovation, The audi- 
ence refused to leave when Mr. Prihoda’s final number was 
given until he had responded to an additional encore. 

On February 14 Salvi, harpist, and De Gomez, cellist, 
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were greeted by a capacity house. Mr. Saivi is by far the 
finest harpist ever heard in this city, and when he joined 
Mr. De Gomez in “The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns, the 
audience heard an exquisite number long to be gag 


New Philadelphia, Ohio, February 23, 1922.— New 
Philadelphia was thrilled at the Union pera House, Febru- 
ary 14, by the piano playing of Leopold Godowsky, the master 
pianist, brought here as the second number on the American 
Legion Concert Course. It was a veritable triumph for him, 
and the fair sized house was a thousand times repaid for 
its attendance. The program was brilliantly executed and 
his interpretations of Chopin were the most masterful of 
his offerings. From the thundering passages of the master- 
ful B flat minor sonata to the lace-like tracings of the 
barcarolle, he held his audience spell-bound. R. McC. 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 30, 1922.—Music lovers of 
the city who attended the recital of Florence Macbeth, 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera, in the Academy 
of Music last Monday, spent a delightful afternoon. The 
singer was in splendid voice on this, her second visit to 
the city, and clearly illustrated by beauty of tone, perfect- 
ness of breath control and brilliance of technic, how she 
has forged her way into the front ranks of present-day 
song specialists. 

The concert was under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Music Clubs, directed by Helen Pulaski 
Innes, and included George Roberts as an assisting a 
ist. 3. 

Phoenix, Ariz., February 25, 1922.—Pavlowa, with her 
company of Russian dancers and a symphony orchestra, 
appeared at the Shrine Auditorium, February 3, under the 
auspices of the Musicians’ Club. The program included 
many of the famous dancer’s novelties, and the audience 
was large and most enthusiastic. 

Brandon Brothers booked the Russian Grand Opera 
Company for two days, February 20 and 21, for per- 
formances of “Pique Dame” and “Carmen.” They also 
had the Dunbar English Opera Company booked for a 
week's engagement beginning February 11. H. M. A. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Richmond, Va., February 11, 1922.— The concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Pierre Monteux, 
on January 30, was the crowning feature of the musical 
season thus far. This band of 101 musicians played at 
the City Auditogium, under the Wilson-Greene management. 
The conditions were not favorable for a large audience, 
since the city was just recovering from the biggest snow- 
fall in more than a decade. Add to this a street car strike 
and it is surprising that the auditorium was so well filled. 
The orchestra played splendidly, giving the Beethoven fifth 
symphony, Debussy's “Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun,” 
Saint-Saens’ concerto for cello and orchestra in A minor, and 
Wagner's overture to “Tannhauser.”. The men were in 
fine fettle, while Jean Bedetti, the first cellist of the 
organization, gave the solo parts of the concerto with virtu- 
osity. 

On February 8, the Flonzaley Quartet gave its annual 
concert at the Jefferson Hotel, under the patronage of the 
Musicians’ Club of Richmond, and never played to better 
advantage here. The numbers comprised a Mozart quartette 
in D major Bloch’s “Pastorale,” (a fascinating composition), 
Beethoven's “Variazoni,” op. 18, and three numbers by 
Glazounoff, Osten Sacken and Borodine. Extra numbers 
were a scherzo of Mendelssohn and a Borodine nocturne. 
This is said to have been the best attended concert of the 
club’s present series, the Flonzaleys being great favorites 
in Richmond. 

Mrs. Horace Dowell’s recital at the Woman's Club on 
January 18 was a largely attended affair, and Mrs. Dowell, 
a Witherspoon artist, soprano soloist at the First Baptist 
Church, sang exceptionally well. Her numbers covered a 
wide range of schools and styles and disclosed a high quality 
of vocal art. She was accompanied by James Womble, 
Richmond pianist, whose work was very satisfactory. 

Anita Kloss, violinist, teacher of violin at Westhampton 
College, appeared in concert on February 14, at Newport 
News, with the Women’s Choral Club. Miss Kloss has 
played several times in Richmond with success. She is, 
by the way, a niece of the President of Switzerland. 

An interesting recital was that given on January 11 at 
the Woman's Club, when compositions of John Powell were 
played and sung by local musicians. Mr. Powell was pres- 
ent, playing several of the accompaniments. It was his 
intention to contribute one of his longer piano compositions 
at the end of the program, but a slight injury sustained 
by him on his way to the club, due to an automobile colli- 
sion, prevented. The most important number, in many 
respects, was Mr. Powell's “Sonata Virginiaesque,” op. 7, 
played by Mrs. G. Watson James, violinist, and Mrs. Peyton 
Rowe, pianist. This, in three movements, proved a splendid 
number. Helen Stevens, soprano, sang two songs—“A 
Birthday Roundel,” and “Phantoms.” George Ryall, pianist, 
played the “Circassian Beauty,” from the suite, “At the 
Fair.” Frances West Reinhardt, soprano, sang “Butterflies” 
and “Heartsease.” James Womble, pianist, played the well 
known “Banjo-Picker,” from the suite, “At the Fair.” 

Richmond's Male Choral Society gave its first concert of 
the season on December 16, with F. Flaxington Harker 
directing. The club is larger than in previous seasons and 


is singing better than ever. The program was varied. 


including songs by Huhn, Sullivan, Foote, Deems Taylor, 
MacKenzie, Moffat, and an arrangement of Verdi's march 
from “Aida.” Mrs. J. L. Dorset, soprano, and Horace 
Powell, baritone, assisted in solo numbers. Quincey Cole 
accompanied the club, with James Womble and J. Lamont 
Galbraith, as accompanists for the soloists. 

Louise Homer's recital on Deceniber 6 was a triumph 
for the artist. Her voice was remarkable for beauty and 
volume, and she made a better impression here than ever 
before. Eleanor Sheib accompanied. Sidney Homer's 
“Mother Goose Songs” made a big hit. J. G4, 

Rochester, N. ¥Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Rome, Ga., February 8, 1922.—The annual recital of 
Marie Van Aaken, head of the department of music at 
Shorter College, was a brilliant event of this month. Miss 
Van Aaken has long been heard as a pianist of note and 
ability, not only in this locality, but also in many others, 
having received her musical education in Berlin and Hol- 
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land. Her program required great technic to play with 
such ease as she did. . 

A recital of freshmen and sophomore students of music 
at Shorter College, under Marie Van Aaken, piano; Leo 
C. Holden, pipe organ; Emil Schuller, violin; Louise Ben- 
net, voice, and Ida Hollaway and Phosa Deirden, piano, was 
given February 2. The students proved their marked cap- 
ability. for their respective studios. The program was given 
by Elizabeth Quillard, Lois Nix, Alice Roebuck, Ernestine 
Geer, Mary Lynn Simms, Caroline Gray, Marjory Frank- 
lin, Jessie Sutton, Edna Hughes, Elisabeth Stevens arid 
Mable Owens. 

The Rome Music Lovers’ Club held one of the most de- 
lightful meetings of the year on February 8. Mrs. Robert 
Harben presented a program of idealized dances, interpreted 
by Miss Crawford, Miss Berry, Mrs. Harris, Miss Wilker- 
son, Miss Shahan, Mrs. Wilcox and Mrs. King. __H. T. 


San Antonio, Tex., February 14, 1922.— Mrs. Guy 
Simpson arranged the program presented at the regular 
monthly musicale of the San Antonio Musical Club, Janu- 
ary 30. The participants were Lou Emma Weineert, vio- 
linist; Edward McKenzie, baritone; Ethel Crider, pianist ; 
Lucille Garwood, reader, and Ethyl C. Lobban, soprano. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Edward Sachs, Mrs, Edward 
McKenzie and Roy Repass. 

Thurlow Lieurance, composer; Mrs. Lieurance, soprano, 
and George Tack, flutist, were presented January 31 under 
the auspices of the City Mission Board in a program of 
Mr. Lieurance’s compositions. This is their second visit 
to San Antonio and they received a decided welcome. “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka” had to be repeated, as did the 
“Omaha Love Song,” sung in Indian costume by Roy Wall, 
baritone, of this city. Two songs—‘Wild Bird” and “Where 
Cedars Rise’’—were given for the first time in public here. 
Mrs. Lieurance has a voice of rich, resonant, even quality, 
with beautiful high tones and’ exquisite pianissimo—a qual- 
ity most fitted to interpret successfully the sad music of the 
American Indian. Her costumes—the authentic garb of 
various Indian tribes—were beautiful. George Tack, flutist, 
played exceedingly well a group of solos, as well as obliga- 
tos for nearly all of Mrs. Lieurance’s numbers. Mr, Lieu- 
rance gave a short analysis of each number, making the 
program doubly interesting. The artists were entertained at 
a luncheon by the Discussion Group of the Woman's Club, 
at which time toasts were made to Mr. and Mrs. Lieurance 
and Mr. Tack, and Mrs. S. J. Wright told of the many 
Indian legends of Texas. Mrs. F. L. Carson was the toast- 
mistress. 

The fourth concert in the series of six by the San An- 
tonio Symphony Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz conductor, was 
given February 2, with Mary Howard, soprano, as soloist. 
The orchestral numbers were symphony No. 1, C major 
(Beethoven), “French Military March” (the fourth num- 
ber from “Suite Algerienne,” Saint-Saéns), and the beauti- 
ful “Andante Cantabile” (Tschaikowsky) for strings, which 
received such applause that, after bows by the conductor, 
the players were signaled to rise, and finally the number 
was repeated. “The Mill” (Gillet) was played as an en- 
core, and the closing number was the melodious overture to 
“Mignon.” Miss Howard sang the aria, “Adieu forets,” 
from “Jeanne d’Arc” (Tschaikowsky), with splendid legato 
quality and interpretation, and the “Air des Bijoux” from 
“Faust” (Gounod). Three encores were necessary after 
each aria, for which she was accompanied by Mrs. Law- 
rence Meadows at the piano, with the exception of one, 
which was given with harp accompaniment by Mrs. E. P. 
Ware of the orchestra. The program notes were written 
by Mrs. Lawrence Meadows. The usual public rehearsal 
was held in the afternoon. 

The faculty of the San Antonio College of Music pre- 
sented the third program in the series February 5. The 
following appeared in a very interesting program before an 
audience which completely filled the college auditorium. 
Elsa Schott, pianist, playing numbers by Bach and Mendels- 
sohn-Liszt ; Hamlin, cellist, in numbers by Saint- 
Saéns and Godard; Helen B. Beck, pianist, in a number by 
Saint-Saéns; Mabelle New Williams, violinist, in a num- 
ber by Sarasate; Eulalio Sanchez, flutist, in a number by 
Verdi, and Mrs. Theodore Satterfield, pianist, in numbers 
by Bach, Arensky and Korngold. 

Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto, gave a group of songs 
and Mrs. L. Lombard, reader, a group of readings, follow- 
ing the regular rehearsal of the Chaminade Choral Society, 
Julien Paul Blitz director, February 6. 

Frida Stjerna, Swedish mezzo soprano, recently appeared 
in El Paso, Texas, with the Orpheus Club (a inthe chorus), 
Charles Andrews director, following which she received 
very flattering press notices. Mme. Stjerna is married to a 
San Antonian and the city is justly proud of her. 

The fifth concert in the series of six was given by the 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz con- 
ductor, February 9, with Mattie Herff Rees, soprano, and 
Bertram Simon, violinist, soloists. The orchestral numbers 
included the “Londoner” symphony (Haydn), which was 
given an authoritative reading by Mr. Blitz; a “Chippewa 
Lullaby” (Carl Busch), which is an exquisite number for 
strings with beautiful harmonies; prelude in C sharp minor 
(Rachmaninoff) and “Shepherd's Hey” (Grainger) ; 
which was so well received that it had to be repeated. 
The xylophone part in the latter was excellently 
played by Pete Avalon, a member of the orchestra. 
The overture to “Poet and Peasant,” added to the program 
by special request, received much applause. An added nov- 
elty number was “Oriental (Veil) Dance” (R. Aronson), 
layed by Mrs. E. P. Ware, harpist; W. B. Hoxie, oboist ; 
Frank Crayne, bassoonist, and E. L. Henning, snare drum. 
Mrs. Rees’ number was the difficult “Oh, Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me,” from “Semele” (Handel), to which she 
did full justice. Her tone quality is clear, rich and flowing. 
The orchestral accompaniment was directed by David Grif- 
fin, her only teacher. She received an ovation, and after 
several recalls gave an encore, also with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Part of the encore was repeated after much 
applause. Mr. Simon's number was the “Symphonie i ad 
gnole” (Lalo), allegro and adagio movements. The rhythm 
of this number is irresistible and it was given with fire. 
His tone is big and yet has a sweetness, and he plays with 
sureness and splendid technic. The orchestra gave a splen- 
did accompaniment for this difficult number. Two encores 
were granted, one with orchestral accompaniment, the other 
with harp, played by Mrs. E. P. Ware. 

Charlotte Peege, contralto, assisted by Philip Sevasta, 
harpist, and Florence Brinkman, pianist and accompanist, 
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appeared in a series of two recitals, February 10 and 11, 
under the auspices of the Prospect Hill Community League, 
co-operating with the National Society for Broader kdu- 
cation. Miss Peege’s voice is very clear, with high tones 
free from restraint, and of good, flowing ‘quality. She was 
heard in compositions by Carissimi, Saint-Saéns, Grieg 
(two), Gretchaninoff, Ferrari, Bemberg, Bainbridge Crist, 
Seneca Pierce, and traditional Scotch and Yiddish songs. 
Mr. Sevasta played compositions by Lebano, Thomas, Schu- 
bert Sevasta and Mendelssohn, proving himself a fine artist. 
Miss Brinkman is unusually gifted in that she is both an 
excellent pianist and accompanist. Her solos were by 
Brahms (two), Liszt and Schubert-Liszt. 

Pupils from the piano class of John M. Steinfeldt, director 
of San Antonio College of Music, gave an exercise in pub- 
lic playing, February 12. Those who participated were 
Renna Briscoe, Bertha Leal, Brownie Graves, Hazel Mil- 
bery, Kathryn Ball, Estelle Jones, Frances Scarborough, 
Marie Watkins and Minerva Willingham. 

Amanda Hank, organist, gave an interesting program for 
February 12 at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. Her numbers 
were by Buck, Faulken, Parker, Guilman, Marson, Lemare 
and Saint-Saens. S. V 

Tampa, Fla., February 20, 1922.—On February 19 the 
Iris Grand Opera Company closed its successful season of 
nine operas at the Italian Club, which included “Forza del 
Destino,” “Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” “Barber of 
Seville,” “Trovatore,” “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” “Aida” and 
“L’Elisir d’ Amore.” The presentation of “Aida” deserves 
particular mention, being especially well costumed and 
staged for a local company. Histrionically and musically 
it was a decided success, and elicited unstinted applause 
from a capacity house. Agnes Robinson in the dramatic 
soprano roles proved herself an artist of rare ability. 
Sciaretti and Amadi shared the honors in the tenor roles, 
as did Galazzi and Rueda in the baritone parts. Ruisi in 
the bass roles is always a favorite, showing a voice of 
remarkable resonance and power. Bonsignore, as orchestra 
conductor, was frequently called to the stage to share the 
honors with the other artists. Ringling and Zepata were 
also heard in the buss roles. Asta Mober and Matilde Renis 
sang the mezzo soprano parts. Other operas are in prep- 
aration, which will be given later. 

Schubert's 125th anniversary was fittingly observed by 
musical organizations. On January 31 several of the music 
houses shared with the public their choicest Schubert selec- 
tions, played on the Ampico and phonographs. These pro- 
grams were heard at the John Turner Music Company, A. 
C. Gourlie Music Company, and the Victrola department of 
Maas Bros. store, under Mr. Edwards’ management. 
Schubert selections were used at the Strand Theater at 
every reel_on January 31. A most delightful program of 
Schubert music, arranged by Mabel M. Snavely, was given 
by the Friday Morning Musical on February 1 in the De 
Soto Hotel. A very large and appreciative audience 
gathered to hear this program, on which was heard some of 
Tampa's finest musical talent. The “Unfinished” symphony 
in B minor, under Hulda Kreher’s careful direction, was 
a grateful number. The program of chamber music 
given by the Friday Morning Musical on February 3 was 
a notable success. The explanatory remarks, both from a 
historic and musical standpoint, were well handled by Mrs. 
H. E. Adams. A vesper organ recital at St. Andrew’s on 
February 12 was a delightful occasion; the program was in 
charge of Mrs. W. H. Ferris, who contributed several selec- 
tions, exquisitely played. Mrs. E. H. Hart, Mamie Costelia 
Dawson and Mrs. Altree also played selections that were 
greatly enjoyed. Carl Geisser presented Caroline Lester, 
his first graduate, in a piano recital. Edward Trebes, an- 
other pupil, played several of his own compositions. 
Assisting on this program were William H. Deuber, tenor; 
Marion McKay, soprano; J. B. Cohoon, cornet; Carl 
Geisser, organist, and Mrs. William Deuber, accompanist. 

The pupils of the Dawson School of Musical Art were 
heard in a recital recently, the orchestra furnishing several 
pleasing numbers. A very enjoyable program was given, 
in charge of Mabel M. Snavely, who made terse but pointed 
explanatory remarks concerning the numbers given, in- 
creasing the interest for the audience. : 

Tallahassee, Fla., February 14, 1922.—The School of 
Music of Florida State College has given a fine series of 
faculty recitals this season. On Friday evening we had the 
introduction of Adelaide M. Koch, who was added to the 
department after college opened in order to take care of 
the increased piano enrollment. She opened the program 
with the Mozart C minor fantasie, which she played with 
clarity, charm and simplicity. Miss Koch proved herself ‘a 


well equipped pianist, very much at home in the singing 
style, and did specially delightful work in the Chopin 
“Variations Brillantes.” Emma E. Boyd was the other 


soloist appearing on the program. She gave three groups, 
the first being French, for which she was gowned in a 
French court costume en traine; the second in a charming 
Scandinavian peasant costume, and the last in modern eve- 
ning gown for her English group. Miss Boyd impresses 
an audience with her fine understanding of the songs she 
is presenting and a true artistry im the ir interpretation. 
There is a lovely variety of shading in her tones. She has 
remarkable ease of diction in her Scandinavian songs. In 
Reichardt’s “In the Time of Roses” she did lovely sus- 
tained work, and Curran’s “Life” made an attractive 
climax to the program. Ella Scoble Opperman accompanied 
in her usual artistic way, notwithstanding she was obliged 
to transpose one of the songs, the copy to be used having 


disappeared at a late hour. The audience greeted the 
artists with storms of applause and demanded recalls 
BL G. 


Texarkana, Ark.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tulsa, Okla., February, 15, 1922.—The sixty-fourth 
weekly organ recital was given by Ernest Prang Stamm 
at the First Christian Church, January 29. The music 
lovers who attend these recitals regret that Mr. Stamm is 
leaving Tulsa soon, to be gone on a concert tour in the 
West, after which he will take up‘his work in one of the 
large churches of St. Louis, Mo. The attendance at this 
recital amounted to about eight hundred. The audience 
seemed to enjoy especially Mendelssohn’s overture to “Ruy 
Blas” and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance.” Frederick 
W. Warner, cellist, assisted on the program, and was so 
well liked that encores were insisted on by the audience. 
The assisting artists on the last four recital programs were 
Josephine Layman, well known local reader and a faculty 
member of the expression and public speaking department of 
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the University of Tulsa; Mrs. G, O. Shaffer, soprano; Mrs. 
Pleasant, vocalist, and Gladys Erna Stamm, rome poe. 
J 


Wilmington, Del., January 30, 1922.—May Peterson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, made a splen- 
did impression upon the good sized audience that gathered 
in the Academy of Music of this city to hear her, on the 
evening of January 9. She sang four groups of varied 
songs, many of which had to be repeated, as well as a 
number of encores. In the best of voice, the singer delighted 
her audience with her charm of manner and the artistry 
with which she rendered each and every number. _ B. G. 

Youngstown, Ohio, February 14, 1922.- On the last 
evening of January, Pasquale Tallarico and Gaylord Yost 
were heard in a program of sonatas for violin and piano 
at Ursuline Hall, raising the number of concerts for the 
first month of 1922 to an even ten. The Beethoven C minor, 
Brahms’ D minor and César Franck’s A major sonatas de- 
lighted a small but discriminating audience. 

Emma Roberts appeared before the Monday Musical 
Club at Moose Hall, February 7, accompanied by Arthur 
Shepherd. Miss Roberts’ pleasing mezzo contralto voice 
was heard to advantage in a program unconventional in 
con‘ent and arrangement. 

Ignaz Friedman, who played at the same hall the follow- 
ing evening, manifested the duality of a Vulcan and Orpheus. 
Few pianists have so impressed a Youngstown audience. 
His program included numbers by Mozart, Hummel, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and Friedman, and closed with the Liszt 


arrangement of the “Tannhauser” overture. Quite memora- 
ble also was his playing of the “Heroique” polonaise. The 
Busoni arrangement of the Liszt-Paganini “Campanella” 
was an encore that was ardently applauded. W. E. K. 


U. S. Kerr at Perth Amboy 


What the Perth Amboy (N. J.) Evening News of Feb- 
ruary 24 described as “one of the most enjoyable and artis- 
tic musicales heard in Perth Amboy” was that at which 
U. S. Kerr, basso cantante, was presented. His program 
included numbers by Rossini, Massenet, Korling, Stephens’ 
“Christ in Flanders,” Murchison’s “The Kilties March,” 
Buzzi-Peccia’s “Mal d’Amore,” Fischer’s ‘“Leprehaun,” 
Deems Taylor's “My Rose,” “Toreador Song” from “Carmen,” 
and other songs by Dies, Stephens, and such a universal 
favorite as “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms.” “In every number Mr. Kerr's magnificent voice, 
mellow, vigorous, flexible and thrilling, charmed his hear- 
ers,” continued’ the aforementioned Evening News, adding 
that “he was repeatedly recalled.” 





Kramer Orchestrates Songs for Tiffany 


Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is now singing songs with orchestral arrangements 
especially made for her by A, Walter Kramer; these she 
uses at all of her concert appearances with orchestra. Miss 
Tiffany introduced these songs at a recent Metropolitan 
Opera House Sunday night concert, and they were received 
with great enthusiasm. The songs include Liszt’s “O 
Quand Je Dors” and Grieg’s “A Dream.” 

Miss Tiffany was selected to sing at the meeting of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation at the Playhouse, New York 
City, recently. She presented several concert songs as well 
- ‘The Star Spangled Banner” and “My Country, 'Tis of 

ee, 


“One Fleeting Hour” a | Popular Sam Fox 
Number 


is proving to be a good song. Susan 
Ida Clough, mezzo soprano, was the soloist at the Rivoli 
Theater recently; her number was “One Fleeting Hour,” 
by Dorothy Lee. This ballad was published several years 
ago and has been in demand with its popularity ever in- 
creasing. It is particularly suited for the mezzo soprano 
voice and Miss Clough was enthusiastically received. It 
was given a special stage setting, and with the good quality 
of her voice, proved to be one of the best numbers on the 
program, 


“One Fleeting Hour” 


Laval at Ascension Church 
Jeanne Laval, contralto, was guest soloist at Ascension 
P. E. Church, New York, at the evening service March 1, 
when Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given. The young 
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contralto left a deep impression through her very expressive 
voice and clear enunciation. It is recalled that her recent 
appearance in Detroit, Mich. led to her re- engagement. 
Other soloists secured for special musical services at this 
church by Jessie Craig Adam, organist and director, are 
Edith Chapman Goold, soprano, and John Barnes W ells, 
tenor. 


Kelly on Diction 


The C incinnati Lecture Club complimented Thomas James 
Kelly by engaging him for its “Open Meeting” and request- 
ing ‘his now noted lecture, “Some Observations on Our 
Language.” The lecturer gave logical and sensible reasons 
for a more careful use of the English language and quoted 
from many prominent people to show the political, socio- 
logical, and economic reasons for a great awakening on the 
subject. “We have a rich and noble inheritance in this 
language of ours; we must get over the idea that people 
are ‘cute’ who murder it,” said the lecturer. Mr. Kelly 
used some interesting illustrations of English text in the 
form of beautiful poems in English with good musical set 
/ these were sung by three of his students: Emma 

‘Iner, Lyda Clark Darlington, and Helen Hedden. Miss 
Hedden: who comes from Tampa, Fla., is the teacher of 
singing at Glendale College, a very popular soloist of the 
last two seasons in Cincinnati and Covington and one of 
Mr. Kelly's most enthusiastic students. 


Some Sturkow-Ryder Engagements 

A few of the February engagements booked for Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder, the prominent pianist, were as follows 
February 1, Coldwater (Mich.) Woman's Musical Club; 7 
Chicago Artists’ Association's Frolic (appeared as comp ser) ; 
11, studio recital, Chicago (played Beethoven violin sonata, 
op. 12, No. 2,with Mme. Hathaway); 13, Bay City ( Mich.) 
Woman's Musical Club; 16, South Bend (Ind.) Woman's 
Musical Club; 17, De Kalb (Ill.) Woman's Musical Club; 
22, 23, 24, St. Louis (Mo.), one evening and two afternoon 
concerts; 27, Nashua (N. H.) Woman's Musical Club 


Russian Balalaika Orchestra with “Bavu” 


The Russian Balalaika Orchestra, under the direction of 
Sunia S. Samuels, first as a concert organization appearing 
at Carnegie, Acolian and other music halls, then in vaude 
ville, and later as a special attraction with “Redemption,” 
“Bros. Karamazoff,” “The Right to Happiness,” “Russian 
Isba Company,” at the Manhattan Opera House, etc., was 
engaged as a special musical attraction for the Earl Carroll 
Theater, which opened February 25, with the initial presen 
tation of “Bavu,” by Earl Carroll, rendering special program 
for entr’act music. 


Pattiera’s Recent Concerts 
Tino Pattiera, tenor of the Chicago Opera, made a short 
concert tour of the South last month. On February 20 he 


sang in Lynchburg, offe ‘ring a program of Italian arias and 
On February 22 he appeared at a festival at Lynch, 


songs, 
Ky., where he was feted by a colony of his fellow Dalma 
tians. On February 24 he sang in Louisville, Ky. This 


concert originally was scheduled for February 8, but Mr 
Pattiera’s other duties made it impossible for him to appear 
at that time. 


Milan Lusk at Woman’s Press Club 


At the thirty-third annual breakfast of the Woman's Press 
Club, in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on February 25, Milan 
Lusk opened the concert program with a group of three vio- 
lin solos comprising “Slavonic Dance” in E minor, Dvorak 
Kreisler ; transcription on the sextet from Smetana’s opera, 
“The Bartered Bride,” by Milan Lusk, and “Spanish Dance” 
in C major, Sarasate. Other artists who appeared were 
Els Buttler, soprano, and Hubert Linscott, baritone 


Many Singers U sing “The False Prophet” 
A new song for soprano, “The False Prophet,” by John 
Prindle Scott, has been issued by Huntzinger & Dilworth, 
Inc., the New York publishers. It is a light encore song 
with a popular lilt to the melody, and it has already found 
favor with many singers. It is also issued in a key for 


low voice. 
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(Continued from page 39) 

at this height; but undoubtedly young Murray did 
ing this. His numbers included the “Queen of the Night” 
aria from “Magic Flute,” Mozart; “Una Voce Poco Fa,” 
from “Barber of Seville,” Rossini; “Charmant Oiseau,” 
David; “lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” Bishop; 
Dell’ Acqua; “Voce di Primavera,” Strauss, and to close with 
i group of songs ineluding “I Hear a Thrush at Eve” (Cad- 
man), “Nightingale’s Song” (Nevin), and “Spring Song” 
( Mendelssohn), in which he introduced bird calls. These bird 
calls were produced naturally by the youngster; that is, he 

egan to utter them when a mere child, though he has, of 

urse, developed the art consciously since. They are in no 
ense whistling, but attractive, musical and startlingly cor- 
rect reproductions of bird calls, It was these that created 
the greatest interest of the evening, the audience giving the 
wy a rea! storm of applause and insisting upon repetition 
itter repretition 

As for the singing voice, its lower and middle register are 
agreeable and well produced. ‘The higher part of the range 
s very peculiar in its quality, although it is produced abso- 
utely from the throat and in no way whistling, Its tone 
most resembles that of a violin harmonic, magnified a great 
many times. It is very penetrating, although not unpleas- 
intly shrill. One cannot say that the quality is more like an 

trument than a voice, because one has no grounds for com- 





rately 


parison. Undoubtedly it is the natural tone of the human _ 


oice when it rises to these heights. 

Che arias and the coloratura numbers were provided with 
cial c: udenzas to fit his voice, ingeniously made by Emil ] 
‘olak, his accompanist. The flute obligatos were excellently 
pene by George Barrere. Young Murray made a genuine 
uccess with the audience 


MARCH 12 


New York Symphony Orchestra 

On Sunday afternoon, March 12, at Aeolian Hall, which 
was well filled with a responsive audience, Walter Dam 
rosch and his orchestra gave a very enjoyable program, the 
oloist being Marguerite D’Alvarez. Mme. D’Alvarez’s 
numbers were the air, “Divinites du Styx,” from “Alceste,” 
Gluck; “Ye Who Have Yearned Alone,” Tschaikowsky ; 
“Agnus Dei,” Bizet, and the “Seguidilla,” from the same 
composer's “Carmen.” In the Gluck selection, which came 
early in the program, the singer was most successful, sing- 
ing with tonal beauty and noble style. She was warmly 
applauded and was obliged to respond to the applause sev- 
eral times, The Tschaikowsky number, which is always 
exquisite, was a particular favorite with her hearers. “Agnus 
Dei” proved an admirable vehicle for the singer; in this 
she revealed great depth of feeling, and her pianissimos 
were of special delight. In marked contrast to this number 
was the “Seguidilla,” which was rendered with dash and 
spirit. If encores had been in order, Mme D’Alvarez 
would no doubt have had to add many, many more numbers, 
so delighted were her hearers. 

The orchestral selections were: ballet music from pan- 
tomime “Les Petits Riens;” the Glazounoff symphony, No. 
4, in E flat, which was the most favored, and Moszkowski’s 
perpetual motion 


The Friends of Music 


The Friends of Music gave another concert at the Town 
Hall Sunday afiernoon, March 12. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted. The program included Haydn's “Oxford” sym- 
phony, the Mozart D major violin concerto, tastefully and 
correctly played by Alexander Schmuller and gracefully 
accompanied by an orchestra of the size indicated by 
Mozart, and, for a novelty, Vitezslav Novak's “Slovak 
Suite.” This suite, for small orchestra, is not very heavy 
nor important music, but pleasant to hear once in a while. 
It consists of five numbers —“In Church,” “With the 
Children,” “The Lovers,” “The Country Dance” and 
“Night,” the pleasantest of which was the second. 


Oberhoffer Is Granted Leave to Tour Europe 


Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra since it was organized nineteen years ago, has 
been granted a year's leave of absence and will start for a 
tour of Europe next month, at the close of the present sea- 
son. It will be his first lengthy absence from the orchestra. 

Mr. Oberhoffer will visit all the great music centers 
abroad and probably will conduct some of the famous musi- 
cal organizations there. Aside from a study of music while 
abroad, Mr. Oberhoffer will make plans for the Minneapolis 
Orchestra for the season 1923-24, He will be in Europe 
during the next season, and according to present plans some 
of the noted conductors of America will be asked to go to 
Minneapolis to conduct the orchestra during his absence. 





“Villanelle,” 
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Eva Whitford Lovette Scores in Concert 


Belton, Tex., March 3, 1922—-Eva Whitford Lovette, 
mezzo soprano, scored an artistic triumph in a recital at 
Baylor College on the night of February 20. Her success 
was remarkable in view of the fact that, with the _ 
tion of a couple of ap arances in Washington, D. C., 
1919, and on the Pacific Coast last summer, she has nat 
sung for a period of a years, having practically lost her 
voice. Vocally she was in excellent condition, which to- 
gether with her interpretative and histrionic ability, made 
the program one of extreme pleasure to her audience, which 
proved enthusiastic to an unusual degree. 

Her tremendous program represented practically every 
school of vocal literature and she read the translations of 
the songs she sang in the acaleal tongue. 

To quote from the Temple Telegram: “In ‘Se Florindo 
e Fidele ‘and ‘Selve amiche, Ombrose Piante’ of the Italian 
school, her tones assumed the resonance of a violin. ‘Verge- 
bliches Standchen,’ by Brahms, was sung with refined rail- 
lery while Tschaikowsky’s ‘Was I Not a Blade on Dewy 
Meadow Ground’ was given with dramatic intensity. Mrs. 
Lovette closed her program with a group of her husband's 
compositions, each of which elicited a storm of applause 
which the composer was forced to acknowledge. Of the 
four numbers—'If I Could Love Thee,’ ‘The Close of Day’ 
(a monotone), ‘I Love My Love’ and ‘The Throne of 
Love’—it is hard to discriminate, but the joyousness with 
which she sang ‘I Love My Love,’ and the dignity with 
which she gave ‘The Throne of Love’. were outstanding 
features. Dean T. S. Lovette furnished accompaniments 
and further demonstrated his pianistic resources in a group 
of solos, including ‘Gavotte,” by Handel, and ‘Cantique 
D'Amour,’ by Liszt. By request he added the massive 
Bach-Stradal concerto, which was delivered with all the 
dignity and nobleness that the composition exacts. Mr. 
Lovette has a colorful tone, a remarkable speed and alto- 





EVA WHITFORD LOVETTE, 
mezzo-soprano, who scored an artistic triumph at Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex., on February 20, when she made her 

reappearance in the concert field. 


gether an impeccable technic. He was recalled again and 
again. 

This was Mrs. Lovette’s first pemense in the College 
since the restoration of her voice, and also, since she has 
resumed again her duties as head of the vocal department 
of Baylor College after an absence of five years, V. W. 


Byrd Closes Season with Three New York 


Appearances 

The New York concerts booked for Winifred Byrd within 
the next month include one on March 23 at Steinway Hall, 
in the series of concerts arranged by Steinway & Sons; an 
Aeolian Hall recital on April 1, and on April 23 at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Sunday evening concert. Her 
popularity is attested to by the fact that she is just finishing 
the busiest season of her carreer. A Pacific Coast tour and 
two tours of the Middle West have kept her out of New 
York practically the entire season. 


Persson in Demand 


Frederic Persson, the accompanist and coach, has been 
on tour with Claire Dux, and has also toured the South with 
Tino Pattiera. In the East he has filled engagements with 
Ruth Ray, the violinist, and assisted Miss Dux at her New 
York recital. He coached Alice Gentle for the three pro- 
grams which she used on her recent western tour, and Mario 
Chamlee is now preparing his program for his forthcomin, 
spring tour. Mr. Persson will also fill some dates with Ceci 
Arden. All of this data proves the point that Mr. Persson 
is in demand, 


Burke in “Damnation of Faust” 


Tom Burke, operatic and concert tenor, was one of the 
soloists in the performance of Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust,” given on February 21 by the Mendelssohn Choir, 


of Toronto. 


George F. Wessels Dies 
George F. Wessels, father Pp Mg ea J. Wessels, 


treasurer and business manager 0 ago Symphony 
Orchestra, died suddenly while gh gg | friends in 


March 16, 1922 


Chleage, Thursday coming, March 9, Mr. Wessels was 
eighty-five years old, a resident of ‘o since 1879, and 
a member of the Apollo Musical and Mendelssohn Clubs, 
and up to his death active in attending to the details of the 
Chicago Orchestral Association. Two other sons, 

H. and Robert S., also survive. Interment was 5 at Decatur, 
Ill, March 11, 


Griffith Artist to Sing in “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
Lillian Palmer, lyric coloratura soprano, has been engaged 
by William Wade Hinshaw to sing the part of Despina in 





LILLIAN PALMER, 
lyric coloratura séprano, 


Mozart's “Cosi Fan Tutte.” Miss Palmer, who has a bril- 
liant future predicted for her, has been working for the past 
four seasons with Yeatman Griffith and was engaged by 
Mr. Hinshaw direct from the Yeatman Griffith studios. 


A. Russ Patterson to Accompany Wife at 
Recital 

When Idelle Patterson, soprano, gives her annual recital 
on Thursday evening, March 23, in Aeolian Hall, she will 
be accompanied by her husband, A. Russ Patterson, the well 
known vocal teacher, who is, incidentally, Miss Patterson's 
sole teacher. 

Miss Patterson’s program will comprise old Italian, mod- 
ern French and German, the cavatina and ronda from Bel- 
lini’s “La Sonnambula,” and English songs by Frank Waller, 
Frank La Forge, Boris Levenson and John Prindle Scott. 
Two are still in manuscript, and Mr. Levenson’s “A Russian 
Lullaby,” will be heard for the first time. 


Judge Dismisses Gadski Suit 
In the United States District Court, New York, on Mon- 
day of this week, Judge Learned Hand dismissed the suit 
for $500,000 for slander brought by Johanna Gadski against 
the Chicago Opera Association, on the ground that the court 
lacked jurisdiction, as Mme. Gadski was an “alien German” 
and the defendant a Virginia corporation. 


Breeskin to Play in Albuquerque 


Elias Breeskin will give a violin recital in Albuquerque, 
N. M., on March 20. His program includes numbers by 
Handel, Tartini, Kreisler, Mendelssohn, Schubert and 
Wieniawski. 


Last N. Y. C. M. S. Subscription Concert 


The last of this season's New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety’s concerts, Carolyn Beebe, founder and pianist, will be 
held on Monday evening, March 20, at Aeolian Hall. 


Pupils of Perfield Teacher in Recital 


On Sunday afternoon, March 12, a piano recital was given 
by the pupils of Galdgys Murgatroyd, representative teacher 
of Effa Ellis Perfield Pedagogy, at the Hotel Astor. 


Robert Greenwood Jones Dead 


Robert Greenwood Jones, a well known Kentucky music 
teacher, died at his home near Spring Lake, Ky., March 1. 
He was fifty-eight years of age. 


Crimi to Sing at Newark Concert 


Giulio Crimi has been engaged to sing at a concert to 
be held in the Armory in Newark, N. J., on Tuesday even- 
ing, March 21. 


Supek Blaseged fer Toronto 


The latest engagement to be booked for Josef Stopak is 


a concert to be given in Toronto, Canada, on March 29 


Peterson to Sing at Metropolitan Opera Concert 
May Peterson will sing at the Sunday a Concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on March 
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Gertrude E. Nicholas Succeeds Mary Potter 


When it became known that Mary Potter, contralto, had 
accepted the prominent church position of the Fifth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New York, great was the 
speculation as to who would be big enough to fill her place 
at the Mott Avenue Presbyterian Church, East Orange. 
Harry O. Hirt has been organist there during the engage- 
ment of Mrs. J. M. McCutcheon, Mary Potter and now 
Gertrude Nicho as, and where Samuel P. Warren also held 





GERTRUDE NICHOLAS, 


Contralto. 


forth. Mr. Hirt, however, recognizing the difficulty of 
the situation, gathered the available contraltos whose voice 
and art were sufficient to fill the position. The result, after 
hearing a great many beautiful voices, was that the com- 
mittee engaged what they consider one of the finest voices 
of the present day. 

The young singer, who has sprung up overnight from 
the nowhere into the light of musical importance, is tall and 
handsome, and hails from Pittsburgh. She is the daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Nicholas and studied with Prof. Reinhard 
Meyer while at home. In the fall of 1921 Daniel Phillipe, 
former assistant of Mr. Noble of St. Thomas Church, 
New York City, advised Miss Nicholas to go to New York 
for study, and directed her to Mr. Noble and Nevada Van 
der Veer for advice. After hearing the splendid voice of 
this young woman they advised her to place herself with 
Joseph Regneas, with whom Mme, Van der Veer has worked 
for years and from whose studios emerge each year a host 
of excellent singers who occupy important positions in all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

With five months of daily, conscientious work, Miss 
Nicholas was equipped to outstrip all competition in the eyes 
of Mr. Hirt, and a very discriminating music committee ; 
she has secured one of the plums of this season’s offerings. 

Aside from all consideration of remuneration, Miss 
Nicholas is fortunate in being associated with such earnest 
musicians as Harry Hirt, and also Grace Northrup, that 
splendid soprano who has been with the church a number of 
years and is reéngaged. 


Singers Favor Mana-Zucca Songs 


It is almost impossible to keep in touch with all the 
names of the artists who are singing and playing Mana- 
Zucca’s compositions. However, a few may be mentioned 
who have performed her works within the last month: 
Frederick Gunster is. singing “Old Mill’s Grist” and “Top 
o’ the Morning;” Percy Long, “Love’s Pilgrimage” and 
“Top o’ the Morning ;” Mme. D’Alvarez, “Top QO’ the Morn- 
ing ;” Rosa pa. “Sholom Alechem” and * ‘Rachem ;” Mme. 
Rappold, ' ‘Love's Pilgrimage,” “Top o’ the Morning” and 
“Mother, Dear;” Rachel Jane Hamilton, “Le petit Pa- 
pillon;” Emily Byrd, “Fugato Humoresque on Dixie” and 
“Wistaria;” Paul Althouse, “Top o’ the Morning;” Rea 
Stella, “Nichavo,” “Sholom Alechem” and “Top o’ the 
Morning ;” Arthur Hackett, “Nichavo;” F. R. Capouliez, 
“Nichavo;” Jean Turner, “Top o’ the Morning” and “Tell 
Me if This Be True;” Mary Cavan, “Invocation;” Law- 
rence Leonard, “Rachem,” “Nichavo” and “In Sleepy- 
land;” Jan van Bommel, “If Flowers Could Speak” and 
“Big Brown Bear,” and a great many others, all of which 
goes to show the ever-increasing popularity of this com- 
poser’s works, 


Norwegian Concert in Brooklyn 


It is doubtful that if a concert of the same magnitude 
had been held in Christiania, Norway, it would have been 
any more representative of its talent and people than that 
given February 26 at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
under the auspices of Nordisk Tidende (Norwegian news- 
paper). The Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra, fifty-six 
members; the United Scandinavian Singers, seventy-five 
male members, with Ole Windingstad, director; Augusta 
Tollefsen, pianist; Eric Bye, baritone, and Nora Fanchald, 
soprano, participated. The orchestra gave Svendsen’s 
“Sigurd Slembe” (introduction to Bjornson’s historical 
drama). “Finshangen” was rendered by the combined sing- 
ers and orchestra, originally written for male chorus by 
Paulens, and Mr. Windingstad arranged it with orchestra 
very effectively. Augusta Tollefsen played superbly Grieg’s 
piano concerto in A minor, the orchestra supporting her 
sympathetically. Mme. Tollefsen was mistress of the situ- 
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ation in her performance of the concerto; her poise, technic, 
and tonal effects showed her to be a real artist. “Bon” 
(Lie) was sung by the chorus, with orchestration by Mr. 
Windingstad. Mr. Bye sang “Den Bergtekne” by Grieg, 
“Sidste Reis” (Last Voyage) by Alnaes, and “Den Store 
Hirde Flok,” all arranged by Mr. Windingstad with orches- 
tral accompaniment. “Rondo Infinito,” by Sinding, one of 
the great masterpieces, was rendered by the orchestra. The 
final number was Grieg’s “Land Kennung.” It was finely 
rendered by the full chorus and orchestra, Mr. Bye, soloist 

The whole performance was very artistic, and largely due 
to the master mind of Ole Windingstad, the conductor. He 
stood before orchestra and singer without a score, drawing 
from instrumentalists, singer and soloists spontaneity and 
variety of tone. He proved himself a fine conductor. Mr. 
Windingstad trained his singers as he has his orchestra, and 
the ensemble work was unusually responsive, and full of 
tone-coloring. The basses were particularly resonant and 
flexible. Nora Fanchald and Eric Bye seemed particularly 
suited to the songs, singing dramatically with the chorus. 


Southland Singers’ Annual Masked Ball 


Among the many delightful events that the Southland 
Singers offer during the year, the masquerade ball is espe- 
cially looked forward to as a happy and brilliant occasion 
And this year proved no exception to the rule. Several hun- 
dred members and guests, including many people prominent 
in the art and social world, assembled in the Rose Room of 
the Plaza Hotel, February 21, and varied and attractive 
were the costumes, ranging from comical to gorgeous ones. 

Margaret Faries, a member of the society, gave an exhi- 
bition of artistic character and toe dancing, accompanied by 
Lucille Blabe, also a member. Little Isabelle Nostram re- 
cited prettily. 

The president, Emma A. Dambmann, stunningly gowned 
in royal purple studded with jewels, representing a queen, 
with her husband, Herman G. Friedmann, who-was a clever 
Japanese character (Lee Hung Fung), led the grand march. 
They were followed by Marion Ross (evening star) and 
Ida Biehling (morning star), carrying black and white bas- 
kets containing many attractive and merry-making souvenirs. 
There were so many unusual and original costumes that the 
judges—Commander Charles A. Adams, J. Murray Bartek 
and E. Riesenberger—had a difficult task before them, but 
decided on awarding Lucille Blabe the first prize (one-half 
dozen hand embroidered handerkerchiefs) for the handsom- 
est costume. She was elaborately dressed in white satin, 
with a fascinating head-dress, as the Vamp. The prize for 
the most comical mask (a leather music case) went to 
Mabel Baker, a member, and wife of the prominent choco- 
late man, William Baker; she was dressed as a negro bride 
in the organization’s colors, yellow and black satin, with long 
white lace train and shower bouquet. Those receiving hon- 
orable mention were Marcetta Luhring (Queen of Sheba), 
Helen Eagan (Spanish lady, Marion Ross and Ida E. Bieh- 
ling (morning and evening stars), Marie A. Kister (butter- 
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‘fly and grasses), Geraldine Gormez (Spanish Queen), Mar- 


jorie Barnes (Queen of Hearts), Gertrude Rudeck (Orien- 
tal), Emma Wangemann (Queen of the Orient), Frank 
Niesenberger (Russian Jew), Granville G, Yeaton (a 
tramp), H. G. Friedmann (Lee Hung Fung), Augusta Rie- 
senberger (newsboy) and Betty Robinson (butterfly). 
Among the many others attractively costumed were Mr, 
and Mrs. Spaulding (Lady and George Washington), Mrs. 
L. A. Chamberlin and Mrs. J. Schott (American Beauties), 
Mrs. B. E. Holsendorf (Arabian Queen), Katherine Face 
(Hearts), Marguerite Face (French doll), Mrs. Herman 
Zaun (Spanish dancer), Herman Zaun (Russian), Mrs. W. 
Sullivan (Robin Hood), Jacqueline de Moor (flower-girl), 
Sara Day (Oriental), Helen Day (Oriental), Lucille Hunter 
(ballet cancer), Mrs, E, Riesenberger (Lady Grey), Arline 
Thomas (Gipsy queen), and her escort, Huckleberry Finn; 
Frances Fessler (wild rose), and Marguerite Tiffany and 
Samuel Anderson (Scotch Highland lad and lassie). A 
photograph was taken of the entire group and the Wolfsie 
Orchestra furnished the music for dancing. 

The next Southland affair is a card party at the Plaza 
on St. Patrick's night, 


Soloists Selected “ Oratorio Society 


A notable cast of soloists has been selected by the Ora- 
torio Society of New York to perform the great Bach mas 
terpiece, “The Passion according to St. Matthew.” The 
soprano will be Olive Marshall, who created a splendid 
impression at her metropolitan appearance with the society 
at its “The Messiah” performance last December. The 
contralto will be Marguerite D’Alvarez, who sang the con 
tralto role so successfully at the Oratorio Society's festival 
last spring. George Meader, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will again have the tenor role of narrator. The 
role of Jesus will be sung by Reinald Werrenrath, who is 
unequalled in that part, and Charles T. Tittmann, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will have the bass part. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra will assist, with 
Frederick Shattuck, accompanist for the society, at the 
piano. Albert Stoessel, the society's new conductor, who 
has made such a success of his first season with the society, 
will conduct the performance, which will be given in Car 
negie Hall, April 13. 


Jules Falk Heard in Wilmington 

Jules Falk, the violinist, appeared in concert in Wilming 
ton, Del., on February 28, and was well received by a 
large audience. In reviewing the affair the critic of the 
Morning News stated that Mr. Falk, who has a vigorous 
and easy style, showed much variety in his playing and 
won much applause for his interpretation of — negro 
melodies as well as for his classical numbers. The Evening 
Journal stated that the concert was one of the most success 
ful given in Wilmington, an opinion which was shared by 
the critic of Every Evening 




















Her first season in America has been an unquestioned triumph for this great artist. 


She writes 


GENTLEMEN: 


which she uses 


f ering @ exclusively in 
of the all her concerts 
Established Ting 


PIANO 


I am fortunate to be able to tell you that I find the Chickering grands which have been placed 


at my disposal to be extraordinary instruments. 


They combine an agreeable action with a brilliant singing tone. Just as the small salon grands 
for the living room have a wonderful charm of tone so have the concert grands in an exceptional 
* degree; a dominating orchestral tone color and a power in all the registers, from the organ-like 


bass to the pearl-like treble. 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC | 





Books 


(Frederick A, Stokes Company, New York) 
“CARUSO AND THE ART OF SINGING” 
By Salvatore Fucito and Barnet J. Bayer 


This is a useful and timely book. It not only gives many 
a useful hint to the singer, but it will help to dispel the end- 
less number of fairy-tales that have grown up about this 
great figure in the art world, just as such tales always 
grow up about every man who is much in the public eye. 
One thing that is of especial interest is the fact that Caruso 
possessed a fine voice as a boy. The head master at his 
school, himself a musician, was attracted to it and drilled 
the future master privately, “coaxing him to learn by gifts 
of candy and exemptions from school work,” so that we 
see that even genius has to be coaxed, a fact that American 
parents, who generally allow their children to practice their 
music when they like, would do well to take to heart! 

At the age of twelve the young Caruso “made school so 
unhappily eventful for his teachers” that he was sent home 
in disgrace. He was then entered as a draftsman’s appren- 
tice in the De Lucca Mechanical Laboratories. It was here 
that he developed that love for drawing which later brought 
forth so many delightful caricatures. But he did not like 


mechanical engineering, and at the death of his mother, when 
he was fifteen, he declared that he was through with it 
forever. He thought he might become an artist or a mu- 
sician, but his father had no sympathy with his “extrava- 
gant and hairbrained ideas,” and gave him his choice of 


starving or becoming a mechanic. The boy took his choice 
and was turned out of the house. 

He took to the profession of street singing, and sang 
also occasionally at some of the smaller theaters, at cafes 
and at the church of Sant’ Anna alle Paludi. He was be- 
coming known as the best boy singer in Naples when his 
voice “changed” as every boy's voice does when it deepens 
from soprano or contralto to tenor or bass. He found 
himself thus suddenly deprived of his only means of liveli- 
hood. The fact that he had actually a great tenor was 
discovered by a friend, Edoardo Missiano—the name should 
be remembered, for it is possible, even probable, that but 
for the vision of this man, the world would have been for- 
ever deprived of the great tenor, Caruso. The story is 
told at length in the book under review and is highly 
illustrative of Caruso’s nature. 

Missiano took Caruso to a celebrated Italian vocal master, 
Guglielmo Vergine, who declared himself willing to accept 
him as a pupil and do what he could to make a singer out 
of him. His studies were interrupted by the army duties 
compulsory in all European countries, but this interruption 
was only of short duration, and he returned to complete 
his studies with Vergine. After three years of study he was 
dismissed with a soberly phrased letter of introduction and 
began to seek engagements, 


The story of his climb to fame is far too long to tell 
within the space of a review. He made his debut at the 
Teatro Nuovo in Naples, making no very definite im- 


pression one way or another. His voice was judged to be 
of sympathetic quality but small and lacking in volume. 
Caruso himself blamed his early failure on his teacher. 
Vergine, he said, cramped and bound his voice, “For three 
years I studied agaihst my grain, repressing nature in order 
te become a Virgine product.” 

Following this discovery his rise to fame was rapid, and 
culminated in his first real success, in. the role of Marcello 
in Leoncavallo’s opera, “Boheme,” at the Teatro Lirico, 
Milan, on November 8, 1898. He “awakened the following 
morning to find that he had become famous.” His position 
as an operatic tenor was now assured and it was not long 
before he became internationally famous. As to the cause 
of his success, there is a passage in the book under review 
that is so important and so valuable to students (as is, 
indeed, the whole book) that it must be quoted. His suc- 
cess is attributed “to the great tenor’s unremitting hard 
work, both mental and technical, and to his fidelity to the 
ideals of interpretation which he never abandoned through- 
out his career.” ..... “His own statements show how 
convinced he was that the most ful voice in the 
world is soulless unless it be spiritualized by the intellectual 
and emotional factors.” 

There is some further biographical matter in the book, 
including a detailed account of his life in America, and, 
perhaps most valuable of all, information of an intimate 
kind regarding the “secrets” of his success: his breathing 
power, tone production, how he practiced, etc., with many 
musical examples. Especially notable are the remarks on 
diction, an important matter too often neglected. 

This book ought to be in the hands of every student, not 
only of singing, but also of every other branch of music. 
It brings out very clearly the cause of many .a musical 
failure. Especially it brings out, by contrast, the narrow- 
ness of so many musicians, their ideas that it is sible 
to win success by specializing on a single branch of art to 
the exclusion of all general knowledge. Caruso was not 
alone a great singer; he was a great man and a great oo 

F. P. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
ADVICE TO BEGINNERS IN SINGING 
By Giulio Silva 

This is more than simply “advice,” for in the limp. bound 
booklet of fifty-five pages is contained explicit directions, 
which the author calls “general observations in the theory 
of singing, followed by fifty exercises in vocalization.” The 
original work is in Italian, for the work says “English 
translation by Dr. Th. Baker.” Both languages appear in 
the work, in parallel columns, so making it available for 
Italy; very practical, house of Schirmer! Half of the 
is given up to the art of singing, with subdivisions 
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which include “Attack,” “Breathing,” “Portamento,” Sonori- 
ty,” “Sensations,” “Order of Study,” “Agility, or Colora- 
tura,” “Complimentary Studies” and . “ al Advice.” 
Then follow the vocalizations. Much level-headed advice 
is given, such “One should attack the tone eae, and 
exactly at the ‘Flght ay i “A badly attacked vocal tone 
can never sound well;” “Take breath noiselessly;” “Al- 
ways follow the rhythm in taking breath, that is to say, 
breathe ‘a tempo’ with a movement more or less rapid ;” 
“Never offend inst the musical sense by splitting a 
rase—that is, interrupting its rhythm in order to také 
wreath ;” “Never sing ‘a vuoto,’ that is, don’t try fo con- 
tinue a phrase on a single breath any longer than you can 
sing wi t effort. CA vuoto’ means “on empty lungs”). 
The chapter on “Portamento,” and that on “Sonority,” is 
highly interesting and to the point. Take care that the 
timbre of your voice is neither coarse nor too open, that 
it does not resemble the timbre of a child’s voice; neither 
should one make it too sombre, too dark. He is against 
all humming or half-whispering, one of his rules reading 
“No student of singing should ever, even by way of pastime, 
hum a tune,” By so doing he says one imparts to the voice 
a minimum uniform tension, so that its sonority is reduced 
to the lowest degree, and this is bad for the voice. It is 
sure to have harmful effect. When such “hummers” try 
to apply the same principle in ordinary singing, their tone 
degenerates into a highly disagreeable scream. There should 
be wealth of sonority, even in softest singing. Not all 
teachers will agree with this, for certain prominent in- 
structors of America have their pupils hum all their ex- 
ercises. The long chapter on “Sensations” is of tremendous 
interest; few teachers realize its importance. Edmund J. 
Myer does; he constantly refers to “the singer’s sensation” 
in his teaching and in his author also urges 
that singers should take up the study of musical theory, of 
prima vista singing, rhythmic reading, practice singing from 
“musical dictation,” take part in ral singing, ensemble 
music, study the piano, which is most necessary for any 
singer, learn the fundamental laws of acoustics and phone- 
tics, study the history of the art of singing. He also advises 
that the student should not study alone at home until after 
a certain time has elapsed, when commencing study with a 
teachers. It depends on the pupil; some will get into bad 
habits, others are naturally careful. Half-hour lessons are 
usually long enough for a beginner. During home study 
the student should not sing over a half-hour at the most, 
repenaine the exercises at long intervals during the day. 
The moment the teacher notices that the pupil is physically 
indisposed, he must limit the length of the singing exercises, 
or stop practice. The teacher should also take into con- 
sideration the powers of endurance of the vocal organ, the 
physical strength of the student, etc., in .determining the 
duration and frequency of the singing exercises, both at 
home, and during the lessons. All students should scrupu- 
lously observe the laws of hygiene, although without 
exaggeration, whether in the general tenor of life, in the 
choice of narcotics and drinkables, in his work, in the 
surroundings of daily life, in clothing, in socia] mixings, etc. 
The student should have the greatest confidence in his own 
teacher. He should take care to live in aa artistic and 
morally wholesome environment, cultivating the mind with 
letters, conversation, the theater, concerts, all of which is 
adapted to refine his culture and his emotional nature, in 
the noblest and loftiest manner. 
The exercises in vocalization follow twenty-five es of 
Advice, and consist of sustained tones, with swell effects, 
intervals, major and minor ssages, leaps, arpeggios, 
scales, trills, portamento, half-legato, short phrases, stac- 
cato, a combination of both legato and staccato, all of which 
are such as are usually followed by vocal. teachers. The 
little volume is number 112 in the Schirmer Scholastic 
ies. 
Music 
(G. Schirmer, Ine., New York) 
“MINUET” (for Violin) 
By Alfred Mirovitch 

This sweet and ~~ minuet, originally for piano, in F, 
has had considerable attention, both from press and pianists, 
and well deserves it, for it is characteristic, not of the 
half-way sort, but in pure minuet style. Violinist Burgin 
has transcribed the work for that instrument, putting it in 
G major, which suits well. It is very skilfully done, with 
detailed directions as to bowing, strings, fingering, harmonics, 
and four “ossias” (simplifications) in the difficult ions. 
The natural, flowing minuet, danced by Father Washington, 
Frederick the Great, et al., has retained popularity to this 
day, perhaps the latest conspicous minuet being that of 
Paderewski. Its easy grace, suggestion of ease of life, 
and plenty of time, is peculiarly enjoyed nowadays, when 
most of us don’t know what we want, or where to get it, 

but make a scramble for it just the same! 

(T. B. Harms, Inc., New York) 
“THE LITTLE GRAY ROAD OF LOVE” and “THANK 

GOD, THE DRUMS ARE SILENT” 

Words by Gordon Johnstone, Music by Turner Layton - 
Turner Layton has here turned out two of the best songs 
that have come to this office in a long time. It is an un- 
usual occurrence that simultaneous publications by a single 
composer are of such equal excellence. It is not too much 
to say that they are both masterpieces, and it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, tp choose between them. Both 
are short, only three and both are melodic in the 
best sense of the word. accompaniments are excellent 
and the harmonies modern and effective. The chromatic 
ones of “The Little Gray Road of Love” gpa 
of the Oriental suggestion carried in the words red 
roads of Rangoon wind through the grand bazaar and 
there are eyes like velvet skies to lure a man afar”) is of 
great originality and force, and the change into major with 
the change of mood is most skilfully and naturally accom- 
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part is intelligently conceived, admits 
ing, and winds hy oe fortissimo 
This is a song of the 


; song, it would 
- . It certainly seedy strong 
or. aecompaniment is in march tempo, 
r admirably supporting the voice. “The 
accompaniments to both songs are easy to play and will not 
tax the capabilities of the most Prov By player. They are 
built to be popular favorites and they will be.. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“AUTUMN SONG” (for Violin) 
schaikowsky 


By T 
Arthur Hartmann is the transcriber for violin of this 
well known work, the composer’s 37. It is a 


Russian i 
dolérous, singing melody in D minor, picturing the suffer- 


ing T. tace; there is hardly one cheerful, major chord 

in 'the s work. ‘As such, it is characteristically Russian, 

is of character, and transcribed for the violin with entire 
tness,© su. 


(G. Schirmer, Ine., New York) 
“CHANSON TRISTE” (for Violin) 
By Tschaikowsky 
Another Hartmann transcription for his instrument of 

one of the best known of all Russian piano pieces, One 
can picture anything you wish in this music—“wail for the 
ead,” “march to Siberia,” “anguish,” “end of all things,” 
etc. Carefully marked with fingering, etc. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

“THE HERON” (for Voice) 
By Howard Ansley Murphy 
A Chinese lyric with words by Pai-Ta-Shun, who is a 
poet of distinction; he tells of “brown shadows of the 
camphor,” “gray shadows of the palm,” the flowery moon- 
light, the lotus, ripples in the sands, where “Imaged in the 
water, A snow-white heron stands.” What about it. 
Nothing further saith this poet, leaving you to picture the 
Oriental scene. To the lines Composer Murphy has set 
music which might be an exercise in thirds, chiefly on the 
black keys of piano, the melody running along in the 
left h part, all of it quite original, but difficult to play. 
Range from low D flat to high G flat. Dedicated to 
Lucile Nelson’. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., New York and Birmingham, Eng.) 
TWO SONGS 
By J. Bertram Fox 


“Tears”. and “Sadness” are published in a_ six-page 
quarto, with a picture of pagoda, water and two sampans, 
suggesting the trend of the m and music. The first 
poem is from “A Lute of Jade,” written in the sixth 
century, A. D., by that Chinese philosopher and poet, 
Wang seng-Jui the second is one of the Confucius S, 
about 500 B. C., and both are translated into poetic i lish 
by that scholar and traveller, who knows China and its 
poetry better than any living man, L. Cramer-Byng. 
Composer Fox in these songs shows he too can write 
“atmosphere,” by which is meant that subtle something 
which gives the right character to music. To any other 
texts this music would be foolishness, but representing 
China and the Chinese, interpreting the poems, the music is 
sui generis. Strange combinations of tones in “rolled” 
chords introduce the first . “Tears,” in 4-4 time, these 
chords following each other in whole tones. A jump into 
a foreign key, again repetition of chords, “spread” over 

key changes in tempo, return to the original, with 
the whole-tone chords, and the song ends softly. The m 
itself has to do with the moon-barque, the lantern lights 
depart ; dead springs are in the heart, with tears; but that 
which makes grief more is “Is that you know not 
when I weep; The lantern lights depart . . .” 

“Sadness” is another lover’s wail, for she-too is dead. 
The lover complains that the sun is ever full and bright... 
why should this be? . . . . how can there be any beauty, 
with her gone? “My beart that once was full of light, 
Is but a dying moon to-night.” The music has as founda- 

: fifths in the bass, reiterated for thirteen measures, 
wih peculiar melody and wierd harmonies. Dedicated to 
“Mrs. Lawrence Gilman” and “To Pauline.” For high or 
medium voice. 

(J. Fischer & Bro., New York and Birmingham, Eng.) 
“EVENTIDE” (Song) 
By J. Bertram Fox 


Mr, Fox has the ability to write in any mood or form; 
this is evident after perusal of his two Chinese songs, 
“Tears” and “Sadness,” and now of “Eventide,” the 
of which is by Charlotte Bronte. As the mysticism of the 
music depends on this poem, it follows: 

The house was still, the room was still, 
ya oe 7. og now setting trilled a tu 
ie a 

e came a e 
: er oa ha see ee aur an answering word, 
‘Twas eventide in June, 

What tr y lies in this poem! The two birds, one 
caged, watched, made much of; the other free. So 
are we of earth often caged, when we would wander the 
hills, watch the ocean, nature . . . Let everyone be content 
with their lot! The Fox music to this poem is of refined 
delicacy, employing many ascending diminished sevenths. 
— ower song is daintily hinted in ee oe the 
ree singing jo, y in major, slowly, pensively, 
the song ends. 4 Gula.” 2 4 
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“Jeanne Laval sang warmly and colorfully. She is a singer of 
taste and intelligence.” 
Management MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., 


—New York Sun. 
8 East 34th Street, N. Y. City 
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SCOTTI APPEARS IN “MANON” AT METROPOLITAN 


Pdieee Singer Sings Role in Which He Has Not Been Heard in a Decade—Angeles Ottein Makes Debut in “The Barber” 
—Other Favorite Stars Attract—Good Sunday Night Programs 


“Dre Wackure,” .Marcn 4. 

The next to the last opera performance for Brooklyn sub- 
scribers was W. ’s “Die Walkire,” on Saturday night, 
March 4, One-third of the “Ring,” minus the prolougue, 
evidently did not appeal strongly to the opera devotees, be- 
cause there were few transient guests, the subscribers mak- 
ing the main portion of the audi What a shame! 
Where in the field of opera is more exquisite music so coni- 
pletely shackled by literary abnormalities? The poor suffer- 
i learns only as he attends, did his opera 


The performance was largely satisfactory, but decidedly 
routine. The actual innovation was the appearance of Mor- 
gan Kingston as Siegmund. His performance was heroic 
in voice and appearance. The lyric passages, particularly 
the “Spring Song,” were delivered as they have not been 
delivered in years by Metropolitan singers. His performance 
gave the audience an appreciation of the fact that the Wag- 
nerian music may be sung, and not “barked” as so many 
si s unfortunately seem to think is necessary. 

nother brilliant spot in the performance was Florence 
Easton as Sieglinde. In appearance she is the ideal Wag- 
nerian heroine, and her unusual ability to sing so exquisitely 
and to act her part in keeping with the true spirit of the 
story, has made her work an outstanding feature in all her 
appearances, Strange that this singer should be so ideally 
a Wagnerian interpreter ! 

im Claussen hade her first appearance with the Metro- 
politan as Bruennhilde. Her interpretation of the part is 
traditional as to stage business, but hardly as to singing. 
The range of the music is too much for her, at times cre- 
ating the impression of over-effort. It is by no means the 
best work which she has done. We prefer to hear her in 
other roles where she is vocally at ease. 

Clarence Whitehill, as Wotan, gave one of his best oper- 
atic performances. He has a real sympathetic conception of 
the part, and never over-does. The rest of the cast, repre- 
sented by Jeanne Gordon, Mary Mellish, Marie Tiffany, 
Alice Miriam, Flora Perini, Marion Telva, Henrietta Wake- 
field, Grace Anthony and Kathleen Howard did very well, 
and the orchestra under the direction of Bodanzky played 
the beautiful symphonic music with real intelligence, although 
at times a trifle loud, much to the discomfort of those on the 
stage. “Die Walkiire” is great music, 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Marcu 5. 

The Sunday night program consisted of “The Good Friday 
Spell,” from “Parsifal,” and the first act from “Lohengrin,” 
with Marie Sundelius, Orville Harrold, Robert Leonhardt, 
Louis Raza, and William Gustafson as soloists. The entire 
chorus and orchestra, together witli the stage band, com- 
bined to make this one of the most enjoyable concerts of 
the season. Harrold, as Parsifal and also as Lohengrin, ac- 
quitted himself nobly, his voice being especially adapted to 
these two roles. The others shared the honors equally. 
Julia Claussen, who was heard in the role of Ortud, was 
likewise loudly applauded and deservedly so. 

“Le Ror D’Ys,” Marcu 6. 

Lalo’s “Le Roi D’Ys” was presented on March 6, with the 
following: Gigli, Danise, Rothier, Ananian, Picco, Jeanne 
Gordon and Frences Alda. Mme. Alda presented a charming 

icture; both vocally and dramatically she reached great 

eights, and received the applause which was her due. The 

work of Miss Gordon was also convincing, and she, too. 

won much applause. Gigli, in fine voice, made as much of 

his role as was possible, while Danise sang and acted with 

fervor, his excellent work revealing him as an artist well 

suited for the role of Karnac. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 
“Manon,” Marcu 8, 

There was something new in the regular performance of 
Massenet’s “Manon,” which took place on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 8, namely, Antonio Scotti as Lescaut, a role 
which he has not sung in the French opera for nearly a 
decade. Nobody would ever thing that, however, in wit- 

hed and effective way in’ which he handled: it 
without pause or hesitation. With Geraldine Farrar at her 
best and in her most gorgeous gowns, and Mario Chamlee 
in splendid singing form, it was an unusually fine presenta- 
tion of Massenet’s work. The opera was ~~ with the gam- 
bling house scene, the new scenery for which is a beautiful 
st picture. Hasselmans led the score with spirit and 
colorant. The audience was as enthusiastic as the ex- 
cellence of the performance deserved. 

“Ala,” Marca 9. 

Tenor Salaar, formerly of the San Carlo Opera, was the 
Radames of the present occasion, and acted the part fer- 
vently and with convincing effect. His singing had sincerity, 
volume, and emotional expressiveness as its chief assets. 
Claudia Muzio, the ever popular Aida, again earned much 
applause because of her impassioned enactment and her warm, 
luscious voice, employed with art and intelligence. Julia 
Claussen, an Amneris of authoritative bearing and gestures, 
gave an appealing impersonation of the princess and sang her 
measures temperamentally and tunefully. Zanelli, the Amon- 


_asro, has gained tremendously in experience, and now holds 


his own as an actor and as a singing artist in opera. The 


‘role of the King was done admirably by Mardones, who is 


master of everything her undertakes. 
“Barser oF Sevitce,” Marcu 10. a 
Ac Ottein, a Spanish coloratura, made her debut at 
etropolitan Friday evening, March 10, as Rosinacta 


“The Barber of Seville.” Mme. Ottein’s Rosina différed 


: considerably from that of others, but she seemed quite at 
: home in 


the role, in which she had gained popularity before 
a Madrid public. Her voice is of high range and in the 
middle register is very pleasing, although as it ascends: it 
. She tosses off fioritura passages 
and embellishments easily, but in a staccato style. She was 
cordially_received by the audience, and won much applause 
for “The Carneval of Venice” sung in @he lesson scene. 
The performance also brought back Titta Ruffo to the 
operatic stage as the irresistible barber. He was in fine 
voice, as was also Mario Chamlee in the role of the count. 
Adamo Didur was Basilio. Mr. Papi conducted, 


“Trovatore,” Marcu 11 (Matinee). 

Verdi’s familiar opera was repeated at the Metropolitan 
on Saturday afternoon, March 11, with an admirable cast, 
including Claudia Muzio, as Leonora; Jeanne Gordon, as 
Azucena; Minnie Egener, as Inez; Giovanni Martinelli, as 
Manrico; Danise, as Ferrando; Pietro Audisio, as Ruiz, 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian, as a Gipsy. 

Miss Muzio and Mr. Martinelli in their respective roles 
were in fine fettle and lent convincing support vocally 
and histrionically. Also impressive was Jeanne Gordon as 
the old gypsy and she shared in the afternoon’s applause. The 
large audience was Wholly responsive and seemed to enjoy 
what was really a capital performance, 


“Lonencrin,” Marca 11 (Eventnc). 

“Lohengrin” drew a full house on Saturday night, March 
11. The mystical classic was well and effectively rendered. 
A theme of dignity, it was given in dignified fashion and the 
interpretation of the several characters was careful, studied 
and artistic throughout. The cast was as follows: King 
Henry, William Gustafson; Lohengrin, Johannes Sembach ; 
Elsa of Brabant, Florence Easton; Frederick Telramund, 
Clarence Whitehill; Ortrud, Julia Claussen; The King’s 
Herald, Robert Leonhardt; Conductor, Artur Bodanzky. 


Sunpay Nicut Concert, Marcu 12. 

At the seventeenth Sunday night concert, which took place 
at the Metropolitan, March 12, Nina Morgana, soprano, sang 
delightfully a group of songs which were well received and 
which brought an encore. Gutia Casini, cellist, rendered 
artistically selections by Schumann, Sammartini and Piatti, 
in which a sympathetic and rich tone was displayed. Julia 
Claussen, contralto, gave three songs in which she displayed 
a rich voice and delightful interpretation. Alexander Silotti, 
pianist, played the Schubert-Liszt “Wanderer Fantasy,” ac- 
companied by the orchestra, after which he received an 
ovation. The orchestra under the direction of Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, gave a fine reading of a selection from “The 
Snow Maiden.” 


GALLI-CURCI INTERVIEWED 


(Continued from page 8) 
will remain in the East, with the exception of a couple of 
weeks, which we will spend just outside of Minneapolis, 
where Mr. Samuels has a beautiful home: at Minnehaha 
Creek. From there we will motor to New York.” 

As Mme. Galli-Curci was to sing the next day at the 
Auditorium, the reporter thought that the ten-minute inter- 
view had come to an end, but looking at his watch, he 
noticed with stupefaction that it was already eleven o’clock. 
However, as a parting shot, he asked two more questions: 

“What do you think of Muratore and of Raisa?” 


Praises Muratore, RAtsaA AND Cornt. 

“Lucien Muratore? the greatest living Romeo, a wonderful 
artist” (“and a fine man,” added Mr. Samuels). “Raisa— 
a remarkable voice, a brainy woman and a splendid artist, 
but since you ask me about artists, there is another big: one 
in the Chicago Opera Association, and that is Jacques 
Coini, the stage manager, who, with meager material, has 
done wonders for the company.” 

Then” Mme. Galli-Curci, always so kind, told us three big 
secrets, that some day, relieved of our promise, we will 
reveal to the readers of the Musicat Courter. Leaving ‘the 
home. of happiness and joy, we adjourned to a friendly 
literary contest with our friends, Daddi, Arimondi and Ruffo, 
who were ready to notify the Chicago chief of police, think- 
ing we had disappeared or had been kidnapped, as it was 
close to the twelve o'clock bell when we found ourselves 
confronted with a beautiful poem in one color that beat the 
three stanzas of Signor Vittorio Arimondi. Galli-Curci and 
her husband brought not only joy to their visitor, but also 
good luck; and, being superstitious, we fully believe that a 

*gommission should be paid to Galli-Curci and Homer Sam- 
_uéls, two of the most charming, most congenial persons and 
“one of the happiest couples in musical life. R. D. 





Philharmonic to Play at Yale 


“Ein Heldenleben” will be given on Thursday and Friday 
evenings at the only out-of-town Philharmonic concerts 
which Mengelberg will conduct during the season—one at 
Symphony Hall in Boston tonight, March 16, and the other 
at Yale University in New~Haven tomorrow evening. 
Bodanzky will conduct the Philharmonic performance on 
Sunday afternoon, March 19, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. At the following concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Tuesday evening, March 21, Ernest Sthelling will 
be the assisting artist and Mengelberg will conduct. 


Bernardine Grattan Pleases 


Bernardine Grattan, a brilliant young coloratura soprano 
just seco Sp ae the artistic career, in which success may 
confidently predicted for her, sang at a musical service 
at the Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New York, on the 
afternoon of March 5. Her offerings consisted of “Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair,” “Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” Handel; 
“From Monte Pincio,” Grieg,” and “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,” Lieurance. 


Ilse Niemack to Give Debut Recital 


Ilse Niemack, a talented young violinist, will give her 
debut New York recital at Town Hall, Thursday evening, 
March 23. In April Miss Niemack will sail on the Oro- 

sa, of the Royal Mail Line, for Europe, where she is 

ked for a number of appearances. 


Sundelius Engaged for Another Spring Festival 


Still another spring festival engagement has been booked 
for Marie Sundelius—the Cornell Festival, to be held at 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, on May 12 and 13 next. Mme. Sun- 
delius will appear twice on this occasion, once in recital and 
the other time in Bruch’s “Cross of Fire.” * 


Apeda, N. Y. 


PABLO CASALS 


Master Musician 


writes of the 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 
Gentlemen:— 


On my concert tours covering 
a period of several years, in this 
country as well as abroad, I have 
used for accompaniment pianos 
of various makes. For all of my 
tours in America, however, I 
have wherever possible secured 
your piano. From this experi- 
ence I am convinced of the su- 
periority of your instruments in 
their purely musical quality of 
tone, their artistic appeal, and, 
in short, qualities which the true 
musician seeks in any musical in- 
strument. 


I have, as you know, just pur- 
chased a Mason & Hamlin 
Grand piano for my home, and 
I write to tell you that, in my 
Opinion, your piano is un 


equalled. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed ) Pablo Casals 
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BHLEANOR REYNOLDS, 
contralto, who has been heard frequently in Chicago 
and New York with the Chicago Opera and is at 
present on tour with that organization. Miss Rey- 
nolds will return to New York on April 24 and is 
planning to sail for Hurope on the George Wash- 
ington on May 6. 


JOHN CAMPBELL, 
the well known tenor, as he appeared in scenes from ‘“‘Car- = 
men” at a recent Mozart Society musicale in New York. | 
May 1 marks the beginning of Mr. Campbell's fourteenth = 
year as tenor soloist at the Marble Collegiate Church at 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth street. (Mishkin Photo.) 


PRINCESS TSIANINA, 
the Indian mezzo soprano, who recently made a very suc- 
cessful debut in Boston, appearing with Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, and who is now on her spring tour with the 
famous American composer, during which she will be heard 
in at least twenty different cities. 
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AUDIENCE AT ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 
on the occasion of Luisa Tetrazzini’s last concert there some months ago, the attendance numbering fourteen thousand people. The receipts were £9,000. 
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A GROUP OF TENORS. 
Left to right they are Mario, Wolf, Klingsor, Nita and 
Scorpio, and they all belong to and were bred by Orville 
Harrold, the Metropolitan tenor, who is holding the leashes, 
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WERRENRATH AND JACKIE COOGAN. 

In spite of the rush of being obliged to sing eighteen 
concerts in twenty-eight days, Reinald Werrenrath found 
time to visit, become acquainted, and be “shot” with many 
of the stellar luminaries that hover around the famous 
golden gate of the Pacific. Among them are Charlie Chap- 
lin and Jackie Coogan, both of whom are extremely musi- 
eal, Jackie, who plays the violin, attended a half a dozen 
of Mr. Werrenrath’s recitals and they became great ad- 
mirers of each other’s art and likewise great pals, The 
accompanying picture shows the baritone visiting the little 

film star at his mother’s home in Sunny California. 
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BACH MANUSCRIPT BELONGING TO DR. J. FRED WOLLE 
On Christmas Eve, 1920, a party of friends gathered at the home of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the 
famous Bach Choir at Bethlehem, Pa., and presented him with a sheet of what the antiquarians declare to be 
@ genuine manuscript of Johann Sebastian Bach. It is the last twenty-two bars of the firat part of the 
third organ sonata, in D minor. A partial list of those who made. Dr, Wolle this appropriate Christmas 
gift includes Dr. and Mrs. Augustus Korndoerfer, Jr.; Frances McCollin, Nicholas Douty, Henry Lukens, 
Rollo F. Maitland, Alice B. Wood, H. 8S. Drinker, Albert N. Cleaver, Mary EB, Chandler, Ruth M, Linder- 
man, Jennie S. F. Randolph, Elizabeth K. Cleaver, Evelyn 0. Hillman, Mr. and Mrs, Henry 8. Drinker, 
Jr.; Philip Goeph, Lucy Brickenstein and Mary. Brickenstein, 
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RUDOLPH GRUEN, 
pianist-accompanist, now on tour with Paul Althouse, 
snapped at Multnomah Falls on the Columbia River High- 
way, near Portland, Ore. Mr, Gruen has been concertiz- 
ing for the last nine weeks but was expected back in New 

York this week, 


NORMAN JOLLIF, 
the bass baritone, who has been filling numerous concert 
and recital engagements during the current season, Stu 
dents at Amherst College (Northampton, Mass.) gave him 
a hearty reception when he recently appeared there in reci- 
tal. Lancaster and Harrisburg are but two of the cities 
in Pennsylvania where Mr. Jollif has given recitals thie 
season. He filled a re-engagement at the Lyric Club in 
Newark, N. J., under the baton of Arthur D. Woodruff, 
and when he sang with the Bnglewood, N. J., Choral Soci- 
ety it marked his seventh appearance within two years as 
soloist with an organization conducted by Mr. Woodruff. 
Among Mr, Jollif’s New York engagements mention might 
be made of an appearance at the Helectic Club, of hia third 
consecutive year as soloist at a Mozart Society concert, of 
a Frederic Warren Ballad Concert at the Selwyn Theater, 
and hig singing in the Bach “St, Matthew Passion” at 
St. Bartholomew's Church. Later in the season Mr, Jollif 
will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, He recenily sang “Bli- 
jah” with the Boston Handel and Hadyn Society, and in 
Orange, N. J., he was heard in “The Crucifivion.” 
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(Continued aii page 5) 
Bonner, contralto, in a delightful ‘program of song. Miss 
Bonner possesses an organ of power and resonance which 
imparted much pleasure, This reviewer was only permitted 
to hear the first half of the several groups delivered. It is 
only fair to state that aside from a eda personality 
and much poise, she exhibited a rarely good contralto of 
much color and warmth and ony with artistic finish, emit- 
ting much sonority of tone in the lower register. In the 
upp r register her voice is some bo Bh lighter, her diction is 
distinctive, unusually clear and perfect, and, on this account 
she could properly be classed as a singing orator. She was 
well received by an appreciative audience. 

Marie LicutuHart Busy. 








Marie Lighthall, the gifted Chicago soprano, has been 
kept constantly busy this season, filling numerous engage- 
ments, among them: February 21, Wicker Park Woman's 
Club; February 27, North End C€ “hub ; March 5, soloist with 
Hand's Orchestra at North Side Turner Hall; during the 
week of February 20, she sang the title part in a scene 
from “Faust,” at the Portage Park ‘Theater, and in 
“Martha,” the week of February 27. 

Corpon Cius Entertains Rosine. 

A dinner was given by the Cordon Club in honor of Ros- 
ing, the prominent Russian tenor, on Tuesday evening. of 
this week. After a most enjoyable dinner Rosing held his 
listeners spellbound by his interesting talk on Russia, its 
sufferings, etc., and his remarkable interpretation of several 
Russian songs. 
Cuartorre Siverson Foreman Prays at Rapio Concert. 

it was the pleasure of this writer to be present during the 
giving of a “radio” concert, Tuesday evening, March 7, and 
the added pleasure of listening and watching Charlotte Sil- 
verson:-Foreman play for the radioplione MacDowell’s 

Shadow Dance,” Chopin's E minor waltz, and Scott's 
“Dans Negre.” Mrs, Foreman, a_ splendidly equipped 
pianist, was so well liked that at the close of the evening's 
program there was a request for another selection played 
by this talented pianist. Mrs, Foreman responded happily 
with a pleasing “encore,” which she played as admirably as 
reances®? DADDI 
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FREE CONCERT by 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 
Symphony Training School Orchestra 


RICHARD CZERWONKY, Conductor 
assisted by soloists of the 
MASTER SCHOOL 
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ORCHESTRA HALL, Tuesday Evening, March 21st, at 8:15 
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E P. SCHWENKER, Seoretary 
Bush Conservatory 


839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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she did the other selections mentioned above. In choosing 
artists for these radio musical programs, Morgan Eastman, 
the musical director, carefully engages the best of which 
Chicago boasts, and they must necessarily give of their very 
best to the huge “unseen” audiences to which the music is 
broadcasted. Every night two or more local artists furnish 
the musical programs, which are meeting with tremendous 
success. 
Haypn Owens Directs Hayon Cuora Society. 


The chief feature of the Musical Extension Series’ con- 
cert at Orchestra Hall, Tuesday evening, March 7, was the 
saves Choral Society's participation in it, So well directed 

y Haydn Owens, a young, energetic and intelligent director, 
=e had his forces well in hand at all times, the Haydn 
Choral Society delivers itself of some admirable si ing. 
On this occasion were heard miscellaneous Se by Kres- 
mer, Elgar, Burleigh, Fanning, Broome, Haydn, Strauss. 
Goring-Thomas, Bemberg-Matthews and Victor Herbert, 
resulting in hearty plaudits from the listeners on hand. 
Theré were three soloists on the program—Esther Muen- 
stermann, contralto; John J. Niles, tenor, and Henry Sopkin, 
violinist, all of whom won much favor. In “Che Gelida 
Manina,” Mr. Niles showed himself the possessor of a tenor 
voice of pleasing quality, well trained and used with care 
and art. He was so well liked that he was compelled to 
add two extra numbers, the “Aubade” from “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
and “The Dream” from Massenet’s “Manon.” Mr. Niles 
emanates from the prominent Herman Devries’ studios, 
under whose expert guidance he has received excellent 
training. 

Reuter To PLay wita Caicaco SympnHony OrcHeEsTRA. 


Making his third appearance as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Rudolph Reuter, the widely known 
Chicago pianist, will play at the orchestra’s concerts of 
March 31 and April 1. Mr. Reuter will be heard in two 
solo numbers—a Liszt Hungarian rhapsody and John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Concertino,” 


Durno Pupits 1n IntTeREstiInG Stupio Recirat. 


An interesting studio recital was given by the Durno 
pupils on Sunday afternoon, March 4, the program includ- 
ing Bach’s G minor gavotte and Sibelius’ “Romance,” played 
by Dorothy Wright; two Cho; in etudes and “Mists” of 
Debussy, by Lucille Ziegler- Snell; two Chopin preludes and 
Palmgren’s “The Sea,” by Irma Orser ; relude and fugue 
in G major by Bach, and D flat etude (Liszt), by Franklyn 
Schneider; first movement of Beethoven’s G major con- 
certo, by Helen Falk; second movement of Tschaikowsky’s 
B flat minor concerto, by Isabel Ebert, and the second move- 
ment of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto and a Chopin etude, 
by Dorothy Dienstfrei. 


Wirmarx’s “Sorter Miss You” Featuren. 

That ever popular song, “Sorter Miss You,” was featured 
in a very charming musical setting at the Tivoli Theater, 
week of March 6. It was sung by the Bendix Male Quartet 
and scored a distinct success. 

Dimitrie Styop, popular young baritone, as soloist Sun- 
day, March 5, at a concert given in Imperial Hall, under the 
paroege of the local Roumanian consul, sang a miscel- 

neous program of Roumanian and English songs, the out- 
standing success of his English group being Ernest Ball's 
latest ballad “I'll Forget You.” 


Patron List ror Bus ComsanvaTony SYMPHONY 
Orcnestra Concert. 


The list of patrons for the concert to be given in Orches- 
tra Hall by the Bush Conservatory Symphony Training 
—<—$—$—$—$—[—[—$—$—$—[—>———— 
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School Orchestra, directed by Richard Czer 
21, includes many of the leading residents of the 
representative ve | in society and musical interests of the 


communit list includes: Mrs. J. Ogden Armour, 
Mr. and Ms, James CA hpi, Mr and on 
arpenter, Mrs r ; r rs, Living- 
ston Fairbanks, Mr. and Mrs. A Fink, Mrs. ‘Archibald 


Freer, Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Insull, Mr. and Mrs, Fit A. Junkin, Mrs. Bryan Lathrop, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank O. Lowden, Mr. and Mrs. J H. Lewis, 
Id McCormick, Muriel McCormick, Mrs Rockefeller 
McCormick, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. McCui Horace S. 
Oakley, Mrs, A. J. Ochsner, Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Mrs “songs M. Patteson, Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Affleck, Mr. 
and S. Peteson, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Phillips, 
George Fr. Bs Mr. and Mrs. William Scriven, Frederick 
Stode, Cheries % Gedit, Mr. end Mira, Rigi Tyson, 
Cyrena van Gor 
Hans Hess ‘Aaa Puri To Give Recrrat. 
Ethel Murray, cellist and artist student of Hans Hess, 
will play at her recital, March 23, the Handel sonata in G, 
“Rococco Theme and Variations, » by T: aceghoweny, and 
a group consnsting of the “Christmas sag 
“The Angelus” by LaGourgue, and “El 
rou: The concert will be given at hei Fine Arts Teecitel 


ry aes roc rl 


Joint Recrtat sy Evtzapeta Cook Lonc AND MARGARET 
Bracpon RICHARDSON, 


Friday evening, March 3, in Huntington Hall, a joint 
recital by Elizabeth Cook Long, contralto, and Margaret 
Bragdon Richardson, pianist, gave pleasure to a friendly 
audience. There were songs by Godard, Rubinstein, Ries, 
and Edith Noyes-Greene ; piano pieces by Chopin, MacDow- 
ell, maninoff. In the D minor concerto by MacDowell, 
Edith Noyes-Greene assisted at the second, piano. 


Monuty Meetinc or Henior Levy Crus. 


At the monthly meeting of the Heniot Levy Club, held 
February 26 at the home of Mrs. Sydney Minchin, the- 
program was presented by Nina Mesirow Mincrin, who 
pa the Amani “Oriental,” Palmgren’s “Bird Song,” 
rokofieff’s “Vision Fugitive,” Albeniz’ “Triana,” and 
Chopin's “Fantasy Impromptu,” and Marie Pruzan Hal- 
perin, soprano, who rendered Tosti’s “Last Song,” Rach- 

maninofft's “Deep in Love Was I,” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Speak Not, O Beloved” and “Disappointment.” 


Jeannette Durno Prays Berore HAMi_ton Cus. 


Under the auspices of the Hamilton Park Woman’s Club, 
Jeannette Durno presented the following interesting program 
on Tuesday afternoon, February 28: Scarlatti’s “Pastorale 
and Capriccio,” Schumann's “Papillons,” the Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy scherzo in E minor, Rameau's “The Tambourine,” 
Chopin’s etude in G flat and “Berceuse,” Moszkowski’s “The 
Juggleress,” Alkan’s “Perpetual Motion,’ Leschetizky’s 
“Arabesque,” La Forge’s “Romance” (which is dedicated 
to Miss Durno), Dett’s “Juba Dance,” and the Paganini- 
Liszt “La Campanella,” winning much well deserved suc- 
cess, 

James Hamitton Sincs at Futterton HALt. 


Under the auspices of the Chicago Polytechnic Society, at 
Fullerton Hall, James Hamilton, a, presented a fine 
program on March 2. In selections b y Lalo, Steckles, Al- 
varez, Jeanne Boyd, Rubinstein, Handel, Branscombe, 
O’Hara, McGill, Clarke, =e Dichmont, and arias 
from “Tosca” and “Pagliacci,” Hamilton sang with 
telling effect, displaying to excellent advantage his charm- 
ing tenor voice and admirable control of it. His was suc- 
cess as spontaneous as deserved 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory ITEeMs. 


Interest in the Tuesday evening recitals is growing rap- 
idly, owing to the fact that pre program is well worth 
attending. The recital on February 21 was a splendid one. 
Evelyn Fonda played “March Grotesque,” by Sinding ; “Ich 
Liebe Dich,” by Grieg, and “Country Dance,” by MacFad- 
in a convincing manner; her progress in piano work 

been remarkable. Orell Kangerga read a clever boy 
story with evidence of humor and appreciation. Lois 
Dorsett in her two groups displayed a fine soprano voice of 
wide range, clear enunciation and fine musicianship; her 
delivery gained in warmth and power until it reached a cli- 
max in Jeanne Boyd’s “In Italy,” with Miss Boyd at the 


ared in concert at Libertyville. II1., 
skew sang at a banquet at the Strat- 
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ford Hotel Tuesday evening. Lois Doresti. stig at the|se- 
cital in Alley Theater Tuesday evening. 

lanhel Reyee wap the soleus ot the Eleanor, Gist, Sunday 
morning. sang at the home of Miss Han- 
pelle en cag i 


sabel C sang Friday evening 
Star at Berwyn, iil, on February 21 for 


the Young Women’s Club, and on February 22 for the Pris- 
cila Clubs = of Lage 

Elias ay -gere a recital for the Women’s Club at Osh- 
kosh, Wis. February 11, and on February 10 appeared 


at Darlington, Wis. 

Beulah Balaban gre . program for the Chicago Junior 
Club at the meee of AF Bal Balaban, February 13. She 
appeared for the independent Sisters of Charity at Douglas 
Park Auditorium, February 1 

Four artist pupils of the school ave a concert February 
16 for the Veterans of Foreign Wars. They were Eliza- 
roel ema, Marion Hale, Mae Berland and Frances 


MusicaL News Notes. 

The Concert Club, organized by the advanced pupils of 
Antoinette LeBrun, gave its second recital, February 22, at 
Steinway Recital Hall. Fifteen members were on the pro- 
gram and a capacity audience was enthusiastic. The next 
affair will take je in Lyon & Healy Hall, March 28. 

A large and delighted audience assembled at McCormick 
Club House, Blue Island, February 26, to hear a benefit 
concert given by Lillian T. Johnston, soprano, and her 
artist pupils, which included Grace Perry Webster, Marion 
Hester, Nathan Gold, Gene Harper Armstrong, Cecile 
Buckingham and Agostino Catarsi, assisted by Margaret 
Schultz, violinist; Bertha McCartney, reader, with Addison 
Briscoe at the piano. 

CoLuMBIA Scnoon Notes. 


At the Playhouse on March 19 the Columbia Chorus, 
under the direction of Louise St. John Westervelt, will give 
its fifteenth annual concert, and for this occasion the accom- 
panists will be Ann Dvorsky- Long and Lois Weigert, both 
students of Clare Osborne Reed. Walter Spry, the eminent 
pianist and member of the faculty, will be soloist. 

Robert Macdonald, pianist, and William Griffith Hill, 
accompanist, were heard at a benefit concert given in the 
Blackstone on Tuesday afternoon, February 28. Mr. Hill 


was soloist and also played the accompaniments for a con-, 


cert given by the Rogers Park Presbyterian Church, March 
3. Both Mr. Hill and Mr. Macdonald have been very active 
since their recent recitals in the Playhouse. 

The twenty-first annual commencement concert of the 
Columbia School, of which Clare Osborne Reed is director 
and founder, will be given May 31 in Orchestra Hall with 
full orchestra under the direction of Ludwig Becker. Among 
others Bony | will be two post-graduates and students of 

Clare eed—-Mary Allen and Genevieve Davison— 
and Ardis Dailey, pupil of Walter Spry, and Anna Hansch- 
mann, pupil of Helen B. Lawrence. 

The Spry Scolari held its monthly meeting March 3. On 
this occasion Rose and Minnie Sorkin played the Mozart- 
Grieg sonata for two pianos, and Alfred Miltenberg the 
Rubinstein E minor concerto, op. 25. 

An informal program was given in the school recital hall 
March 4 by Ann Trimingham, mezzo soprano, and Arthur 
Oglesbee, pianist, both members of the faculty. Robert 
heap played the accompaniments for Miss Triming- 

am. 

Among the items of interest in the school are the many 
activities of the branches. The series of concerts being given 
in the Clarendon Beach Hotel by the Wilson Avenue branch 
present varied and interesting tay ee of younger stu- 
dents who are studying uptown. On March 4 pupils of 
Bertha Farrington gave the program, and on March 10 
pupils of Jessie E. Sage presented the entire program. 
On March 11 pupils of Anna Chinlund and Maude Jaeger 
appeared. 

Walter Spry, immediately after his appearance as soloist 
on March 19 with the Columbia Chorus, will leave for a 





ANDREAS PAVLEY, 
premier danseur etoile and ballet master of the Chicago 
Opera and head of his own company, the. Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet, as the Young Painter in the new ballet, “La Fete a 
Robinson,” he produced this season with Serge Oukrainsky 
for the Chicago Opera. It was a tremendous success in 
New York, where it was given its premiere. The music for 
this ballet was especially composed for Messrs. Pavley and 
Oukrainsky by Gabriel Grovlez. The sprightly and fasci- 
nating Parisian comedy which supplics the action was writ- 
ten by them. (Mishkin photo.) 
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southern trip, having been engaged by music clubs in the 
Southern States for a series of lecture-recitals. 

May Bailey, a graduate of the mid-year class in the 
public school music department, has been appointed super- 
visor of music at Columbus (Neb.). She left recently 
to assume her new duties. 

The semi-monthly studio de = Louise St. Pea 
Westervelt’s class on February 1 Wh thes by B 
McGee and Wynnefrid Erickson. Marion apps, a younger 
member of the faculty who owes her traming to Miss 
Westervelt, also ng, Se aria. The next in the series was 
iven Februa hose appearing were Marion H. Staf- 
ord and Hil rde Guider. 

A concert held in the Harvey High School and repeated 
in the Harvey Women’s Club by several members of the 
school, presented the Sinding Quintet. Those taking part 
were Arthur Oglesbee, piano; Ernest Wiley and Sol 
Kantrow, violins; William Montelius, viola, and Walter 
raat cello, The program was in charge of Mr. Monte- 
ius. 


Lourse St. Joon WesteRvELT Stupi0 Recirtat. 


The class of Louise St. John Westervelt at the Columbia 
School of Music presented a studio recital February 25, 
when Marion H. Stafford, soprano, and Hildegarde Guider, 
mezzo soprano, furnished the program. Mrs. Stafford sang 
Mana-Zucca’s “Spring Came with You,” Oberndorfer’s 
“My Mother,” Terry’s “The Answer,” Burleigh’s “Nobody 
Knows the Trubble I've Seen,’ Guion’s “De Ol’ Ark’s 
a-Moverin’,” Huerta’s “I Know a Little Fairy,” and Scott's 
“The Wind's in the South.” Miss Guider’s selections in- 
cluded two by Tschaikowsky—‘“He Truly Loved Me So,” 
and “By the Window”; Rachmaninoff’s “The Soldier's 
Bride,” Sinding’s “Sylvelin,” Bridge’s “Go Not, Happy Day,” 
Czerwonky’s “O, Think of Me,” and La Forge’s “To a 
Messenger.” Both students did effective work which re- 
flected the excellent training received under Miss Wester- 
velt’s tutelage. 

Cuicaco MusicAt Coiiece Notes. 

Benjamin Schroeder, Weldon Whitlock, Mark Love, 
Edward Freeman and May Hughes, all vocal students, have 
been engaged to sing in the near future for the radiophone. 

Ethel MacDonald, student of Mrs. Gannon, sang a re- 
engagement recital at the Riverside Golf Club, February 26. 
Teresa Huening, also studying with Mrs. Gannon, sang in 
concert last Tuesday. 

Belle Forbes Cutter, of the faculty, is substituting for 
Jessie Christian at the Kenwood Evangelical Church for a 
few weeks. 

George Gunn, a student of the vocal department, and 
Dorothy Kendrick, student of Edward Collins, appeared 
Friday evening in a recital at Steinway Hall. In this series 
of recitals Ruth Bell Hudson, vocal student, assisted by 
Carolyn Schuyler, student of Alexander Raab, appeared 
March 10. 

Rupo.tpw Reuter’s SUMMER CLASSEs. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, already has established an en- 
viable reputation for himself as a teacher of summer mas- 
ter classes; and he will conduct them again during the 
coming summer season, this time in the attractive new 
studio at 506 Fine Arts Building. There will be sessions of 
five and six weeks, beginning June 19 and 26. Mr. Reuter 
will teach only until July 29. He will have the close co- 
operation of some of the country’s best masters of theory, 
for those who may wish to continue or take up their studies 
in harmony and counterpoint, in conjunction with piano. 
During this time Mr. Reuter himself will give at least 
one recital in Chicago. 


Cuicaco Artists’ ASSOCIATION ProGRaM. 


At the concert given on a recent Tuesday afternoon by the 
Chicago Artists’ Association, a splendid program was of- 
fered by Charlotte Silverson Foreman, pianist; Ebba Fred- 
erickson, violinist; Arthur Ranous, baritone, and the Co- 
lumbia Chorus, Louise St. John Westervelt, director. Mrs. 
Foreman won instant success through her artistically fin- 
ished and skillful interpretations of Debussy’s “Gardens in 
the Rain,” Guy-Ropartz’s.“The Sea,” Ravel's “Minuet” and 
Whithorne’s “Rain.” Mrs, Foreman is an excellent pianist 
with much to recommend her, and it is a pleasure to listen 
to her well thought out renditions. Miss Frederickson 
played most effectively the adagio and finale from Max 
Bruch’s G minor concerto, with the assistance of Lena May 
Parsons at the piano, winning hearty enthusiasm. The 
group presented by Miss Westervelt’s Columbia Chorus 
proved the high light of the afternoon, and no wonder, for 
the numbers were so beautifully done as to call for highest 
praise only. That Miss Westervelt is a choral leader of 
excellérice. was. fully demonstrated in the chorus’ splendid 
singing of Ireland's “Aubade,” Treharne’s “Holy Inno- 
cents,” Gliere’s “Ah, Twine No Blossoms,” Dubois’ 
“Chorus of Seraphim” (in which Marion Capps sang ef- 
fectively the solo part), and Dunn’s “It Was a Lover and 
His Lass.” There were loud recalls at the close of the 
group and Miss Westervelt was compelled to bow ac- 
knowledgment many times. 

Rostnc In Sone Recrrat. 


A very large and enthusiastic audience greeted Rosing, 
the. noted Russian tenor, at his second and last ieee 4 
recital, at Orchestra Hall, Wednesday evening, March 
Rosing had built a very interesting program, which 
rendered in a manner that caused much discussion in the 
musical profession here, many siding. with the singer and 
others criticising his readings of the*thajority of the songs 
presented on this occasion, An artist who is much discussed 
is generally original, and in that category belongs this young 
Russian tenor. Many think that he is a poser, that his 
temperamental renditions of songs are unnatural; others, 
on the contrary, concede that his singing fits the meaning 





“Paviley and Oukrainsky Arranging for Great 
Ballet Program 


Andreas Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky, the premiere 
danseurs and ballet masters of the Chicago Opera, arrived 
this week from Philadelphia, where they have just finished 
their season with the opera. New York and Philadelphia 
were most enthusiastic over their new ballet, “La Fete a 
Robinson,” which had its premiere in New "York. They 
have begun work immediately upon a great ballet perform- 
ance which they will give April 22 in. the Auditorium 
Theater with the assistance of members of their ballet and 
sc 
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of the words and that he is truly a great artist. The work 
of a reviewer has nothing to do with the opinion of others 
since it expresses only a personal opinion which often may 
not coincide with those Bye musicians here. The variety of 
moods as expressed by Mr. Rosing in his singing of the 
songs inscribed on his program made it especially enjoy- 
able. Even though distortion of facial expression and gro- 
tesque gestures may irritate one’s eyes, he gives force and 
meaning to the songs. Mr. Rosing knows how to use his 
voice effectively ; especially beautiful is his mezzo voce and 
his use of falsetto, which he employs admirably and. with 
telling effect. His program contained a large variety of 
Russian songs besides Cyril Scott's “Invocation to Love ;” 
an “Irish Famine Song,” arranged by Wood, which was not 
sung with Gaelic feeling but that of a Russian, Bizet’s aria 
from the “Pearl Fishers,” Rossini’s “Danza,” and Schu- 
mann’s “Ich grolle nicht.” In his last group Mr. Rosing 
sang several songs dedicated to him and which had their 
first per formance in Chicago. These included “Chinese 
Song,” by Walter Rummel ; “Hebridian Dance,” arranged 
by Mrs. Kennedy Frazer ; “Tdyl, ” by Gerrard Williams, be- 
sides Poldowsky’s “Faune” and Moussorgsky’s ‘ *‘Hopak.” 
All through the course of the evening repetitions and en- 
cores were numerous and received with the same thunderous 
plaudits as were the printed contributions. The recitalist 
was ably seconded by Gavin Williamson, who, at the piano, 
played artistic accompaniments. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Stuts To Appear IN “ 

For a performance of the “The Mikado,” to be staged by 
the University Circle of Northwestern University, under 
the direction of Osbourne McConathy, Mr. and Mrs. Stults 
have been engaged for the roles of Pitti Sing and The 
Mikado respectively. 


Essa Sunpstrom Witt Be Soroist Witu Busu 
CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA. 

Ebba Sundstrom, Chicago violinist, will be the soloist with 
the Bush Conservatory Orchestra at its concert in Orches- 
tra Hall, March 21, playing the first movement of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto. 

OrcHESTRA AND Sororst Score at Orcuestra Hatt. 

Honors were divided at this week’s concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra between the soloist, Yolanda 
Mero, and Conductor Stock’s musicians, both of whom 
shared in making this one of the most stirring programs of 
the season. Mme. Mero filled her postponed engagement 
with the orchestra on this occasion, which served as a re- 
introduction for this prominent pianist, who has not been 
heard in Chicago in several years. Her performance of the 
Liszt A major concerto was commanding, powerful and 
forceful, by which she moved her listeners to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. The orchestra’s accompaniment of the con- 
certo, as well as its reading of Schumann’s “Manfred” 
overture and Tschaikowsky’s symphony written on the same 
Byron subject, were of the sort that make one sit up and 
take notice. Beautifully colored, imaginative and stirring 
was the reading given the symphony, the huge musical effects 
of which were magnificently brought out. 


Tue MrKapo.” 


Arimonpis Return AND Resume Activities. 

Mme, Aurelia Arimondi and her illustrious husband, Vit- 
torio Arimondi, returned last week from New York, where 
they were the guests of Rosa Raisa and Pearl Lloyd, and 
have resumed activities at their palatial vocal studios in the 
Fine Arts Building. 

Pupi.s Busy. 

Ben Carswell, baritone, recently appeared in a charac- 
ter part in “The Tangle,” a mystery play, presented before 
the Evanston Country Club by the Evanston branch of The 
Near East Relief Society. He recently scored a decided 
hit by his singing in the minstrel show staged by the 
Evanston Elks. About the middle of March he will appear 
in recital at Monroe ( Wis.) 

Laura Fry, soprano, has accepted a position in the choir 
of the Kenilworth Episcopal Church. 

J. H. Welton, tenor, was received enthusiastically on the 
occasion of his recent appearance before the Men’s Club 
of the Wilmette Congregational Church. Mr. Welton is 
shortly to sing in the “Messiah” at St. Peter (Minn.) 

Alma Haggland, soprano, is soon to make a concert ap 
pearance in Kankakee (IIL) 


Stutts’ 


Jeannette Cox. 





SERGE OUKRAINSKY, 
premier danseur etoile and ballet master of the Chicago 
Opera and head of his own company, the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet, as the “Faun” in “Tannhauser,” which scored a big 
success in New York, Philadelphia and in Chicago. (Mish- 
kin photo.) 
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TORONTO NATIONAL CHORUS 
GIVES NOTABLE CONCERT 


Jeanne Gordon Scores Success as Soloist—Hambourg Concert 
Society's Chamber Music Series—Toronto Operatic 
Chorus Presents “Aida”—Hofmann Loudly 
Acclaimed 

Toronto, Can., February 16, 1922.—An interested audience 
attended the musicale in Jenkins Art Galleries arranged by 
the well known singing teacher for her pupils, Mrs. Roger 
Priestman and Mrs. Gordon Balfour. Mrs. Priestman’s 
voice is a soprano of rich, tender quality and of extended 
range. She sang Mozart's beautiful aria, “L’amero, saro 
costante,” in which she showed her well trained and flexible 
voice to advantage, as also in Pecchia’s vocal arrangement of 
a Chopin waltz. Mrs. Balfour sang with grace some French 
and English songs and “One Fine Day” from “Madame 
Butterfly”; her voice is a mezzo of excellent range, which 
she uses with intelligence and freedom, also good phrasing 
and refined style. 

ANNUAL ConcerRT or THE NA- ‘ONAL CHorUS 

The annual concert of the National Chorus, given in 
Massey Hall on January 31, was a distinctive event, as, 
apart from the excellent singing of the chorus under the 
able direction of Dr. Ham, it marked the first appearance 
in the city of the Canadian singer, Jeanne Gordon, now of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, New York. At this concer} 
she made her debut under the baton of Dr. Ham, who was 
her sole teacher in voice production when she attended Hab- 
ergal College, a celebrated school for girls here. She has 
a contralto voice of beauty, also magnetism and tempera- 
ment, united with a lovely personality. Indeed, when she 
came on the stage her audience, an unusually large one on 
this occasion, was sympathetically won before she sang 
at all, A wealth of expression is at all times at her com- 
mand, and her singing of Verdi's “Masked Ball” and Bem- 
berg’s “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc” disclosed many excellent 
qualities, She was enthusiastically received, and gave sev- 
eral encores with naive charm and unaffected simplicity. 
Miss Gordon is a native of Wallaceburg, Ont., where her 
father, the late D. A. Gordon, represented East Kent for 
upwards of ten years in the House of Commons, 

The chorus was in splendid form. The different sections 
of the noted choir were excellent in quality and tone body. 
One of the most effective offerings was Coleridge Taylor’s 
choral rhapsody, “Sea Drift,” a composition of telling 
beauty, which the choir sang with a thrilling degree of ex- 
pressiveness. Two early madrigals, Dowland’s “Awake 
Sweet Love” and Morley’s “Now f the Month of Maying,” 
and Hugh Robertson's “Outgoing of the Fisherman’s Boats” 
were marked by elegance and brilliancy, the latter. work 
being extremely impressive. The society is in a flourishing 
state of musical and financial health. 

Hamsourc Concert Socrety Becins Series 

The Hambourg Concert Society, now over ten years old, 
has certainly helped in no small way to develop a love for 
the best in chamber music, and the opening concert of a 
series was given on February 4 to a large and highly inter- 
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ested audience. Henri Czaplinski, a fine Polish violinist, 
has taken the first violin desk in place of Jan Hambourg, 
who is now in France. Boris Hambourg is still the cellist, 
and Albert Guerrero, as in the last three years, the pianist. 
A_notable.;rendition of Schubert’s trio, op. 100, was the 
chief number. Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata followed, and 
both the pianist and violinist had plenty of opportunity for 
their finished art. Both played with genuine distinction. 
Mr. Czaplinski further delighted his hearers with a brilliant 

tformance of Paganini’s concerto in D major. Eva Gal- 
oway gave splendid support in the accompaniment. 

RacHMANinorF Fitts HAty 

Rachmaninoff was here a week ago, and the great audience 
more than filled the huge Massey Hall, many being unable 
to gain admittance. Norman Withrow, the genial manager 
of Massey Hall, to whom we are indebted for the gifted 
Russian’s appearance, was delighted with the response of 
the Toronto public. 

Harvey Ross’s OrcHESTRA 
_ In the City Temple services on Sunday evenings, the bril- 
liant young pianist and conductor, Harvey Robb, conducts 
an orchestra of fifty-three players, which he has organized, 
and last Sunday, among other things, he gave a praiseworthy 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture. 
HorMANN ENCHANTS AUDIENCE. 


Josef Hofmann’s postponed recital took place on Februat y 
13, and the eminent pianist never played better. His per- 
formances reveal the finest qualities, notably finish and re- . 
fined phrasing. The large audience was enchanted and 
wanted more and still more. 

Toronto Operatic Cuorus Gives “Ama” 

Verdi’s “Aida” was recently produced in oratorio form 
by the Toronto Operatic Chorus, under the direction of J. A. 
Carboni, who had carefully rehearsed the choruses and 
everything pertaining to its production, and it was presented 
before a large and appreciative audience in Massey Hall. 
The soloists were Rhadames, Redferne Hollingshead; Aida, 
Winnifred Lugrin-Fakey; Amneris, Louise Rickark; High 
Priestess, Isabel Jenkinson; Amonasro, Joseph O’Mera; 
Ramphis,W. R. Curry; the King, I. Levine; Messenger, 
Harry Lightbown. Reginald Stewart furnished the orches- 
tra. Sig. Carboni disclosed a fine grasp of the music, and 
the combined effects obtained, more than justified its pro- 
duction even without action and scenery. 

Marie Strong gave “An Evening with Edward Grieg.” 
Songs were sung by two or three of her artistic pupils, who 
showed the excellence of their training. 

The cause of music has been greatly strengthened in 
Toronto by a series of concerts financed by the Toronto 
Daily Star, which are being given once a week in the out- 
lying districts more or less remote from centers like Massey 
Hall. Augustus Bridle, an enthusiastic journalist and critic, 
conducts these, and the admirable way in which he impresses 
certain musical effects on the large audiences by talks and 
lantern slides, the vocal element in the audiences either 
singing or counting to the meter and rhythm of tunes he 
plays, is stimulating and entertaining. The latter part of 
the program is given by the best local soloists, both vocal 
and instrumental, and the admission is free. W. O. F. 





Blanche Da Costa a Well Trained Singer 

Blanche Da Costa, soprano, filled a reéngagement when 
she appeared on February 15 as soloist with the Orpheus 
Club of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. According to the Evening 
Star of that city, “As a distinct contrast to the full harmony 
and volume of the male chorus numbers, the wonderfully 
clear bell-like voice of Miss Da Costa captivated the audi- 
ence from her first group of songs, well chosen arid ad- 
mirably suited to her voice.” The same paper further stated 


BLANCHE DA COSTA, 
Soprano. 


that Miss Da Costa charms not only with her lovely, well 
cultivated and sparkling voice, but with her gracious stage 
presence, most pleasing personality and expression made all 
of her songs a true joy to the listener and a revelation of 
dramatic gifts to the observer. The Evening Star also 
referred to her exceptional range and the purity of her —_ 
notes, In reviewing this concert the Poughkeepsie Eagle- 
News said that Miss Da Costa is not only a marvelously 
well-trained singer and one whose breath control and placing 
of notes is a joy to watch, but she sings with such expression 
as to make even a little encore nursery rhyme, in which th 
sad ending of Humpty Dumpty’s career is described in 
detail, a thing to feel real sorrow over. ; 
Among other recent successful engagements filled by Miss 
Da Costa were appearances at Bronxville for the Charninade 
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Club, at Mt. Vernon for the Westchester Women’s Club, 
and at Flushing for the Orpheus Club, this last being a re- 
engagement. 


Althouse Pleases Walla Walla 


Walla Walla, Wash., January 28, 1922.—On January 23, 
in the High School here, Paul Althouse, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, assisted by Rudolph Gruen, 
pianist, made his appearance’ in a concert that was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by a large audience. Mr. Althouse was in 
excellent voice and gave much pleasure. His program fol- 
lows: “Enfant si j’etais roi” (Cui), “Le sais-tu” (Mas- 
senet), “Un doux lien” (Delbruck), “Le Chevalier Belle- 
Etoile” (Holmes), “Celeste Aida” from “Aida” (Verdi), 
“The Phantom Ships” (Rudolph Gruen), “All In a Lily- 
White Gown” (Easthope Martin), “A Page’s Road Song” 
(Ivor Novello), “The Blind Ploughman” (Robert Clarke), 
“Take All of Me” (Samoan song cycle by William 
Stickles), “The Brown Eyes of My Dushka” (Russian love 
song by Hermann Lohr), “Someone Worth While” (Ward- 
Stephens) and “The Great Awakening” (Walter Kramer). 
Mr. Gruen played Chopin's B flat minor scherzo, Mosz- 
kowski’s “Spanish Caprice” and Liszt's Hungarian rhap- 
sody No. 6, S. &. 


Ithaca Conservatory Grants Many Scholarships 


The Ithaca Conservatory of Music is doing a good deal 
for scholarship students, Each year a Master Scholarship, 
including the regular graduation course of instruction free 
of charge, as well as board and room, is granted. Last year 
it was given by the famous violinist, Jan Kubelik, and was 
won by Grisha Monasevitch, of Philadelphia. This schol- 
arship is valued at $600. per term or $1,200 per year. 

In addition ten full scholarships, sth an Bor the regular 
graduation course of instruction, including both private and 
class lessons, but not for board and room, are also given. 
These scholarships are valued at $175 per term or $350 per 
year. Forty-two partial scholarships are also granted. 


Krebs at Dr. Curry Memorial Service 

The late Samuel Silas Curry, founder of the Boston 
School of Expression, who died at Christmas, 1921, was an 
admirer of S$. Walter Krebs’ muse and frequently asked 
him to play his piano composition, “A Dirge.” At a me- 
morial service held at Columbia University, February 16, 
Mr. Krebs played this composition. On the program were 
some notable names, such as Franklin H. Sargent, president 
of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts; Edwin Mark- 
ham, Prof. George A. Coe, with Ronald Allan at the organ. 


Seydel Plays at Commonwealth Country Club 


On January 22 Irma Seydel, the violinist, was heard at the 
Commonwealth Country Club, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
and her fine technic and expressive readings of various selec- 
tions won her many new admirers. February 5 Adeline 
Packard and Ruth Stickney played a two-violin arrange- 
ment of Miss Seydel’s “Hebrew Melody” at the same club. 
This composition originally was a song with violin obligato. 
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FaRNAM OrGAN Recitat Has Novetties. 

Four pieces from “Les Heures Bourguignonnes,” by 
Georges Jacob (“The Return from the Vineyatds,” “Song 
of the Wine-press,” “Rondo,” and “Nightfall”), were played 
by Lynnwood Farnam at his March 6 recital, Church of 
the Holy Communion, A rondo in G, by Clementi; the 
little played fugue in G major (12/8 time), by Bach, and 
Widor’s still less played sixth symphony, made up his in- 
teresting program. The splendid animation and accuracy 
of Mr. Farnam’s playing and his tasteful registration, these 
are points well known to his fellow organists. No living 
organist plays more correctly, or with greater respect for 
the composer’s intention, The novel lighting effects at these 
recitals, consisting of candles in the church and outside 
light thrown through the colored altar window, does not, 
however, conduce to legibility of «the program. Many 
people rejoiced to see the beloved rector, Rev. Dr. Motet, 
again, following his recent illness, On subsequent programs, 
Mr. Farnam will play works by classic and modern com- 
posers including the Americans, Delamarter, Ward, Gale, 
Burdett, Andrews, James and Stebbins. 

SouTHLAND SINGERS AT PLErApES CLuR, 

The Southland Singers appeared at the Pleiades Club 
musicale, Hotel Brevoort, February 27. The program 
opened with a sketch called “1750-1922.” The portrait of 
a colonial belle (1750) was portrayed by Catherine Purcell, 
while Augusta Riesenberger represented the “jazz” girl 
of 1922. Both were excellent types for the characters por- 
trayed, and deserve credit. It was directed and produced 
by an active member of the club, Mina Spaulding. This 
is the first sketch that the Southland Singers have ever 
given. Emma A. Dambmann’s artist pupil, Isabel Long- 
botham, was the soprano soloist, She sang “Ah! Je veux 
vivre” (Gounod) and as usual made a fine impression with 
her beautiful voice; encores were requested. Joseph 
Stetkewicz, child violinist, played “Variations” (de Beriot), 
“Souvenir de Wienawski” (Hearsche), and captivated the 
audience. Commander Charles E. Adams was toastmaster, 
and everyone enjoyed an interesting evening. 

The Southland Singers, Emma A. Dambmann president, 
were recently heard at the Wadleigh High School in a 
very creditable and enjoyable concert, conducted by Leroy 
Tebbs and accompanied by Jacqueline de Moor. The an- 
nual card party will be given at the Hotel Plaza, March 17. 
A musical program will follow, rendered by Mabel Baker, 
Marion Ross, Arline Thomas, Mina Spaulding (dramatic 
reader), Lucille Stebbens, Marjorie Barnes, Augusta Riesen- 
berger, Catherine Purcell, Mrs, Parker Lewis and others. 
There will be elaborate decorations with handsome prizes 
for each table. 

Dickinson Gives ELGAR Program. 

Clytie Hine, soprano; Ernest Davis, tenor, and John 
Mundy, cellist, appeared as soloists on the March 3 Elgar 
program presented by Dr. Dickinson at the Brick Church. 
“Like to the Damask Rose,” said to be a favorite song of 
this composer; the “Dorabella” variations (from “Enig- 
ma”), and the well known melody, “Love’s Greeting,” 
were some of the numbers especially enjoyed. Other organ 
numbers were an allegro, from an organ sonata, and the 
military march, “Pomp and Circumstance.” At the March 
10 recital Master William Glean, boy soprano, and F. Reed 
Capouilliez, bass, were the soloists. 

The Rachmaninoff program will be given at the Friday 
Noon Hour of Music at the Brick Church, March 17, by 
Clarence Dickinson, with Ida Geer Weller, contralto, and 
Max Olanoff, violinist. 

Memoria Service ror Victor Barer. 


Under the auspices of Trinity Church and the American 
Guild of Organists, a memorial service for the late Victor 
Baier, Mus. Doc., so long organist and choir master of 
Trinity Church, and warden of the American Guild of 
Organists, was given March 7. It was a terribly wet and 
windy evening, yet this should not have kept so many mem- 
bers away. The late Warden Baier did more to dignify 
the proceedings, especially installations of officers and 
business matters of the Guild, than any of his predecessors ; 
the least the members could do was to attend such a me- 
morial meeting. The full choral service, with choir of 
forty singers, was rendered, and, in contradistinction to the 
silver jubilee of the Guild, American composers per- 
formed this time. The late Homer N. Bartlett dedicated 
his “Nune Dimittis” to Mr. Baier, and this was one of 
the choral works sung; it sounded well. H. Brooks Day's 
anthem, “The Day is Gently Sinking,” a work of beauty, 
with tenor solo, did not, however, sound well with the 
boys’ voices. Warden Federlein played the well known 
Bach aria, in D (known best as “Air on the G String”), 
and Robert J. Winterbottom performed Guilmant's “Lamen- 
tation in D Minor.” The limited resources of both chancel 
and gallery organs suggests it is high time that the wealthy 
Trinity corporation buy some new organs. The entire 
service was under the skilful direction of Moritz E. 
Schwarz, assisted by Oscar Franklin Comstock at the organ. 
Very interesting was the address by the Rev. Caleb Roch- 
ford Stetson, Rector of Trinity Church. He read a letter 
from Bishop Manning regretting his absence, and gave a 
fine record of the career of the mourned Baier, mentioning 
the fact that a twenty dollar gold- piece was sent him by 
the late John Jacob Astor in recognition of his excellent 
organ playing when he was but cighteen years of age. His 
church and choir life began and ended at Trinity; he began 
as a ten-year-old boy soprano, later becoming assistant 
organist, and after short service in Jersey City, head 
organist of Trinity, where he died nearly a year ago. It is 
interesting to note that he left a legacy of $20,000 to 
Columbia University, as an endowment for a fellowship in 
music. How many musicians will leave an estate of that 
size? Among members of the Guild present were Messrs. 
Federlein, Sealy, Keese, Westervelt, Schmidt, Fry (rep- 
resenting Philadelphia organists), McAll, Doersan, James, 
Woodman, Elmer, Riesberg, all of whom were in the 
procession wearing vestments. 

FRATBRNAL ASSOCIATION OF MusictANns’ ELECTION. 

The annual election of the Fraternal Association of 
Musicians was held, in connection with a dinner, February 
28, at the Roma. Many members were in attendance eager 
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to re-elect President George E. Shea, and to vote for the 
new officers. 

After the feast and election, a program of music, recita- 
tions and addresses wes given. Harriet Pratel, brilliant 
pianist, played a Moszkowski scherzo and Chopin etude. 
G. Albert Carpenter, tenor from the Shea studios, exhibited 
a smooth musical voice, carefully trained, in numbers by 
Lily Strickland and Roger Quilter. Arthur Scott Brook 
spoke of the efficient work of the retiring officers. 

President Shea, always a host in himself, gave some in- 
imitable dramatic readings. Georgina Southwick, chairman 
of publicity, gave a reading of Longfellow’s “The Singers,” 
presenting the thought that the poet had in vision, in his 
three motifs, of the three singers, a great music principle. 

The Association is to be congratulated upon the re- 
appointment of Adelaide Terry Graham as_ reception 
hostess; she has for a considerable term filled the office 
most efficiently, 

The newly elected officers are: President—George FE. 
Shea; vice-presidents—Helena A, Pino, Elizabeth Sajous; 
recording secretary—Agnes D. Melvin; corresponding 
secretary—Florence Belle Soule; treasurer—Irvin F. Ran- 
dofph ; executive committee—Frances Beck, Lillian Croxton, 
George T. Borger, Miguel Castellanos, Louis J. Sajous. 

Amy Grant Gives “JEWELS OF THE MADONNA.” 

The March 9 opera presentation by Amy Grant and 
Lawrence Schauffler at Aeolian Hall was Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” the affair beginning with 
Dion W. Kennedy's playing of the intermezzo on the 
Acolian pipe organ. Recitation of. the text with piano 
obligato, Pianist Schauffler playing coincidental music of 
the score, followed, and as usual, this was heard with 
entire absorption by the audience, for Miss Grant claims 
attention from the moment she steps on to the platform. 
The Musicat Courter has frequently referred to her beauti- 
ful voice, so well controlled, full ot human emotion, and 
appropriate gesture and facial expression. The Duo-art 
piano performed the first intermezzo from the opera, in the 
Rapeé playing. 

Donatp Epwarps Austin Soprano or Trinity Cuurcu, 

Young Donald E. Austin, solo soprano of Trinity Church, 
the son of a father who plays clarinet and a mother who 
loves music, sang Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Prayer” at the 
March 5 service. His high F sharps and G were full and 
well sustained in the beautiful music of “O for the Wings.” 
Organist Moritz FE. Schwarz speaks in high praise of the 
boy’s musical talent and efficiency. 

Coke-Jepucotr Depicates New OrGan. 

Norman Coke-Jephcott, organist of the Church of the 
Messiah, Rhinebeck, inaugurated the new organ, the gift 
of Vincent Astor, at a combined organ and choral recital, 
February 28. The local paper says that “under the skilful 
touch of Mr. Jephcott the organ revealed amazing capabili- 
ties... The audience was held enraptured.” The choir 
sang “Lovely Appear,” “Hail, Gladdening Light,” and 
other choruses, and the church was crowded to the doors. 
Beatrice Pinkham, pianist, studying at the New York 
School of Music and Arts, was a pupil of Mr. Jephcott, 
and does credit to his thorough instruction, 

Pranist Dororny M. Duckwitz Ptays. 

Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, who might be considered a 
representative American pianist, for her musical education 
has been in America, gave a recital under the auspices of 
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the Arts Assembly, Mrs. Rodolph Frese founder and presi- 
dent, at Ma hordia Chambers, March 6. She played 
works by Bach-Tausig, Chopin, Debussy and Ravel, in 
which her beauty of touch min a Chopin nocturne), her 
appreciation of humor (in Debussy’s “Minstrels”), and her 
vigor and broad style were admired. She also performed 
some music consisting of maudlin wanderings, keyless, color 
less, tuneless but full of noise and unpleasant tonal combina 
tions, A large bunch of roses, well deserved, were handed 
her, and the salon was filled by a refined and appreciative 
audience. 
Women’s Puitdarmonic Society Activities, 

Members of the Women's Philharmonic Society, Leila 
Hearne Cannes ‘president, attended a performance of “The 
White Peacock” last week, and also a luncheon at Shan- 
ley’s for Elly Ney. Lillian Dickson, soprano, was so much 
liked when she sang at the W. P. S. that she was asked 
to repeat her program at the Community Church, February 
24. Maryrose Walsh, soprano, appeared at the Hotel 
Majestic, February 19, and was reéngaged, Mrs. Cannes 
having charge of these affairs. 

Coursoin Recirats at WANAMAKER’S 

Charles M. Courboin gave a recital on the new Wana 
maker organ at 2:30 p. m., March 14, and will also give a 
recital March 18, playing organ works, transcriptions of 
piano and other compositions, etc, On none of the advance 
programs, however, do the names of American composers 
appear, Why not? 

Dr, Freperick A, Rernincer Pieases. 

Dr. Reininger, of Stamford, Conn., recently sang Schu 
bert’s “Wanderer” and Kramer’s “The Last Hour,” and 
was admired for his expressive and musical singing. He 
is soloist in an Episcopal church in Stamford, and studied 
some time with Saenger. 

Maser Ritcu AN Excectent Contracto. 

Mabel Ritch has sung as special soloist or substitute in 
prominent New York and Brooklyn churches, as well as 
in oratorios and at a Hippodrome concert, all within a few 
months. Her rich voice and attractive personality should 
bring her success 

Cart E. MARTIN IN GREENWICH. 

Dr, Carl E. Martin, so long prominent in New York 
musical affairs, now in charge of music in the public schools 
of Greenwich, Conn., is also choirmaster of Christ Church. 
On March 5 Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was performed, 
soloists, chorus of forty voices, string trio and trumpet 
assisting. The church was well filled and baritone Studwell 
was especially wane, The following participated; Daisy 
Connel, soprano; Carolyn Finney Springer, contralto; 
Jerome S. Merritt, tenor; Silas Foss, bass; Frederic (¢ 
Studwell, baritone; Sonia Streuli, violin; Norma Lewis, 
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Capitalization $125,000 Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
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L. &. Behymer, Los Angeles—American Representative 
Frederic Shipman, Managing Director 
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viola; Lester Studwell, cello; Joseph Wille, trumpet; 
Ray i. Harrington, organist, and Dr. Carl E. Martin, 
choirmaster. 

Epna More.canp Gives MUSICALE. 

Edna Moreland, chairman of the reception committee 
of the Verdi Club, gave a A awl attended musicale at the 
Waldorf-Astoria ‘Hotel, ebruary 23. Florence Foster 
Jenkins sang a program inclodin Italian arias and Eng- 
lish songs. Mozelle Bennett, violinist, played compositions. 
A tea followed the musicale and Miss Moreland was as- 
sisted in receiving by her mother, Mrs. H. D. McCowan, 
Mrs. John Douglas Walton, Mrs. John Hill Knox, Mrs. 
Frederick Clark Brown, Mrs. Charles Lee Hilliary, Mrs. 
Frederick Montague Taylor, Mrs. Samuel Rossiter Betts, 
Mrs, James Gracie, Mary Oaks, Mrs. J. E. Crum, Mrs, 
Arthur H. Bridge, Mrs. J. Jones Christie, Mrs. C. B. 
Phillips, Mrs. Walter Arthur Scott, Mrs. Bruce Bushong 
Preas, Mrs. Frederick Pennell, Luella B. Edwards, Mrs. 
L. C. Mayer, Mrs. Gardner Hirons, Alma Bliss, Mrs. J. 
Moran, Mrs. John Sipe, Mrs. Elmer W. Gearing, Mrs. 
Jacob Braun, K. Meloni, Mrs. F. M. Tibbetts, Mrs. Oscar 
Gemunder, Mrs. Paul Kiel, Florence L. Sudlow and Beulah 
Louise Henry. 

Evcar ProcraM aT Brick CHURCH. 

An Elgar program was given at the Friday noon hour 
of music at the Brick Church, February 24, by Clarence 
Dickinson, Clytie Hine, soprano; Ernest Davis, tenor, and 
John Mundy, cellist, gave these numbers: Allegro maestoso, 
from sonata for organ; (cello) “Chanson de Matin”; (so- 
prano) “Like to the Damask Rose” and “Queen Mary's 
Song” from “Bavarian ‘Highlands’; (cello) adagio from 
the concerto, and “Salut D'Amour”; (tenor) “Blind Man's 
Song,” “Hope and Glory”; “Dérabella” and “Pomp and 
Circumstance” march. 

The Friday noon hour of music at the Brick Church, Feb- 
ruary 17, brought a good portion of Mendelssohn's oratorio 
“Elijah,” with the following soloists: Mildred Graham, so- 
prano; Mabel Beddoe, contralto; Alex Crooks, tenor, and An- 
drea Sarto, bass. The Brick Church Motet Choir assisted, and 
the usual large congregation listened to all the music with 
absorbed attention. 

Granp Opera Quartet on Tour. 

The Grand Opera Quartet (Egrid Tellieri, soprano; 
Claire Spencer, contralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and J. 
Greene, baritone) was on tour dyring the very cold week 
ending February 18 in some of the smaller cities of the Cats- 
kill region. The Walton Reporter says the singers were 
all in good voice and made a tremendous hit. “Claire 
Spencer's portray al of the double roles in ‘Cavalleria’ was 
{ne 

Menan Stupio Musicates. 

The Mehan Studio Musicales, a feature of the springtime, 
will be resumed “as soon as the ill ones are around again, 
said Mrs. Mehan, These affairs are invariably high class. 


Arts ASSEMBLY REeEcITALS. 

Mrs. Rodolphe Fresé, founder and president of the Arts 
Assembly, introduced Bruce Meade in a violin recital, as- 
sisted by Louise Bartlette Corlies, contralto, at Magna 
Chodia Chambers, February 27. Two hundred listeners 
heard Mr. Meade, who showed real talent in his violin num- 
bers by Wieniawski, Saint-Saéns and others. Strings and 
piano, under Miss Hull, furnished accompaniment to the 
Wieniawski concerto, The Arts Assembly is doing good 
work in presenting talented young musicians to appreciative 
audiences. 

Tea Hoitmes SonG REcITAL. 

Thea Holmes, dramatic soprano, was ‘heard in arias and 
songs at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 28, Walter 
Kiesewetter at the piano. Her singing of the aria from 
“Le Cid” and of songs by modern composers showed her 
dramatic spirit and excellent enunciation. In the aria she 
sang a high B of fine quality, and her enunciation of Ger- 
man in songs by Strauss, Grieg, Tschaikowsky and Wein- 
gartner was very clear. “Ah, Love But a Day,” by Hallett 
Gilberté, was one of her best numbers, and Mana-Zucca 
was represented by her “Rachem.” Mr. Kiesewetter played 
sympathetic accompaniments. 

ALEXANDER Russect’s University Activities. 

Dr. Alexander Russell, director of music at Princeton 
University, gave an organ recital, assisted by the Prince- 
ton Glee Club, in Newark, February 20. He played works 
by Guilmant, Bach, Corelli, Dubois, Russell, Franck, 
Dvorak, and Weber, and the chorus ancient works, 
as well as two Princeton songs, one py Ba being “The 
Orange and the Black,” arranged by Ernest T. Carter. 
Dr. Russell is giving organ recitals at Procter Hall in 
Princeton University. His programs of January 14, Jan- 
uary 28 and February 11 had on them many standard 
works, Arthur Bird’s Oriental sketch, Felix Borowski’s 
suite in E minor, and Russell’s own “Song of the Basket 
Weaver” were some of the American composers’ works. 
The organ was presented to Princeton University by Henry 
Clay Frick in 1916, and around it Dr. Russell is centering 
much of his musical activities. 

Cuartotte Lanstnc (Snyper) PLeases. 

Charlotte Lansing, who will drop the family name Sny- 
der, recently sang for a private audience Curran’s “Dawn” 
and Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich.” The splendidly expressive 
voice, musical nature and warmth of her singing, allied 
with distinct enunciation, gave great pleasure. ith study 
and experience this young girl is sure of a fine future. 

Kronotp Memortat Concert May 7. 

For the Kronold Memorial Testimonial Concert of May 
7, Carnegie Hall, the committee under Katherine Evans 
von Klenner, chairman, is assembling leading artists and 
organizations. The Rubinstein Club> a group of cellists, 
“and other items of musical importance are to be on this 
program. 

PrizE-WINNER Epna ZAHM IN NEw York. 
oo se nae Apia the prize of $100 at the Buffalo 
estival last is a mising soprano si 
is studying with Edmund J. Myer T young woman cl wh 
a fine voice and under Mr. Myer is sure- to make splendid 
progress. 


Gertrude White Sings for F for Pinelidiinl League 


Hotel McAlpin, New York, was the scene of a brilliant 
affair February 28, when the Professional Women’s League 
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gave a concert, card party and dance. Gertrude White, so- 
prano, was sj 1 soloist for the second time within three 
months for well known club, which a alone speaks 
volumes in ea favor. She sang with limpid, clear _ 
high voice the waltz song from Gounod’s “Romeo 

Juliette,” in which her ease in singing and bright eo rT whatel 
high C and D (above the staff) were notable ake Up” 
(Phillips) was her encore, and in this one admired her clear 
enunciation and bright style. Gertrude Silber played capable 
accompaniments, Miss White, during her stay in New York, 
was soprano in the celebrated choir of “Old First” 
Church, Dr. William C. Carl organist, and there made a 


GERTRUDE WHITE, 
Soprano, 


name for herself for her reliability and genial personality. 
Others on the sie were Miss Silber, pianist, who gave 
Liszt's sixth Hungarian rhapsody (the finale abbreviated), 
and Sol Phillips, tenor, who showed his musical spirit and 
well controlled high notes in “Siegmund’s Love Song” and 
“A Spirit Flower.” 


Muzio Believes in Bull Fights 


Claudia Muzio, who returned to the Metropolitan Opera 
House on February 1 from Mexico City, where she had 
been singing as chief soprano in the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany, has become a firm believer in the bull fight. She de- 
clares the bull ring educates the public in enthusiasm, with 
the result that in Mexico the opera claque is unnecessary— 
but, she adds, there are drawbacks. 

I never saw such enthusiasm at the opera,” said Miss 
Muzio, “as is contributed by the public of Mexico City, but 
this also means that I never saw so quick an outburst 
of resentment of singing it does not like. The Mexican 
public has been taught by the bull ring to put no restraint 
upon its likes or dislikes, and this attitude it carries into 
the opera house; but it is sometimes disconcerting. 

“One night I was singing Mimi in ‘Bohéme’ and the audi- 
ence took a dislike to the Musetta. Before the ‘Waltz Song’ 
was half finished people began to whistle and complain 
audibly, and at the end of the act a large portion of the 
house shouted out that the act must be given over again 
with a new Musetta. And it was given over and with a 
new Musetta hastily summoned from her hotel, or the walls 
of the theater would have been pulled down. The rest of 
the opera went to tremendous enthusiasm and my Mimi was 
never applauded and cheered so vociferously, But I can 
tell you a Mexican opera audience is an ordeal to be faced. 
Bull fighting is the national sport, and an unpopular singer 
is just as — as a lazy bull or a clumsy matador! Yet 
the singer who does succeed succeeds in Mexico as arene 


Mrs. Anders Sings Mabel Wood Hill Songs 


Mrs. James M. Anders, contralto, gave a costume recital 
February 8 in Philadelphia, Fay Foster at the piano, in 
which she sang songs chiefly by American composers. 
Among them were “Aesop’s Fables,” sung in medieval cos- 
tume, namely, “The Frog and the Ox,” “The Fox and the 
Crow” and “The Lion and the Mouse.” One who was 
there wrote that “the concert was a great success and the 
‘Fables’ the hit of the evening. Mrs. Anders sang the songs 
most attractively and everyone was delighted with them. 
We thought the music very wonderful and most appropriate.” 
Mrs. Anders sings them frequently, and on February 23 and 
February 28 she 7 ted her program. Also on March 5 
she was heard a Musical Art Club, These S$ are 

unique in the bo8, literature of America and show Mabel 
Wood Hill as a composer of daring of daring and originality. 


Three Anderson Artists Artists for Springfield 


Walter Anderson, the of New York, has secured 
engagements for three of his artists at the forthcoming 
Springfield, Mass., Festival. “Faust” = be given in 
concert form on May 12 with Jeannette V soprano ; 
Norman Jollif, baritone, and Frank Cuthbert, bass, 
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Intercollegiate Glee Club Concert 


A — and enthusiastic audience was present to hear the 
glee clubs of Princeton, Wesleyan, Harvard, Pennsylvania 
State, Yale, Dartmouth, University of Pennsylvania, New 
Sek eee, Cae ~ —— in their — 
contest. It is to ett t prize song, “Give a 
Rouse,” by Bantock, should have proved to be a selection 
absolutely uninteresting, and one that to the minds of many 
served no purpose in bringing out tone, technic or musician- 
ship. So far as the marking for diction is concerned, one 
can candidly say that not one of the clubs made the words 
intelligible, although in some of the other selections the 
diction was highly commendable, The prize song itself was 
a disappointment, and the tenfold repetition only served to 
emphasize this fact. However, there was another side to 
the evening that was very agreeable, 

There is no question that these annual contests have served 
the purpose of stimulating the singing of the students, for 
the improvement since the first contest has been most marked. 
The award of the judges in giving Harvard first prize and 
Yale honorable mention seemed a very just one, although 
as the chairman of the judges, Dr. Walter Damrosch, an- 
nounced, the contest was exceedingly close. Altogether it 
was a very enjoyable evening, in which some very commend- 
able work was done, and it is with added interest that one 
looks forward to next season’s contest when Mendelssohn's 

Hunting Song” will be the prize work, The program 
follows: 

Group I—Light Song 


On PO Rio a i PRs 64 abv bert oe es D 

with Pennsylvania State College = 

NE ME ID ok 5. cea cireh yy eek eget ek cil enue 
Amherst College — 

Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming.................8 -M. Praetorius 


(From the 13th Century, 1871-1621) 
University of Pennsylvania 


In MRO 0s os koa y nev a'sa cegcaeaetes Urueekcs. xen. Dudl 
Wesleyan University pion eee 

POM agin 868 obs 00 VER eee ice wwe Care Ol li 
Princeton University mes 

Dainty, Fine Sweet Nymph..............0...... Thomas Morley 
Harvard University 

SE NOUN | ak is Fe gcdak p ccaebbes cop ccseoe seein. 
Columbia University ment 

DRONE: 5c6 cee CHA uhh kc dee ve cob cupoesds Koda Three: Hayd 
New York University 25 

The Winter Song.......... Soe shes ia eeneeees 88b4%4 F, F, Bullard 
Dartmouth College 

EER SOR URI Eo kare Othegraven 


Yale University 


; Group II—Prize Song 

Give & ROUGH 5 ti cb eibn tie de vekhs 10 Fe cdae 10h cates seen Bantock 

Princeton University, Wesleyan University, Harvard University, 

Pennsylvania State College, Yale University, Dartmouth College, 

University of Pennsylvania, New York University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Amherst College, 


Group I1I—College Song 


The Damtawth Bemis sis. 05 ok vias dae cictecvses W. B. Segar, 92 
Dartmouth College 

Mother of Meti.....sscsccccccssscees bbetesbes Seth Bingham, ‘03 

Yale University 
Pampaytehitia. BiG0s 0s sso oicks cs vi vaccesdeh evecedes Arr, by Robinson 
Pennsylvania State College 

GN DEE pics ci gees Veber bn 6a. CereRowadasanect eo vbsede Hall 
Columbia University 

Up the Streahsos5s etches +tvccnvese R. G. Morse, L, W. Field, '98 
Harvard University 

Bee WR eo sos chins ad ks ORO se ksdks Cbsascces W. B. Davis, '94 
Wesleyan University ‘ 

ee NE aa ce each abbas bab ekecede § Hceseencives ot Langlotz 
Princeton University 

Lord Jeffrey Amberst..........0..sceeeeeeeee ++ «J. S. Hamilton 

Amherst College 
Songs of Pennsylvania.........6.+00eeseeeees Arr by B, R. Scales 
University of Pennsylvania 

Die Ts ocdncs-bs chdenbangs ie cscel ir tmctaceecseedse Genns, ’00 
New York University 

Song of the Marching Men..........++.+e000+ +. ».».Henry Hadley 

Re re rrr ar rr «+. fohannes Brahms 


Ey Fry oer ee” +. James H. Rogers 
University Glee Club of New York “ity 

Prayer of Thanksgiving (Old Dutch).......... «.Arr. by Kremser 
Combined Glee Clubs and University G'ee Club 


Judges: Dr. Walter Damrosch, Henry Hadley, George W. Chadwick. 


Bedouin Love 


Two Fine Soloists at Rubinstein Club 


It was an unusually large and enthusiastic audience which 
assembled in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
on February 28, to listen to the second concert of the season 
as presented by the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman president. And those who attended were well 
rewarded, for the program, under the excellent direction of 
William Rogers Chapman, proved more than usually inter- 
esting, even among the many fine ones which are recorded 
in Rubinstein annals. John Prindle Scott’s “The Old Road,” 
a song of wandering, arranged for the chorus by Carl Deis, 
was the opening number, sung with fine tonal balance. The 
same composer’s “Ole Uncle Moon” scored the biggest hit 
of any of the choral numbers of the eveing. Twice the 
chorus was forced to repeat portions of it before the pro- 
gram could be continued. Another choral number which 
was repeated in part was Tosti’s “Good-Bye,” arranged by 
Ross Hilton. Richard Kieserling’s “A Birdland Symphony” 
was still another number which appeared to delight the 
audience thoroughly. The remaining choral numbers were 
“Snow Fairies” (Cecil Forsyth), “Penance” (Otto Wick), 
“Summer Night” (Elias Blum), “Vissi D’Arte” from Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca,” “A Norse Lullaby” (William Y. Webbe), 
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“There's a Meeting Here Tonight” (R. Nathaniel Dett) 
with the incidental solo sung by Mary Wood. 

Louis Dornay, tenor from Covent Garden, London, who 
gave his first New York recital on March 14, and Gabriel 
Engel, violinist, were the soloists. Despite the fact that he 
appeared against the doctor’s orders, Mr. Dornay delighted 
by the remarkable beauty of his voice and the manifest artis- 
try of his work. The “Priere de Rodrigue,” from Masse- 
net’s “Le Cid,” introduced him, and for his other numbers 
he chose to give “Dans la Nuit” (Rachmaninoff), “Chansons 
la Gigue” (Poldowski), “Aux Portes de Seville’ (Four- 
drain), “Enfant si j’etais roi” (Liszt), “Life and Death” 
(Coleridge-Taylor), “Wings of Night” (Wintter Watts), 
and three Dutch folk songs. One of the best things he did 
was the number by Fourdrain, which was sung with marked 
dramatic intensity. His encores included the “Vesti la 
giubba,” from “Pagliacci,” another number which his audi- 
ence thoroughly enjoyed. 

Mr. Engel was heard in two violin groups. The first in- 
cluded the Kreisler “Tambourin Chinois,” a negro spiritual 
of his own, and the Wieniawski “Scherzo Tarantelle.” Upon 
his second appearance hé gave the Tartini-Kreisler varia- 
tions, his own arrangement of Schubert’s “Allerseelen” and 
the “Gypsy Airs” of Sarasate. Perhaps it was only natural 
that he was at his best—and a remarkably fine best it was— 
in his own works. 

Betsey Culp was at the piano for Mr. Dornay, and for the 
other numbers Alice M. Shaw again proved her splendid 
worth as an accompanist. Louis R. Dressler’s organ ac- 
companiment was effective, especially so in the Tosti number. 


Byrd Mock Gives Musicale at Waldorf 


Byrd Mock, a poet and musician of Washington, D. C., 
who has a unique studio in “the Old Brick Capitol” which 
she calls “The Sign of the Mocking Bird,” visited New 
York for a fortnight recently, and during her stay in 
Gotham she gave a musicale on February 15 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, inviting her New York friends to hear the follow- 
ing artists from widely separated countries: 

Sam Fiiredi, a Hungarian cellist, a virtuoso who was a 
pupil and associate of the famous Popper in the Conserva- 
tory of Budapest, played with such mastery on a rare old 
Francesco Ruggieri cello that he had to give many numbers 
not on his program. On Popper’s death Mr. Fiiredi was 
invited to take his place as instructor in the Royal Conser- 
vatory, but he declined the offer in order to come to 
America. He arrived here in December, 1921. 

Willem Van den Andel, a young Dutch pianist, who held 
a professorship in the Conservatory of Rotterdam at the 
age of nineteen, played two Chopin numbers. He, too, was 
recalled many times, and gave as one of his encores the 
Paderewski minuet, which he played with unusual charm 
and originality, His technic is well developed and his inter- 
pretations interesting. ! 

Anita D’Arcy Vargas, coloratura soprano, sang, with 


flute obligato played by Paul Henneberg, “Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark,” Bishop, and “Charmant Oiseau,” David. 
Mme. Vargas sang with unusual perfection of pitch. She 
has a repertory of twelve grand opras. She expects to sail 
soon for Italy to fill an opera engagement, returning to 
America in time for an American tour in the fall. 

Enzo Serafini, an Italian baritone grand opera singer, en- 
chanted his audience with his rendition of “Figaro,” from 
“The Barber of Seville.” He, too, was recalled again and 
again after giving two charming Italian folk songs, “Strana” 
and “Tarentella.” His is a voice that one does not tire of 
hearing. It is fresh, young, unstrained and unspoiled, sug- 
gestive of all the charm of the “land of bea ty, of sunshine 
and song” from whence he came. 

Willem Van den Andel played Mr. Serafini’s accompani- 
ments in a way that afforded inspiration to the singer. 
These two artists expect to give a joint concert in 
New York at an early date, when they will make their offi- 
cial debut to the music world of the metropolis. 

_Later they, together --ith Mr. Fiiredi, the cellist, plan to 
give a joint concert in Washington, the National Capital 


What the Kiwanis Club Thinks of Harvard 


There is absolutely no doubt about the popularity of Sue 
Harvard when it comes to Kiwanis Club affairs, as is proven 
conclusively in the two appended letters which were written 
by influential Kiwanites : 

The Kiwanis Magazine, 
790 Tenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 
August 19, 192 
Mr. R. E. Turner, » = 
The Virginian Pilot, 
Norfolk, Va, 
My Dear Turner: 
othing could delight me more than to know that you have 
landed Sue Harvard for the Capital District Convention. I have 
heard every prominent concert singer in the United States, and 
beyond any question think that Miss Harvard is the most magnetic 
singer to whom have ever listened, You of course know that 
she was the hit of the Cleveland Convention. Congratulations, I 
am sure. You could not have got a bigger drawing card for the 
convention, if you had combed the United States from one end to 
the other, 
Again congratulating you, I am, 
Yours for Kiwanis, 
(Signed) Rog Futxerson 


The Kiwanis Club, 
Todd Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky., 
August 19, 1921, 


Mr. R. E. Turner, 
The Virginian Pilot, 
Norfolk, Va, 
My Dear Mr. Turner: 
am glad to hear that you have secured “Sue Harvard.” My 
opinion is she beats anything you could buy in New York or else 
where, She is absolutely the best that can be had, If Norfolk 
doesn’t turn out in full force they will miss the treat of their lives 
I am willing to walk from here to there to hear her. She is 
in a class to herself. Her voice is sweet, tender, with beautiful 
tone, You are to be congratulated on getting her, 
Sincerely, 
(Signed) J. E, Peanson, Ja. 
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Montreal Critics Laud Bertha Crawford 


Bertha Crawford, coloratura soprano, following her big 
success in Toronto where she appeared as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra (Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting), was engaged as soloist in Montreal, appearing 
with His Majesty's Canadian Grenadier Guards Band, at 
His Majesty's Theater, on January 29. Miss Crawford's 
success was instantaneous, which the following notices will 
attest: 

Returning to yesterday’s concert, the warmest praise must be paid 
to Bertha Crawford, the Canadian coloratura soprano, who will be 
a welcome visitor in the future. Miss Crawford introduced herself 
by singing “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto.” This test of a colora- 
tura was passed perfectly, Miss Crawford proving possession of a 
delightfully clear voice of expression and sweetness, Being recalled, 
she sang “The Moon Drops Low,” Cadman’s setting of Nelle Rich- 
mond Eberhart’s poem. On her second appearance Miss Crawford 
sang the delightful “Petites Roses,” of Cesek, and two charming 
compositions of Saint-Saéns—‘“Air du Rossignol” and “Le Vent dans 
la Plaine.” These renditions completely established Miss Crawford, 
and she was recalled to sing “From the Land of the Sky-Blue 


Water,” another of Cadman’s Indian lyrics. For her final number 
“Dinorah,” a showy 


she gave “Ombre Legére” from Meyerbeer's " 
piece which she sang with wonderful effect and real sympathy. She 
was again recalled and sang some verses set to the ‘ Humoresque. 


Miss Crawford was certainly a very welcome contributor to the 
program and her success was complete.—Gazette, Montreal, January 
30, 1922. 


It is easy to understand the enthusiasm that has been stirred 
up over the singing of Bertha Crawford, a Toronto singer who 
made her first appearance in Montreal at this concert. When 
Galli-Curci last sang in Montreal someone in the audience with a 
mathematical turn of mind counted up to seventeen while Madame 
kept a high note suspended by a thread. If the same person had 
counted during some of Miss Crawford’s sustained notes yesterday 
I believe a figure of twenty might have been reached on severa 
occasions, 

The pieces Miss Crawford chose yesterday were well calculatec 
to exhibit her prowess to the fullest. They were “Caro Nome,” 
the “Shadow Song,” and “Air du Rossignol” of Saint-Saéns. All 
these she revelled in, and while her trill was not always as brilliant 
as it could have been, roulades and other ornaments were tossed o 
without any worry, but, contrary wise, with an apparent pleasure 
in their glitter and tinkle.—Montreal Daily Star. 
uality. One 
diction is 

Cadman 

vorak,— 


Bertha Crawford has a soprano voice of marvelous 
can not say too much good about her, Her French 
excellent. As an encore she sang two pretty melodies b 
and an interesting adaptation upon the Nuntstempia” by 
Montreal “La Patrie.” 


Koneeny Scores Success in South Dakota 


Of the concert given in Yankton (S. D.), by Josef 
Konecny, the Bohemian violinist, and his concert company, 
the Yankton Press and Dakotan published the following 
laudatory remarks: 


A concert of rare merit was given at the Congregational Church 
last evening in the Artists’ Recital Course, b osef Konecny, 
violinist, assisted by Mary Tris, pianist, and Pola Murel Alley, 
soprano, 

Mr. Konecny is rightly classed among the violin virtuosi, His 
tone is one of pure beauty gnd his playing besides being of great 
technical skill possesses the spark of genuine artistic fire which 
reaches and holds the minds and hearts of his hearers. 

Purely classic in form and style was the opening number, a 
Sonata by Nardini, played with exquisite purity of intonation and 
dignity of interpretation. The piece de resistance was the beautiful 
Ernst concerto, a triumphant performance. A _ highly enjoyable 
group of smaller numbers included a Bach gavotte for violin alone, 
and a dashing Bohemian dance by Randegger. Wieniawski’s “Airs 
Russes,” a brilliant piece of virtuosity, closed the program as 
printed, but to it the player added numerous delightful lyrics. 

The pianist, Mary Tris, who is receiving uncommonly favorable 
attention in the musical press, deserves every good thing which 
has been said of her. Her solo playing was refreshing in its clear- 
ness of detail as well as in poe Gcativences, Her chief num- 
ber, the Chopin fantasy, calls for great skill in execution, and thie 
manner in which this one number was negotiated would mark her 
a pianist of rare worth. A group of shorter but sparkingly brilliant 
novelties was wholly delightful, and her accompaniments were a joy. 

Miss Alley’s choice of songs showed a fine taste and her singing 
and personality won the cordial approval of her audience, The 
Moszkowski waltz song is especially interesting, though the singer's 
finest work was done in the final group of lyrics. 


Jeanne Laval Makes Conquest 


Jeanne Laval was soloist at a Detroit concert recently, and 
won splendid suecess, in some degree echoed in the ap- 
pended notices. It will be noted that one critic suggests 
her as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, which 
means a lot: 


Miss Laval sang in German, French and English, exhibiting a 
voice capable of doing things on the grand scale, and at some 
parts in its om rich to the point of lusciousness. She was im- 
pressive in works like Wolf’s “Zur Ruh,” an aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Herodiade,” and Granville-Bantock’s “A Feast of Lan- 
terns.” She would make an excellent soloist for the Detroit or- 
chestra next season, for not only has she the voice to command 
respect in such surroundings, but also she is apparently a woman 
of intelligence too, which may not always be said of singers. 
Detroit Evening Times. 





One of the most attractive singers to introduce herself to De- 
troit this season made a conquest, Tuesday afternoon, in the Hotel 
Statler ballroom, when Jeanne Laval, mezzo contralto, appeared. 
Charming in looks and manner, Miss Laval revealed a voice of 
agreeable quality, well-schooled to her demands upon it. She of- 
tered a diversified program, Her voice is of considerable range 
and she brings to her interpretation of each song intelligence and 
sympathetic insight. Her songs, chosen from Wolf, Gretchaninoft 
and such contemporaneous American and English com $ as 
Schindler, Schneider, May Drake and Bantock, were given with 
artistic taste, For these Miss Laval found readier response from 
the audience than for the aria “Il est doux, il est bon” from Mas- 
senet’s ““Herodiade.” Alt er charming were three old French- 
Canadian songs arranged from the original manuscript by Grant 
Schaefer, “Sainte Marguerite,” ‘‘Jentends le Moulin,” and “Gai 
l'on la, gai le Rosier,” which Miss Laval sang with notably good 
tone and diction.—Detroit Free Press, 


Pupils Praise Mme. Arimondi’s Training 


Mme. Aurelia Arimondi, vocal teacher and coach now in 
Chicago, recently received ‘the following eis, letter from 
Mrs. Alvin C. McCord, one of her grateful pupils, telling of 
the success and gratitude of another Arimondi pupil in Italy 
who sang the title role in “Loreley :” 

My Dear Mme, Arimondi: 


A cablegram came yesterday from Mrs. Krech, sayi that 
Kathryn had made her debut in “Loreley” and that it had na 
success. 

I knew how yery interested you would be to hear it and also 
how relieved to know that the result of your very Wonderful train- 
ing of the child’s voice had been crowned with success. She (and 
Mrs, Krech, too) gives to you all of the credit, and her letters are 
full of affection for you, gratitude and the fullest aj ation, 

Thank you very much for your note and the list of Rosa Raisa’s 
operas, I sent both to Mrs, Krech. 

It will seem very long before the letters come, but when they do, 


I will bring ours for you to see, for it might interest you to read 
it as well as your own, 

1 think of Mrs. Krech and the tears of joy I know she shed over 
her darling child, and the feeling of gratitude to you who made this 
all possible, Very sincerely, 

(Signed) Mrs. Arvin C. McCorp. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn Artist Pupils in Concerts 


Two artist-pupils of Glenn Dillard Gunn, pianist and 
pedag , made brilliant appearances this season in Chi- 
cago—Esther Linder and Sara Suttle. Sara Suttle, who 
played the Grieg A minor concerto with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in December, was cordially noticed by 
the press, Edward Moore, of the Chicago Tribune, com- 





© Fernand de Gueidre 


SSTHER LINDER, 
artist student of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 


mented upon the originality and effectiveness of her inter- 
pretation. Karleton Hackett, of the Evening Post, dwelt 
at length upon her technical proficiency. 

Miss Linder’s recital took place on January 22 in Cohan’s 
Grand, under the management of F. Wight Neumann. Ex- 
cerpts of notices on her appearance are as follows: 


Esther Linder, a young pianist of talent and schooling, made a 
professional appearance at the Grand Opera House, Beginning her 
program with works of Brahms and Weber, she displayed some 
decisive and promising ideas of interpretation.—-Edward Moore, 
Chicago Tribune, 


Her technic in the Weber-Ganz piece was perfection Herman 
Devries, Chicago Evening American, 


_ Esther Linder, heard playing modern compositions of varying 
interest, showed her attention to be fastened upon those matters 
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y the solid framework for a pianist’s artistic occupations. 
in covering the keyboard, the distinctness with which 
she gives out a crowded phrase, the fine proportion in which mu- 
sicians are always striving to present their ideas, and the grace of 
ebb and flow with which ,one musical idea should succeed another, 
find in this young woman's performance enough prominence to give 
her audi with enth —Maurice Rosenfeld, Daily News. 


Martel Wins Prais Praise as Zurga 


Joseph Martel, baritone, will appear at a benefit concert 
at the Montauk Theater in Brooklyn on the evening of 
March 19. Alice Nielsen, soprano, and Giovanni Martinelli 
are the other artists scheduled to sing. Additional forth- 
coming engagements for Mr. Martel are as follows: March 
21, Worcester, Mass.; 22, Holyoke, Mass.; 23, Springfield, 
Mass.; 28, Fall River, Mass.; April 8, Douglaston, L. I., 
Country Club. 

The baritone recently returned from a tour with the 
St. Cecilia Opera Company in “The Pearl Fishers” and has 
brought with him many favorable press comments. Ex- 
tracts from two or three of these notices are appended: 


Mr. Martel sang as an artist and played as master.—Fall River 
Independent. 


which su 
Her 





Mr. Martel, with his rich and full voice combined with his 
dramatic intesity, thrilled his audience.—Southbridge Press. 

Mr, Martel easily proved an artist of the first rank at his first 
appearance in the role of Zurga with his wonderful voice and real 
fine acting.—Woonsocket Tribune. 





Sabatini’s , Successful Tour 


Carlo Sabatini, violinist, has just completed a western tour 
under the management of Harry and Arthur Culbertson and 
has been everywhere received with enthusiasm. Excerpts 
from the press are as follows: 

Mr. Sabatini is a superb aati, being pitted with wonderful tone, 
clean and brilliant technic, and a wealth of temperament. In the 
Mendelssohn concerto he rose to tremendous heights emotionally 
without once losing his sense of artistic and musical balance, His 
final group were his most popular offerings and they were received 
with enthusiastic acclaim. r. Sabatini’s playing is a high achieve- 
ment in the realm of music. ~——Walla Walla Bulletin, 

The broad, sympathetic tone of the violin in the hands of Saba- 
tini won for him the appreciation of his audience, His interpreta- 
tions fascinated his hearers, ~Topeka Daily Capital. 

Sabatini thrilled his audience last evening... The auditorium 
was filled to its capacity... There is no doubt that Sabatini is 
easily the greatest and best violinist that has ever been heard in 
Monmouth, After each number Sabatini was heartily applauded. 
Monmouth, Ill., Daily Atlas, 


Schofield Possesses Voice of Rare Purity 


Edgar Schofield’s recent concert appearances at Albany, 
St. Louis and Independence brought him many encomiums 
from the critics. The following excerpts are culled from 
some of these articles: 

Regarded from all aspects, his singing was so excellent, whether 
in heavy concert pieces or in simple ballads, that one feels like 
congratulating the management of the choral club for bringing him 
here,—St, Louis Star, 

Possesses a voice of rare beauty, is an artist of high rank and 
a fine interpreter of songs.—Albany Evening Journal. 





His wide range ranks him as a bass-baritone, and his voice, rich, 
resonant and appealing, he uses with perfect ease of delivery, It 
is certain that those who heard him fast night would welcome a 
second concert by him-—Independence Daily Reporter. 


Elizabeth Lennox Triumphs at Newport News 


Making her first appearance at Newport News, Va., on 
March 2, Elizabeth Lennox, the young American contralto, 
scored a success in joint recital with Fred Patton, baritone. 
On this occasion, the Newport News Daily Press writes: 

It was her first visit to Newport News, and she won hundreds 
of admirers by her beautiful contralto voice and fine musicianship. 
Handel's “‘Largo” was enthusiastically received, and in the Brahms’ 
number, “On Sunday ag on i the singer was at her best, and 
her clear contralto voice thrilled the audience. She gave as an 
encore with superb diction an old Scotch folk song, “O Whistle 
and I'll Come to You, My Lad.” ; 

Another group of miscellaneous songs brought Miss Lennox 
again before the footlights. She charmed her hearers and gave 
two encores before the audience would consent to let her go. 


Woodstock Trio in Bayonne 


The Woodstock Trio (Lisbet Hoffmann, piano; Hans 
Bruno Meyer, violin, and Lucien Schmit, cello— —management 
Walter Anderson) played successfully at a concert in Ba- 
yonne, N. J., regarding which the Bayonne Times of Feb- 
ruary 15 said: 

Lisbet Hoffmann, the pianist, played the very difficult parts, which 
are necessary to such compositions, in a flawless manner, which 
only the most perfect technic is capable of accomplishing. Hans 
Bruno Meyer is entirely equipped for such artistic endeavors. 
Lucien Schmit, who is solo cellist with the New York Eragon 
Orchestra, is a tremendous asset to the trio, and played with super 
tone and masterly technic. 


May Petersen 


Mid Winter, so they call it here, 

But did you know May was so near? 
To give a touch of coming Spring 

For those who chance to hear her sing? 


For us she takes this southern fight 
To bring along some new delight; 
And as we listen to her song, 
We ask if we do still belong 


To Earth or to some other sphere 
Where angel hosts in ranks appear? 
These warbling notes we hear today 
Are not of Winter but “, MAY! 
E. N. A. (Columbia, S. C.) 


Four Anderson Artists for Allentown 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Mildred Bryars, contralto; 
Charles Troxell, tenor; Frank Cuthbert, basso; are to ap- 
pear at the Handel Festival to take cg at Allentown, Pa., 
April 29, under the auspices of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, William Rees, musical director. 
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TEXARKANA (ARK.) HEARS 
GORDON AND DICKERSON 


Please Large Audience—Ampico Also a 
Feature 


Texarkana, Ark., February 11, 1922—Philip Gordon, 
pianist, and Dorothy Dickerson, soprano, gave great delight 
to the large audience assembled in the~ Congregational 
Church to hear these two artists. Mr. Gordon played Bee- 
thoven’s “Sonata Appassionata” in a masterly manner, and 
further displayed his genuine ability and musicianship in 
Liszt’s “Venezia ¢ Napoli,” the overture from “Tann- 
hauser” and other numbers. Miss Dickerson charmed with 
her clear, lyrical voice and also her personality. Her songs 
included “Vissi d’arte,” “Ave Maria,” “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
and various others, and she was called back for encores. 

The Ampico was a feature of the concert. When Mr. 
Gordon completed Beethoven's “Country Dance,” the Ampico 
repeated it very realistically. In the “Etude Transcendant” 
. Portions were played by Mr. Gordon and portions by the 
* Ampico. G 


“World Is Waiting for the Sunrise” a Hit 


The following letter from Walter Heaton, well known 
teacher of Reading, Pa., was received by Chappell-Harms, 
Inc., the publishers of Seitz’s “The World Is Waiting for 
the " Sunrise,” one of the newest of the successful concert 
numbers from this house : 


Both Artists 


February 28, 1922, 
Chappell-Harms Co,: 

I am sure it will interest you to know that yesterday I used for 
the 102nd time Seitz’s ‘‘The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise.” 
I am considered somewhat severe in my selection of songs for 
pupils so you will readily understand that I find much that is 
inspiring, educational, and of considerable interpretative possibili- 
ties to use this thrilling song so frequently. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Warrer Heaton. 


Byrd Plays with Reading Orchestra 

Recently Winifred Byrd appeared as soloist with the 
Reading Symphony Orchestra in the Pennsylvania city, and, 
in the words of Walter Heaton, of the Herald-Telegram, 
her “every virtuoso passage was sweepingly brilliant and 
of superb power, and she laid bare manifold beauties with a 
grace and a flash like a polished jewel.” 

The Eagle, in part, after praising her performance with 
the orchestra of the Grieg concerto in A minor, spoke of 
the “thrilling effects and long runs, which were executed 
by the soloist’s right hand during the rendition of ‘La 
Campanella’ (Liszt)” as an example of her virtuosity. 


Successful Appearance of Zerffi Pupil 


The Easton Express comments as follows upon the sing 
ing of Anna Novick, a pupil of William A, C. Zerffi, Nig ¢ 
she appeared at a concert in Easton, Pa., on March 3: 
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“Miss Novick headed the program with the difficult aria 
from Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro,’ which she did with 
ease. In her later numbers, she sang with clarity of tone, 
brilliance and expression.” 


A Unique Tribute for Werrenrath 

Among the recent personal eulogies received by Reinald 
Werrenrath after his eighteen concerts in a twenty-eight 
day tour of California was the following: 

Dear Mr. Werrenrath: 

Gimme your hand! I am an Australian and got out of a sick 
b-d last Sunday to hear 7s sing. It was worth getting out of the 
rave to. hear, Then happened to mention your name to a 
r= -—— of the ——Hotel, and he said he knew you 

You don’t know what pleasure you gave me, and I want to thank 
you. I’ve heard Peter Dawson and Stewart Gardiner on some 
of these songs, but yours, mind, was the finest interpreta- 
tion of the lot. 

I happen to be a Major in the 
couple of years in the Navy too, 
more—the songs with the salt. 


to my 


Australian Forces and I was a 
so I appreciate the songs all the 
Anyhow, I’m otf home next Satur 
day via Victoria, B, C, una” made me make up a wavering, 
homesick mind. I hope you do not mind me writing It’s 4 
thing I do not do as a rule; but I simply had to tell you how | 
k . every song. 

I'd be awfully grateful to you if you could give me one of your 
- ned photographs, I have one other singer's—-my old friend John 
McCormack’s, If it’s no trouble send it to Chaplain Major 


Hotel, ——Street, San Francisco, before Saturday. 
Vith all regards, I am 
fours very sincerely, 
Barondess Writes from Italy 
Jean Barondess, operatic sopri ano and a star pupil of 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, who went to Italy not long ago, writes 
the Musica. Courter in part as follows: 


As far as Naples is concerned, it seems to be having quite a 
busy musical season. The night | left they were to have “Piccolo 
Marat” with Lazzaro, and all the city was agog with talk of it 
Here in Genoa the season is a cooperative one, formed by the 
artists, none of whose names are familiar to me, although I hear 
they are considered on an artistic par with those of Naples 


am going to hear 
American pet 


billed, and I 
them with 


“Traviata” are 
anxious to compare 


*Mefistofele” and 
them. am quite 
formances, 

The unpleasant thing to face 
but indoors. As coal is twenty 
ported from En land, there is 
quence is that although you are 


so much outdoors 
dollars a ton and has to be im 
a great scarcity of it, The conse 
charged for heating your room (it 


is the cold, not 


boasts of a few coils of a steam-heater) it is really cold as ice 
However, there are so many natural beauties, and the city is so 
fascinating, that one is prepared to suffer some lack of material com 
forts without complaint. RAN BakoNnpESs 
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March 16, 1922 


BUFFALO INVADED BY NOTED SOLOISTS 


Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Maier and Pattison, Prihoda, Eva Gauthier, Jan Sickez, Heifetz, Nina Koshetz and Alice 
Nielsen the Visiting Artists—Local Musicians Active—Rubinstein Chorus—Buffalo Orpheus—Guido Chorus 


Buffalo, N. Y., February 18, 1922.—Three gifted young 
men gave Buffalo an artistic feast in Elmwood Music Hall 
the evening of January 30, the third concert in Mai Davis 
Smith’s series. Maier, formerly of Buffalo, where he 
received his fire, instruction under Otto Hager, and his 
associates, Lee Pattison, combined in a beautiful program 
of two-piano music, playing with such perfection of pian- 
istic ensemble as is rarely heard. “Two souls with hut a 
single thought,” four hands that played as one! Varia- 
tions on a theme by Hadyn, the Franck prelude, fugue and 
variations admirably and forcefully played, the charming 
Arensky waltz and clever “jazz” study by Hill, the daz- 
zling Saint-Saéns scherzo op. 87, all aroused the audience 
to heights of enthusiasm and double recalls were in order. 

Vasa Prihoda, Bohemian violinist, with Otto Eisen at 
the piano, immediately found favor with the audience, kis 
tone quality and technic being especially beautiful in the 
Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor, Mendelssohn-Achron’s 
“On Wings of Song,” and Maud Powell's arrangement of 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me.” 

Nina Kosuetz with Cieve.ann SyMPHONY. 

The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Nicholai Sokoloff 
conductor, gave an interesting, dignified program at Elm- 
wood Music Hall, February 3, the fourth concert in the 
Mai Davis Smith series. Nina Koshetz, dramatic soprano 
of the Chicago Opera, was the soloist. Under Mr. Soko- 
loff’s admirable leadership, this two-year-old orchestra gives 
an excellent account of itself. The Brahms symphony 
No. 2 (D raajor), op. 73, with its many beautiful melodies, 
is a superb example of fine orchestral ideals, while the 
atmosphere prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun,” (De- 
bussy) contrasted delightfully with the vigorous closing 
number, Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” The “Coriolanus” overture 
by Beethoven was the spirited opening number. Nina 
Koshetz, young Russian artist, was new td Buffalo and she 
presented two unfamiliar operatic arias of interest, her in- 
terpretative art and fine artistic style meriting the many 
recalls; Parasha’s “Revery and Dance,” from “The Fair 
of Sorotchinsk” (Moussorgsky), sung in Russian with 
orchestral accompaniment, was an attractive number. The 
large and enthusiastic audience gave manifestations of its 
delight in orchestra, conductor and soloist by frequent out- 
bursts of applause. 

Eva Gautuier THritts AUDIENCE. 

The third in the series of evening concerts under the 
auspices of the Chromatic Club was given by Eva Gauthier, 
mezzo soprano, assisted by Leroy Shield, pianist, in Knights 
of Columbus Auditorium, February 8. The very unique 
program of Italian, French, Spanish, British and American 
songs, with two operatic arias as closing numbers, fre- 
quent repetitions and encores, made a taxing number of 
songs with which this magnetic artist-musician thrilled 
her audience of musicians and music lovers. She has 
rightly been named “The High Priestess of Modern Song.” 
Enjoyable as many found her recital to be, we can not 
but express the wish that she may be heard again where 
her individualism and rich interpretative art may be given 
full expression—in the works of the masters. Her ver- 
satility, musicianship, ability to color every tone, her 
dramatic delivery, and charming personality proclaim her 
a phenomenal artist. As a soloist and accompanist, Leroy 
Shield delighted his hearers with his clean, fluent technic 
and good proportion. His solo numbers (also “moderns’’) 
were fine and forceful. He was given such hearty applause 
that he was obliged to grant an encore and was also ac- 
corded his share in the honors with the singer. 

Heiretz Hotps AupieNce SPELLBOUND. 

Jascha Heifetz, just returned from a world tour, thrilled 
his large Elmwood Music Hall audience as never before, 
his excellent program, with some familiar numbers, hold- 
ing his hearers spellbound with his masterful playing. 
This slender youth with quiet ons mien plays like 
a giant and has all things needful to his command to be 
one of the foremost artists of the day. His splendid ac- 
companist, Samuel Chotzinoff, shared in the honors. The 
program follows: concerto in G minor, op, 26, Bruch; 
“Rondo Capriccioso,” Saint-Saéns; “Air de Lensky” from 
“Eugene Onegin,” Tschaikowsky-Auer; “Valse,” Tschai- 
kowsky; “Perpetuo Mobile,” Riess; “Walter’s Prize Song” 
from “Die Meistersinger,” Wagner; “Introduction and Tar- 
antelle,’ Sarasate. Two encores were granted after many 
recalls: “Spanish Dance,” Granados, and Kreisler’s “La 
Chasse.” This was the fourth concert of the Engles series, 
Mai Davis Smith being the local representative. 

Loca Notes AND MUSICALES. 

Another of our young Buffalo singers is winning recog- 
nition in New York. To quote from the Musicau Courter: 
“Myrtle Schaaf was called upon at a few hours’ notice to 
sing Siebel in ‘Faust* at the aed ir Opera House (to 
Farrar’s Marguerite), January 20. She filled the art 
with assured and easy histrionic control, sang ingratiatingly, 
besides looking pictorially attractive.” This young singer 
was formerly with the Scotti Opera Company. 

Agnese Preston Storck, soprano, has filled several recital 
engagements during the t month in her usual satisfac- 
tory style. At Medina for the Ladies’ Musical Club, the 
Ladies’ Progressive Club in the home of Mrs. Hufstader, 
and in conjunction with the Duo-Art piano at the Park 
Club. In connection with her church duties and vocal 
pupils, she is always busy and greatly in demand. 

A musicale was given at the Wednesday merging meet- 
ing of the Twentieth Century Club (February 15), by 
Charlotte Heller, pianist; Arthur Snelgrove, violinist, and 
William Gomph, accom E 

The Lafayette Pres i Church choir (William 
Gomph conductor-organist a secular concert in its 
Memorial Community need 26. Choral numbers, 
solos and quartets were excellently presented. Edna 
Luse, soprano; Margaret McNamara, contralto; R 
Miller, tenor; Walter Henssler, baritone, comprised the 
members of the quartet, with Eleanor rty, pianis' 

rs. Milton Reynolds, organist. The was filled 
by the friends of the participants who thoroughly enjoyed 
this first concert of the series. ; 

Edna Luse, Richard Miller and William Gomph united 


in a concert given by the Fellowship Club at Larkin Audi- 
torium oor 25, with Eva Rautenberg at the piano. 
Milton Ball, violinist, played for Ellen Becker’s group of 
interpretative dances, with Mrs. Oscar Meyer, pianist. 

Buffalo School of Music—piano pupils of Elinor Lynch 
and Mrs. ae a two recitals, January 28 and 30, 
before an audience of relatives and friends. program, 
comprised of the best in music, was excellentl given by 
the following pupils: Jane Norton, Lucile Ellis, Rena 
Freedman, es White, Frances Gordon, Ruth Ellis, 
Clarissa Fisk, Margaret McLeod, Madeleine Blust, Jean 
Hayes, Biagia ino, Esther Erftenbeck, Ruth Pliss, 
Marian Kappler, sie Brezen, Beth Bowman, Gerald 
Stokes, Bertha Prentice, Miriam Y s, Lillian Gevertz- 
man, Marjorie Freeman, Clarabell Wohl, Grace Miller, 
Agatha Plewacka, Eva Rautenberg and Ina Grodzinsky- 
Levy. Some of the talented advanced pupils intend to go 
abroad to study next season. 

Gretchen L. Schaefer, contralto, with Laurence H. Mon- 
tague at the piano, gave an enjoyable program of songs at 
the Country Club anaes? 29; among two in manu- 
script—"Heart of My Heart” and “You Are My Joy,” 
by Laurence H. 7 cae 3 A So much favor with the 
audience, which evi its pleasure in the recital. 

The Community Chorus celebrated its fifth anniversary 
with a birthday aed in Hutchinson High School Audi- 
torium, January 28. The large chorus sang a number of 
the old time songs and a ylet was given in which 
Margaret Ackit Barrell had the leading part. Ellen Beck- 
er’s pupils presented esthetic dances. There were solos 
by Edna Luse'and Charles 
day cake was presented to Harry Barnhart, who organized 
the chorus, 

A. A. Van de Mark arranged an unusual program for 
the Consistory entertainment, February 2, in which Buf- 
falo poets, composers and performers participated. The 
first part of the program consisted of poems by Anna 
Katherine Green, Frank H. Severance, J. C. Miller and 
Benjamin Copeland, read by the authors, Albert Zink 
reading George K. Staple’s two contributions. The second 
part presented Hildred Marron, Helen Miller, Richard 
Miller, Alfred Wooler, Margaret Twist, George Bagnall 
and Floy Little Bartlett in composition by Mary M. How- 
ard, Seth Clark, Laurence H. Mon , Mary Gail Clark, 
George Bagnall, Alfred Worler and Floy Little Bartlett. 

Harriet Welch Spire gave an informal recital for her 
pupils at her residence, February 2, at which time was 
demonstrated their marked improvement since fall under 
the excellent teaching of Mrs. Spire. Among the par- 
ticipants were Emily Linner, Edna Zahm, Esther Kroeger, 
Melville Avery, Marian McNulty, Violet Bond, Irma 
Breck, Albula Green, Mildred Simons, Mrs. L. A. Cherry 
and little Elvera, the talented twelve-year-old protege of 
Mrs. Spire, all of whom created a favorable impression. 

One of the most enjoyable of this season’s afternoon 
programs of the Chromatic Club was given February 4 in 
Twentieth Century Hall by Frances Pettit, soprano; Law- 
rence H. Montague, accompanist, and Raymond Wilson, 

ianist, of the faculty of the Eastman School of Music, 

ochester. Miss Pettit’s excellent early training by Eliza- 
beth Cronyn and Carmela Carbone Valente was evidenced 
in her singing of the Italian songs. No less enjoyable was 
her beauty of tone, refined style and musicianly rendition 
of the group by Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff, Dwight 
Fiske, Albert Mallison and Howard Brockway, to which 
she added as an encore a Spanish folk song, playing her 
own accompaniment Lawrence Montague furnished the 
accompaniments for her program numbers with his usual 
good taste and musicianship, Mr. Wilson is one of the 
most satisfying pianists we have heard this season, tech- 
nically and musically, and in his play 
admiration of his audience of musicians. His variety of 
tone, exquisite pianissimo, clever pedalling and clear cut 
runs were outstanding features of his entire program. 

The first free municipal organ recital of the season under 
Commissioner Meahl’s auspices, Sunday, February 5, at- 
tracted a large audience to Elmwood Music Hall. Irwin 
S. Binder, organist; Rebecca Cutter Howe, soprano; Clif- 
ford Weiss, bass, and William Benbow, accompanist, fur- 
nished the excellent program. 

ee Homer Fenner, organist and choir director of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, staged an original musical satire, 
“Miss Plum gives a Musikale,” at the Parish House, Feb- 
ruary 8, the choir members participating. Mr. Fenner was 
“Miss Plum.” Leading parts were sung by Edna Zahm, 
Florence Davis, Mrs. Johnson, Bradley Yaw, Frederick 
Bissell, Frank Perry and Robert Hazzard, It was so suc- 
cessful that it was repeated for the entertainment of the 
Community Chorus, February 18. 

The Rubinstein Chorus of women’s voices, John Lund 
conductor, afforded great pleasure to the large audience 
assembled in the Iroquois Hotel the morning of February 
9, soloist, chorus and conductor all receiving well merited 
expressions of ‘approval. Leora McChesney of Syracuse, 
who was well remembered as one of the promising young 
artists of last fall’s National American Music Festival, 
was enthusiastically received, and, with Christie Williams 
at the piano, was frequently recalled. She also sang for 
the Booster Club the — previous, and will appear at 
the festival of 1922. The chorus did some very effective 
work, the unaccompanied selections, “Good Night” (Salter) 
and Flemish folk song (Kreniser), being repeated in part, 
and the closing number, “Vasilissa the Fair” (Schindler), 
being especially interesting and excellently performed. The 
a had the valuable aid of William F. Wirges, Jr., 


The Buffalo Orpheus gave an unusually interesting and 
enjoyable concert in Elmwood Music Hall, February 13 
with John Lund, conductor; Jan Sickesz, pianist, and 

tenor (both of 


pare Sidon, aw SOI, soloists ; string 
orchestra, Wi Gomph, accompanist. It pecial 
with the hall draped . with ied. the 


sentation to the Orpheus by H Ties Jaco 
e onorary i 

ueller of 2. large framed picture of the members ; Fred. 

happy vein intredinad to the eee 
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well sung, as is 
the unaccompani pe were repeated n insistent 
use. Wagner number, “Pilgrims’ rus” from 


annhauser” was especially sonorous and closed the con- 
cert brilliancy. 

Harold Lindau pleased the audience in his “Pagliacci” 
aria and group of songs and was obliged to add two extra 
numbers, William mph supplied his usual excellent 
accompaniments, Jan Sickesz, who gave a recital last 
month in Townsend Hall, found better scope for his 
bravura style in the larger surroundings. The Wagnerian 
transcriptions were especially dramatic and_ forcefully 
paved. with abundant technical mastery; the Liszt “Love 

ream” was given as encore, and a group of Chopin came 
earlier in the program. Mr. Sickesz comes to Buffalo 
monthly to teach a master class at the a Conserva- 
tory of Music. The string orchestra easure in its 
selections and was obliged to repeat Victor erbert’s “Air 
de Ballet.” 

The second concert of the eighteenth season of the Guido 
Chorus, Seth Clark conductor, was held in beautiful 
Twentieth Century Club Hall before a ry,’ and appre- 
ciative audience; chorus, conductor, soloist (Rose Bryant, 
contralto of Brick Presbyterian Church, New York), and 
Christie Williams, accompanist, giving unmeasured delight 
to their hearers. Mr. Clark is an excellent program maker, 
the selections being contrasting, of good bain and all 
given with beauty of tone and refinement of style custom- 
ary with this body of niale voices. It was merely a ques- 
tion of individual preference in the choice of numbers, of 
which the outstanding were as follows: “Evening Echoes,” 
Pache (unaccompan ied); “Hymn to the Pilgrims,” Mac- 
Dowell; “Drake's S Dres” Coleridge- Taylor; “Cherubim 
Song,” ’ Rachmaninoff (unaccompanied) ; “Give a Rouse,” 
Bantock, and “The Old Road,” John Prindle Scott, many 
of which were redemanded. Miss Bryant's lovely voice, 
excellent enunciation and musicianly interpretation of all 
her songs won favorable recognition and she was rewarded 
by prolonged applause; she repeated some of her numbers 
and generously gave several encores. The La Forge song, 
“Where the West Begins,” Lieurance’s “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,” the Russian “Hopak” (Moussorgsky), Dyo- 
rak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me” and “Fields o’ Bally 
Clare” (Turner-Maley) were all mos examples of this 
artist's attainments. Christie Williams furnished satisfy- 
ing support in the accompaniment for soloist and chorus. 

Guy Maier’s concert for young people, with his charming 
explanatory talk, attracted a large number of both young 
and old to the Twentieth Century Hall, February 16. It 
was difficult to say by whom the recital was mosf’enjoyed— 
audience or artist. The latter, in his inimitable manner, 
told the stories of the program numbers or painted imagi- 
native word pictures in an artistic manner. This is a 
feature of Mr. Maier’s art in which he has specialized, 
and he is in great demand for these recitals, which are of 
incalculable educational benefit to young people. The pro- 
gram was comprised of some of the best of compositions 
by the masters, including Schubert compositions in honor 
of the 125th anniversary, with some of the present day 
music. R, Leon Trick assisted in duets, the “March Mili- 
taire,” by Schubert, brilliantly performed by the two 
players, closing the enjoyable and profitable afternoon. 

Rebecca Cutter Howe and Ethyal McMullen (at the 

iano) were soloists at a very fine affair in Rochester, 
pe i 15, the first concert of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Glee Club in Assembly Hall. Mrs. Howe’s beautiful 
voice, excellent diction and musicianly interpretation, com- 
‘bined with a charming personality, won well merited en- 
thusiasm and insistent recalls. She was ably supported 
by Ethyal McMullen, whose work was artistic. 

At the College Club, Monday afternoon, February 13, 
the program was given by A. Erisman, tenor; Rose 
Buddington, pianist, and Christie Williams, accompanist. 
Mr. Erisman has been engaged as solo tenor in the quartet 
of the Richmond Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
beginning May 1. 

Theresa Lynch, contralto, accompanied by Margaret 
Colton, gave a program before the East Aurora branch 
of the Chromatic Club recently. 

Soloists at the Booster Club meetings for the past two 
weeks have been Esther Duerstein, violinist, pupil of M. 
Joseffer; Ethel Dreher, contralto; Eleanor Angela, child 
soprano; Kiwanis Male Quartet, Winifred Colie, soprano; 
Leora McChesney, contralto, of Syracuse; Edna Luse, so- 
prano, assisting Floy Little Bartlett, in a half hour pro- 
gram of songs by artlet. 

Little Marie McKenna, child pianist, a talented pupil of 
Mary M. Howard, delighted the Quota Club, playing a 
group of solos at the banquet at the Iroquois Hotel lately. 

Charlotte Smith was soloist at the Zonta Club luncheon, 
February 7, preseriting a number of piano solos admirably. 

Helen Miller displayed her ability to step in at the last 
moment at the Consistory entertainment by Buffalo com- 
posers and performers, singing two of Laurence Montague’s 
lovely songs most acceptably. She sang at the Home on 
Main Street recently, at the Mothers’ Club meeting, and 
at the “Fireside Tea” of the First Presbyterian hurch 
where she is a member of Dr, William Waith’s choir. 

Emilie Yoder, one of Leon Trick’s talented piano pupils, 

ve an ambitious and enjoyable program for the Mozart 
Chub of Jamestown. To quote from a Jamestown paper, 
.“her numbers were delightfully played with good inter- 
pretation and fine technic.” 

Edna Zahm, solo soprano of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
is in New York for a month’s study with Edmund Ye 
Myer. Emily Linner (another Spire pupil) is there also. 
Miss Zahm sang recently at the mouing. of the New Eng- 
land Colony of Women at Lafayette Hotel and was so- 
grone soloist at an entertainment given by the First United 

resbyterian Church, where her program of eight songs 
was so enthusiastically received that she was obliged to 
nearly double the numbers 

Alice Nielsen, concert-operatic artist, was in town Feb- 
ruary 19, and contributed nine songs (accompanied by 
Thomas Griselle) at a mass meeting for the Near East 
Relief, held in Asbury Methodist Church. Mr. Griselle 


also gave pleasure in his group of piano solos. 

The Chromatic Club mecting, February 18, was an un- 
usually interesting one, reclaiming a valuable addition to 
our local musicians in the charming personality of Mar- 


gherita Tirindelli one, soprano, and a young Buffalo 
pianist, Charlotte Eines formerly a pupil of Elinor 
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Lynch and for two seasons with Hutcheson. Arnold 
Cornelissen, at the piano, furnished admirable accompani- 
ments. Mrs. Ragone’s art, intelligence, diction and ex- 
cellent _training were evidenced in the various groups of 
songs in Freneh, Italian and English, her dramatic capa- 
bilities also being an outstanding feature. She is the 
daughter of P. A. Tirindelli of Cincinnati and graduated 
from the Cincinnati Conservatory under Minnie Tracy, 
took a post ae course with Campanari, and later 
studied with Genero M. Curci. Miss Elsheimer plays with 
clear, firm tone, fluent technic and good interpretation; in 
fact, she has all the qualities to make a pianist to be 
reckoned with, and besides, is absolutely free from un- 
pleasant, disturbing pianistic mannerisms, Both young ar- 
tists were warmly apeates by the audience that filled 
Twentieth Century Club Hall, and were gracious in grant- 
ing’ encores. 

Charlotte Heller, a talented young pianist of this city, 
gave a recital in Twentieth Century Hall, February 20, 
before a good sized audience, which had watched her 
progress from the time the excellent foundation was laid 
by Otto Hager, to her study in the New England Con- 
servatory of Music as pupil of George Proctor, where she 
won a two-year scholarship. Her program was an ambi- 
tious one, showing she had spent her student days profit- 
ably. She played with much charm, musical intelligence, 
good tone and technic and pleased greatly with her poise 
and unaffected, girlish manner. L. FEM. 


Kerns Proves Popular in Ridgewood 


Recently Grace Kerns appeared as assisting artist with 
the Ridgewood, N. J., Orpheus Club and, according to the 
Herald of that place, “proved very popular.” This same 
paper went on to state that the “crowning feature of the 
concert was the magnificent effect produced in the great 
Liszt-Schubert number, ‘Omnipotence.’” In this work 
Miss Kerns sang with the chorus, and “her clear, beautiful 
voice as it soared above the chorus combined to produce an 
effect tremendous in its impressiveness.” Besides this work, 
Miss Kerns sang an aria and several song groups, including 
“Wings of .Night” (Wintter Watts), “Twilight Dreams” 
(Sibella), “The Snow” (Sigurd Lie) and “Heigh-ho, the 
Sunshine” (Philips). 





Stroudsburg Enjoys May Peterson 


Stroudsburg, Pa., February 4, 1922-—-When May Peterson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared here 
recently in a recital in the East Stroudsburg State Normal 
School course she immediately captivated the hearts of one 
and all. Her charm gf manner and the beauty of her voice 
left a deep meee’ as the following excerpts from the 
local papers. will testify: 

“To hear May Peterson as she sang was to be thrilled and 
thrilled again, not only with the love of music, but also 
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with the joy one feels in a personality who breathes it, lives 
it. May Peterson is not alone in love with her art, but also 
in love with all that is appreciative for that which is God- 
given. All caught the entrancing, captivating force 
of her sweet voice,” said the Record. The critic of the 
Morning Press wrote: “While she has a remarkable voice in 
itself, it is its superb polish, the sandpapering of years of 
hard work, that pnd shows, for she handles it with — 
ease.” Fr. 





Macheth’s Presence of Mind 


Florence Macheth’s presence of mind averted a disaster 
at the Bernhardi concert in Cleveland recently, when at a 
cry of fire the audience became panic stricken. Pablo Casals 
had just finished his numbers when the alarm was given. 
A big disaster seemed imminent, when Florence Macheth 
stepped out on the stage and, amid the pandemonium and the 
gathering clouds of smoke, commenced to sing a group of 
songs. With the sound of her voice rising above the clamor, 
the people began to calm down, and before she had finished 
the rush to the exits had stopped. 

“Just how Miss Macbeth managed to sing her song 
group,” to quote the Cleveland Press, “in so charming a style 
in an atmosphere of smoke that hung like a pall over the 
auditorium, is one of those things even a well disposed critic 
cannot explain. That she did so certifies to her nerve and 
presence of mind.” 


en 


Yost and Tallarico in Pittsburgh 


Gaylord Yost, violinist of the Pittsburgh Musical Insti 
tute, and Pasquale Tallarico, pianist of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore, played a program’ of sonatas in the 
new hall of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute on the evening 
of March-l. They presented the Beethoven C minor, Brahms 


D minor and the Franck sonatas. 


Brooklyn Music School Sieteuiit Faculty 


Concert 
A concert of ensemble music by the faculty of the Brook- 
lyn Music School Settlement was given in the ballroom of 
the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, on March 1, 
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LEO ORNSTEIN INTERVIEWED 


(Continued from page 14) 

so indispensable as the purity and worth of the stone itself. 
And Ornstein’s own music is full of real substance. No one 
can become familiar with it and not recognize the force of 
the subject matter, however much one may object to the 
harmonic scheme. That, of course, is a matter of debate. 
But that, too, is as natural and as inspired as the melodies 
themselves. 

There is a very real force in the subject matter of this 
new sonata for two pianos, and there is no less interest in 
the cello sonata, which is much more within the reach and 
comprehension of the average listener who has been brought 
up on old style, unmodernistic music. This cello sonata 
contains some of the most beautiful and effective music that 
Ornstein has composed, at least of that which is familiar to 
me-——but I find the last movement hard to follow. It has 
a difficult tonal system that is not found in the other move- 
ments, and upon examination, aided by the composer, this 
appeared to be the result of unaccustomed frequency of 
modulation. ae cannot, of course, in matters of art, say 

“This is right” or “This is wrong.” It is largely a matter 
of what one is uechmennial to, and Ornstein argues that one 
would soon become accustomed to these modulations with 
increased familiarity, Perhaps! But I am inclined to think 
that such modulations, to be desirable, must be contrapun- 
tal rather than harmonic. 

In most of Ornstein’s music this is invariably the case. 
His system of basic harmonies is generally perfectly clear. 
The dissonances that he uses are alterations of the basic 
harmonies, and, at times, chords or notes that have no har- 
monic significance. As he says, they represent only color or 
rhythm. This is in accord with my own view. In “The 
Perfect Modernist” I call them “drum” chords. 

Also, Ornstein acknowledges the basis of his music to be 
traditional and racial. I called attention to the fact that the 
trio in the scherzo of the cello sonata resembled the open- 
ing of Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture, and he immediately 
grasped the idea and found it perfectly natural. It has its 
basis in the Russian and the Jewish hymn, and he called atten- 
tion to the same idiom in Bloch’s “Sholomo.” He lays 
down his long-stemmed pipe and hops over to the piano, 
his fingers grasping at the notes almost before he is seated 
and plays some of this composition—the part where the old 
cynic philosopher grumbles to himself. 

One of the most amazing things about Ornstein is his 
facility and his memory, He is always drifting towards 
the piano, and almost any piece of music that is mentioned 
seems familiar to him—so familiar that he can play portions 
of it. This is true not only of the piano repertory, but also 
of all sorts of orchestral pieces, of new things like the 
Griffes sonata, Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Casella, anybody, 
almost, you may mention, He never hesitates for key nor 
chord, never fumbles about like some of us would to find 
the right notes. It would be a tonic and an eye-opener to 
many a young aspirant to have a talk with Ornstein, with 
a piano at hand—and it would probably encourage some of 
them to give up music and look for a job. It would cer- 
tainly fill them with a hopeless sort of envy, and possibly, 
if they were young enough, get them down to the sort of 
hard work that results in results, although it is doubtful 
if hard work had much to do with Ornstein’s fluency; it is 
more likely inborn. 

One thing which rather surprises the interviewer is Orn- 
stein’s attitude towards Schoenberg. To use a vulgar ex- 
pression, he cannot “see” Schoenberg. His music appears 
to him to lack pretty nearly everything that is essential to 
music. On the other hand, he also comments with decided 
pointedness upon some of Wagner. “What sort of a melody 
is this?” he asks with evident scorn, humming the tune of 
the “Ride of the Valkyries,” but acknowledges in another 
breath that it is “probably ali right for what it was in- 
tended, on the stage, but not in concert and certainly not as 
absolute music.” 

Ornstein seems to have had little trouble in finding pub- 
lishers for his work—a fact that should set some other com- 
posers thinking. Whether large or small, his music gets 
into print, while that of many others remains in manuscript. 
One reason, no doubt, for this is that this music of Orn- 
stein’s bears so manifestly the mark of the master. There 
is, in it, no striving with inadequate technical facility, no 
smallness, no painful and difficult building up of chords 
and harmonies. However good or bad it may be—and that 
remains for the future to judge—it is the work of a born 
master musician. ¥. P. 


Marcella Craft’s New Programs 


Satisfactory from all points of view are the programs 
which Marcella Craft proposes to sing at her recital next 
season. Her operatic program includes a number of new 
arias practically unknown but most suitable for the concert 
platform, and her song programs will bring much that is 
new and very beautiful. Such American composers as 
William Arms Fisher, A, Walter Kramer, Winttet Watts, 
Harriet Ware, and Emil Polak are represented. These 
Americans will be associated on these programs with Sibella, 
Wolf-Ferrari, Zandonai and Guagni. The songs from the 
pens of these Europeans will be novelties to the American 
concert goer. In the German group Brahms is prominently 
in evidence; but Sucher, Boese, Lessmann, Heitsch, lesser 
known composers, will also be given a hearing. 

Marcella Craft has been booked extensively for recitals 
of her own and for joint appearances with Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto; Gutia Casini, cellist, and Vera Barstow, violinist. 
The Craft-Meisle-Casini and the Craft-Meisle-Barstow 
combinations are rapidly increasing in popularity. Their 
programs are unique and interesting. 





Bonner in Recital This Season 


Elizabeth Bonner, a young contralto, who previously sang 
with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, is making her 
first recital appearances this season. She sang recently in 
Boston, Mass., at Jordan Hall, scoring a success before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. “Her voice is of true con- 
tralto quality, rich, sometimes sombre; a voice of ex- 
tended range, best suited to the interpretation of majestic, 
solemn or intensely passionate music, and not incapable of 
expressing light and gay sentiments. Her intonation was 
pure and her enunciation as a rule distinct,” says Philip 
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Hale. Miss Botner left recently for a short tour of the 
Middle West eiving, others, recitals at Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House arch g -~ in the Hotel Statler ball- 
room, Cleveland, Ohio, March 7 


Norfleet Trio se 


The Norfleet Trio (consisting of the sister, Helen, pian- 
ist; Katherine, violinist, and Leeper Norflect, cellist) played 
twice on February 26—in the afternoon for the Civic Club, 
and in the evening at Sada Cowen’s musicale, the last named 
being the fifteenth appearance in New York this season. 
one, are booked for April. On February 27 the trio, known 

“Crusaders for Chamber Music,” began a five weeks’ 
eal. playing in the following cities: Orlando, Fla.; Abing- 
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HELEN NORFLERT. 


don, Va.; Fort Worth, Dallas, Austin, Stamford, and Ste- 
phenville, Tex.; Ardmore, Okla.; Fayetteville University, 
Ark., and Cairo, Ill. The children’s programs especially 
have caused considerable comment, so that the Junior Club 
department of the National Federation of Music Clubs is 
booking the trio through ten states in the autumn. It will 
probably give a number of such programs in New York, 
as subscription concerts, during the season 1922-23. 

An endorsement of this trio from Louis Svecenski, the 
well known violinist and teacher, is as follows: 

New York, February, 1922. 

Being sincerely interested in all efforts toward the furtherance 
of a knowledge and appreciation of chamber music in this country, 
it has given me much pleasure, to follow the work ‘of the Norfleet 
Trio, which I consider an ensemble organization of unusual ex- 
cellence, Thanks to a genuine ensemble feeling and an equally 
genuine musical warmth which is evident in each player, their per- 
formance of the master works of the literature is most gratifying 
and appealing to the musical listener. 

While they have in their repertoire the representative works of 
the various schools, I was particularly interested to find that the 
Norfleet Trio has collected splendid material for performances to 
young listeners—children—who by being introduced in this way to 
music composed for such combination of instruments will to my 
mind receive the best peegine foundation for the development of a 
refined musical taste. 1 feel that the mission of the Norfleet Trio 
in this direction will prove as valuable and important for chamber 
music as the “Young People’s Concerts” given by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra under Walter and Frank Damrosch have been 
for symphonic music. Everyone recognizes the splendid educational 
value of those concerts and knows the very great success they have 
had for many years. I hope that the efforts of the Norfleet Trio 


will be rewarded by equal success. 
(Signed) Louis Svecensxt. 


Marion Lovell Scores in Providence, R. I. 


Marion Lovell has just returned from a very successful 
appearance in Providence, R. I., where on February 25 she 
was soloist at the final concert of the Providence Journal- 
E. F, Albee series, which succession of exceptionally fine 
musicales has been offered as a means of educating the pub- 
lic to better appreciation of worth-while music. The Provi- 
dence Journal commented as follows: “Miss Lovell’s sing- 
ing was a source of keen delight to the capacity audience 
which thronged the immense Albee Theater, and her songs 
were well chosen to display flexibility of voice which is of 
considerable breadth for one of its type, and it has color. 
In light, rapid runs and other florid use of the voice she is 
certain and true to pitch. Her extreme upper notes are 
very pure and are managed. with ease. The ‘Swiss Echo 
Song’ afforded a pleasing number for the exhibition of her 
vocal control ; the echo effects were admirably done. There 
is moreover in her singing an artistic sense and display of 
musicianship that places her work on a level with that of 
noted singers in the concert field.” 

Beatrice Warden, of Providence, added much to the 
enjoyment of the program by her artistic accompaniments. 
On April 21 Miss Lovell will appear in Providence with the 
Masonic Choir, this concert to be held in the Opera House. 





More Mannes Sonata Concerts 


David and Clara Mannes will be heard again next season 
in their sonata recitals, so justly appreciated by the discrimi- 
nating. For the past few years Mr and Mrs. Mannes have 
been so occupied with the organization and development of 
their school that they have practically withdrawn from the 
concert stage. The school has grown with unprecedented 
rapidity and is now so well established that its directors 
are again able to give some time to playing. 

Arthur Judson, of Philadelphia, has undertaken the man- 
agement of their concerts for next season. A limited num- 
ber of engagements only will be booked. The many friends 
who Beng vos delightful artists and their work will look 
forward with pleasure to the privilege of hearing them 
again, 
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OAKLAND ENJOYS ONE WEEK 
OF SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA 


Werrenrath Given Ovation—Alameda County Music 


Teachers’ Association Schedule—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., February 21, 1922.—A delightful grand 
opera season was that given recently in Oakland by the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company, at the Century Theater, 
under the a management of Fortune Gallo, and local 
direction of Zannette W. Potter. A feature of the company 
this year was the presence of several artists who have never 
before been heard in this city or who had only been heard 
with the Chicago Opera or in concert. One of these was 
Tamaki Miura, the celebrated Japanese prima donna, and 
the beautiful Anna Fitziu. Other stars were Bianca Saroya, 
Josephine Lucchese, Sophie Charlebois, Nina Frascani and 
Anita Klinova. Among the tenors, baritones and basses 
were Giu Agostini, Romeo Boscacci, Gaetano Tomma- 
sini, Jose Royer, Marie Valle, Natale Cervi, Pietro 
DeBiasi, Nicola D’Amico and Joseph Tudisco. The Con- 
ductor was Ernest Knoch. The principals, chorus, orchestra 
and scenic equipments of the San Carlo Company left noth- 
ing to be desired, and good houses marked the engagement, 
which opened on February 5, for one week, including two 
matinees. The operas given in Oakland were: “Rigoletto,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” “Aida,” “Martha,” “Tosca,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” followed by “Pagliacci,” “Carmen,” 
“Madame Butterfly” and “Il Trovatore.” 

REINALD WERRENRATH GIVEN OVATION. 


The fifth concert of the Artists’ Concert Series, under 
the management of Zannette W. Potter and auspices of the 
music section of the Oakland Teachers’ Association, featured 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, at the Auditorium Opera 
House, February 7. Notwithstanding a wet night, the 
theater was filled to overflowing, and, as one critic expressed 
it, “If the absence of empty seats lends inspiration to the 
performer, then Werrenrath must have found it, for certainly 
that blond American Hercules with the heaven-sent baritone 
sang as one inspired. And the approval of the audience 
was gathering force and volume, finally to assume the pro- 
portions of a demonstration that at times all but broke up 
the order of the program. It became uproariously insistent 
at Werrenrath’s last number and kept up until he returned 
once more added another encore, ‘Danny Deever.’” 
“Where My Dear Lady Sleeps” by E. F. S. Smith, was 
one of the delightful encore numbers. Harry Spier proved 
himself an ideal accompanist; he also contributed three 
solo numbers. 

ALAMebA County Music Teacuers’ AssociaTIOn SCHEDULE, 


The meeting schedule for the different sections of the 
Alameda County Music Teachers’ Association recently made 


public, follows: Piano section: (Elizabeth Simpson Curator) 
was held at Miss Jenkin’s studio, January 29. The February 
meeting was held at the studio of Grace Jones. The violin 
section (Signor deGrassi curator) met February 12. 
DeGrassi’s subject was “Violin Music, Sonata Form and 
Its Development from Its Early State,” illustrated by him 
with music of Arcangello Correlli and others. The organ 
section (Virginie deFremery curator) met February 20 at 
the First Congregational Church; Miss deFremery gave a 
recital and explained the mechanism of the instrument. The 
theory section (Alice Eggers, curator) held a meeting at 
the Abbey studio, February 13, when W. W. Carruth, in 
charge, spoke of “Harmony from the Organist’s Point 
of View,” with illustrations on the organ. The voice section 
(H. B. Pasmore curator) meeting is to be announced later. 
The student section will be organized shortly under the 
guidance of Miss Simpson and Miss MacDonald. 


Notes. 


The Alameda County Music Teachers’ Association gave 
a concert in Ebell Hall, January 30, which was greatly 
enjoyed by a One audience. The artists were Mrs. John 
H. Merrill aybelle West at the piano), Kathryn 
Goggin ; Neto cGee (Mrs. J. C. Alwyn at the piano) 
The Philharmonic Trio, composed of Orley See, violin; 
W. W. Vilalpando, cello; W. W. Carruth, piano, gave 
selections. 

Stella Vought announces the formation of an O 
Study Club, which will meet in the Kohler and Chase 
Building, San Francisco, each Friday evening, under the 
direction of John Whitcomb Nash, 

Elizabeth Stuart Brown, former instructor in the Uni- 
versity of California extension division, lectured recently 
on Mozart at the studio of Alice Eggers, Piedmont. Other 
features of the program were Albert King, pianist, and 
Luther Marchant, baritone. 

A student recital took place, February 17, at the Jenkins 
School of Music, at which many guests were present. 

Stella Jelica was specially engaged by Fortune Gallo 
to sing the role of Micaela in the performance of “Carmen” 
which the San Carlo Grand Opera Company gave during 
its recent season here. Mme. Jelica sang as guest artist with 
the company last season. 

The Hipple Concert Company, headed by Earl Hipple, 
was heard February 3 in the entertainment course of the 
Oakland Ministerial Union at the Auditorium Opera 
House. 

Eight well known Victor artists were presented by 
Harry McClaskey in concert and entertainment at the 
Auditorium Opera House, February 4. They were Albert 
Campbell, tenor; Henry Burr, tenor; John Meyer, baritone ; 
Billy Murray, tenor comedian; Frank Croxton, basso; 
Monro Silver, monologist; Fred Van Eps, banjoist; Frank 


Banta, pianist; The Sterling Trio; and the Peerless Quar- 
tet. 

The Little Theater Club of Oakland presented three 
one-act plays on February 21. 

A sacred concert was recently held by the choir of the 
Church of the Advent. The following soloists were heard: 
Laura B, Fake, organist; Meta Rose Becker, violin; Guy 
L. Brown, violin; Morgan Craft; Jeannette Hill and 
Kenneth Morse, vocal. 

The death of Jean Criticos, well known vocal instructor, 
and for several years a resident and teacher here, occurred 
in France some time ago much to the regret of his many 
pupils and friends in the bay section. 

Scotch songs and dances, instrumental selections and a 
dance enjoyed recently by the St. Andrews Society and 
Clan MacDonald, O. S. C., in the municipal auditorium 
theater, in honor of the 163rd anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Burns. 

Stella Vought presented Marie Partridge Price 
Jack Hillman in a joint recital at the 
San Francisco, February 14. 

Original interpretation of classical dances were 
last month by twelve-year-old Dora Edith 
Alameda girl, at Ebell Hall. 

A former Alameda girl, Edith Lindsay, is attaining dis- 
tinction in the southern part of the state and in the bay 
region as a dance creator, She was the creator and teacher 
of the rose ballet in the recent San Gabriel Mission play. 
Evalyn Feignberg, dramatic soprano, assisted by Dorothy 
Dunyon, violinist, and Wilhemine Wolthus, pianist, gave 
a concert a few weeks ago at the Hotel Oakland, : 

A violin and harp duet by Josephine Holub and Bess 
Pangburn were the feature of a recent program given 
by the Senza Ritma Club. 

The piano section of the Alameda County Music Teachers’ 
Association met on January 29 at the studio of Cora W. 
Jenkins, The topic presented by Miss Jenkins was “Music 
in the Home,” illustrated by trios for violin, cello and 
piano, and flute, violin and piano, The participants were 
Helen and Eunice Lehmer, Dick Lehmer, Beatrice Colton, 
Alice Yost and Evelyn Hahn. 

Not long ago the California Male Quartet offered a 
musical program of merit at Ebell Hall, Mrs. C. J 
Wetmore acting as hostess. The quartet includes Carl 
Anderson, director and tenor; Hugh J. Williams, tenor: 
Lowell Redfield, baritone; Henry L. Perry, basso. Mildred 
Randolph was accompanist. 

A recent successful concert at 


and 
Fairmont Hotel, 


re given 
McDearmon, 


Yonkers, N. Y., 


was 

given by Beatrice Fine and her daughters, Martha 

(soprano) and Dorothy (pianist). The Fines are well 
known in this city where they formerly resided. 

The comic opera, “The Mikado,” will be staged in March 


by pupils of the Alameda High School. The cast, which 
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inciudes practically every vocalist and musician in the 
school, is practicing regularly. Hazel B. Hunter is direct- 
ing the rehearsals; W. I. Stratton, the orchestra; Fred 
Carlyle is coach and Allan Walker stage manager. 

The Eisteddfod, the annual festival of the Welsh people, 
was held at the Plymouth Center February 22. Competi- 
tions in singing, chorals, solos, duets, quartets, as well as 
children’s singing, and other competitions were represented. 
Prof. Festyn Davies, popular tenor, adjudicated in the 
music department, } 

An “Old Folks’ Concert,” featuring the songs of the 
time of '76, was given by Fruitvale Chapter, No. 297, 
Order of the Eastern Star, in honor of George Washing- 
ton's birthday. Twenty-five members of the chapter, in 
colonial costumes, under the direction of Paul Martin, ren- 
dered old-time melodies. E. A, T. 


LOS ANGELES ENJOYS ITS 
SEVERAL MUSICAL TREATS 





Lester Donahue, Estelle Dreyfus in Concert--Ilya Bronson 
Soloist with Orchestra—Isabel Curl and Alfred 
Butler in Joint Recital—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., February 18, 1922.—Two popular 
artists appeared jointly in concert on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 13, when Lester Donahue, celebrated pianist, and Es- 
tcile Dreyfus, the well known contralto, gave an inter- 
esting program. Mr. Donahue was to have gone on tour 
with the Duncan dancers, but owing to a change of plans, 
he will not go until October. 

Mrs. Dreyfus, whose art is so unique, sang a group of 
Spanish songs for the Dominant Club and her program with 
Mr. Donahue also contained some of these delightful little 
bits which she collected during her recent visit to Spain. 


ILvyA Bronson Sotoist With PaiHarMONiIc OrcHEesTRA 


Walter H. Rothwell, director of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, has made a change in the arrangement of the or- 
chestral sections, which does not meet with the approval of 
many of the patrons of the orchestra, The massing of the 
strings seems to impede the blending of the various parts. 
Last week's program was made up of a Brahms symphony 
and Tschaikowsky’s martial “1812,” which brings into play 
almost every instrument in the orchestra. Ilya ‘Bronson, 
cellist, was the soloist, playing a Volkman concerto. His 
tone shows more breadth this season and he was warmly 
applauded 

Freva Peycxe Rerurns 

Frieda Peycke, composer of musical readings, has returned 
from some very successful engagements in the north, and is 
now giving a series of morning musicales at her studio in 
the Tato Building. While in San Francisco Miss Peycke 
sang for the University Fine Arts Club, 


Ape.aiwe Gosnett Hearp 


In addition to the educational value of the Sunday morn- 
ing orchestral covcerts which Sid. Grauman has inaugu- 
rated at his theater, under the capable direction of Mischa 
Guterson, there is also the opportunity for the presentation 
of some of our younger artists. This was the case on Sun- 
day, when Adelaide Gosnell, brilliant young pianist, played 
with full orchestral accompaniment a Liszt Hungarian 
rhapsody. Miss Gosnell is an artist of much promise and 
Mr. Grauman deserves appreciation for helping to advance 
and encourage talent. 


[sane Curt-P1ana AND ALFrep Butier in Jornt RecitAav. 


Isabel Curl-Piana, colorature soprano, and Alfred Butler, 
pianist, composer and organist, gave a concert at the College 
of Music which drew an appreciative audience, for these two 
artists are of the very highest standing and their art is sin- 
cerely admired. Mme, Piana was a “discovery” of the late 
Fred A. Bacon, whose recent death was deeply deplored. 
Later Mme. Piana completed her studies in Italy, which was 
her home until a few years ago when her return to Los 
Angeles was a matter of ceeiilenshan. Before leaving fgr 
a concert tour in the east, Mme, Piana was soloist for the 
Art Center at the Hotel Ambassador. 


Notes. 


During his recent tour in the Northwest, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman sowed his delightful Indian songs and ballads 
broadcast, as it were, for by use of the radiophone they 
were heard out at sea at a distance of sixteen hundred miles. 
Joseph Dupuy, tenor, choral director and teacher, has re- 
covered from a very serious illness, and is again in his 
studio to the delight of hosts of friends, admirers, pupils 
and the entire musical fraternity. J. W. 
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BELLINGHAM MUSIC NOTES 


Bellingham, Wash., February 25, 1922.—The Griffes Trio 
seg a fine program at the Grand Theater recently. 
idna Thomas, mezzo-soprano, costumed in an inherited 
crinoline dress dating back to the early forties, rendered 
Creole songs very pleasingly. Olga Steeb gave an artistic 
performance of several piano numbers. Jacobinoff was 
heard in a group of beautiful violin solos. All three artists 
res led to encores, and were thoroughly enjoyed. 

he Junior Music Club met at the piano studio of Edith 
R. Strange, to study the life and works of Edward Mac- 
Dowell, with Madeline Hess, chairman of the committee, 
and Mrs, H. W. Spratley conducting the chorus which has 
been recently organized. The program was rendered by 
Dorothy Forch, piano; Jeanice Turner, who read a sketc 
of MacDowell’s life; Mary MacNally, piano; Marguerite 
Oatt, vocal selections; Dolores Farming and Lois Wilson, 
piano duets, and a sketch of MacDowell’s Memorial read 
by Miss Wilson, Members responded to roll call with a 
fact concerning MacDowell’s life. 

The Woman's Music Club met at the Aftermatl: Club- 
house, to hear a program on “The Italian Opera” (Mrs. H. 
Goodell Boucher, chairman), and a paper by Maude Wijl- 
liams, Others on the program were Mmes, C. X. Larrabee 
and W. H. Vincent and Maude Williams and Minnie Clark, 
in an overture for two pianos (Rossini) ; vocal solos, Mmes. 
Boucher and Vike (who also sang a duet) ; compositions by 
Bellini, Verdi and Puccini, presented by John Roy Williams, 
violin, with Miss Williams at the piano. 

A recital at the Bellingham School of Music was given 
by piano pupils of Hattie Ecker, Lois Wilson, Minnie Clark 
and Charles Bowen, and violin pupils of Albert Benson. 
Those taking rt were Virginia George, Laura Bell, 
Roberta Leaf, Inez Davidson, Lily Roman Clarence and 
Mary Southern, Helen Frost, Burg Ashley, Annie Altose, 
Dorothy Frost, Alene and Alice Houghtaling. 

Evelyn Rice presented in piano recital the following 
pupils: Jane and Madeline Thayer, Billy and Josephine 
Pierron, Ralph and Arlene Shennenberger, Eleanor Harvey, 
Isabel Raymond, Ethel Rice and Edwin Brown. 

Another Woman's Club program with Althea D. Horst, 
chairman, had for its subject, “American Music,” a paper 
being presented by Mrs. S. N. Kelly. A two-piano number, 
four hands, by Charles Gilbert Spross, was played by Misses 
Bateman and Horst; songs composed by Walter G, Ham- 
mond, W. Franke Harding, Alexander Russell, Gena Brans- 
combe and A, Walter Kramer were sung by Mrs. C. H. 
Barlow, soprano, and Mrs. W. H. Vincent, contralto; violin 
numbers by Henry K. Hadley and Clarence C. White were 
rendered by Mrs. C. B. Harter; piano solos by Alexander 
MacFayden and H. L. Brainard, played by Mrs, Oscar 
Shaw. The program was concluded with two pianos, eight 
hands (a John Powell number), with Mmes. Whipple and 
Ferguson and Misses Bateman and Horst playing. Albert 
Benson, violin instructor and director of the Benson Concert 
Orchestra of this city, recently directed a concert in Fern- 
dale, where he teaches and directs the Ferndale Orchestra. 
Local artists assisting Mr. Benson were Halford Ross, tenor ; 
Marion Westerlund, Helen Poppel, Mrs. Hagerdorn, Simon 
Johnston and Nils Westerlund. 

Robert Burns’ birthday anniversary was commemorated 
with a Scotch program, which has become an annual event 
of the Heather Club, a comprehensive biography being given 
by Rev. Duncan McPhail. Vocal selections were rendered 
by Marguerite Oatt, C. G. Burnet, A. B. Pennycock, J. S. 
Carrick, Mrs, C, H. Maynard, Mrs. E. Walton; readings, 
Maybelle Parshall Burnet and Frank Burnet; piano solos, 
Emma Burnet and Leora Keagle; Highland fling and sword 
dance, Marguerite Thompson, The affair was largely at- 
tended. 

More than two hundred members of the Michigan Club 
were in attendance at its last program given in the club- 
rooms of the K. of C. hall when the program was rendered by 
(readings) Fredalene Singleton and Mary McDonald, (vocal 
solos) Willis Constantine and Mabel Bowden, with Mar- 
guerite Knibbs accompanying. 

The club girls of the v. W. C. A. presented “Every Girl” 
in the Whatcom High School auditorium, the principal part 
being taken by Gertrude Morganthaler, Her companions, 
Health, Beauty and Dreams, were taken by Doris Turner, 
Jeanette Miller and Pauline Lindsley, respectively. Asso- 
ciation spirit, President and Camp mother were taken by 
Miriam Selby, Vera Jenkens and Sybil Tucker. Folk dances 
were given by Margaret Tapping and Katherine Smith, 
pupils of Maude Williams. There were about thirty other 
members in the cast. The play was a success in every way 
and was given a second time. 

A pageant by Nina B. Lambkin was presented in costume 
at the First Baptist Church, the principals being Ray Rich- 


ardson, Mabel Coffman, Francis Fisher, Dorothy Brand, 
Gertrude Anderson, Elsa Saxauer, Margaret Ferguson, 
Sterling McPhail, Lois Swanson, Ernest Fisher, Evelyn 


Pernell, Edna Buchanan, Winona Blair, Calvin Chatters, 
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Neil Miller, Merle Kibbe, Mildred Clark and Alaska Behnke, 
sapere by a chorus of one hundred and twenty-five voices 
with vocal solos by Glenn Gibbs, Marion Eager, Herbert 
Cedarberg, Dorothy Peterson, Georgia Holmes, Alfred 
Isherwood and Philip Lovegren. Hortense Yule was or- 
ganist; Appleton Fisher the stage manager. 

The new juvenile band, “Moose Tracks,” has forty-five 
members, between eight and sixteen years of age, and is 
steadily growing. It is also busily practising with a view 
to taking part in the spring Tulip Festival. 

The Grand Theater is presenting the Home Circle Dra- 
matic Stock Company three days a week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howell Morrison, of the Morrison Music 
Company, left Wednesday of last week for San Francisco, 
Cal., where they will reside. An au revoir party given in 
their honor at home of Mr. and Mrs. Leota Fisher was 
cleverly carried out, musical numbers being furnished by 
the Mt. Baker Quartet. Nellie Morrison nm sang a solo 
and gave a monologue. 
musical parties were given at the homes of Mrs. 
J. S. Houghton, a program of music and dancing being ren- 
dered by Jean Houghton and Joy Day, and a surprise affair 
for Mary K. Plumb at her home, when Frances Sweitzer, 
Minnie Huston and Doris Huston presented a program of 
music and recitations. 

The Parent Teachers’ Associations have been busy of 
late, the Whatcom High School P. T. A. putting on a mem- 
bership drive, and endeavoring to create enthusiasm with 
the best numbers it could procure for entertainment, which 
included community singing of the rousing kind, led by 
Roswell Stearns; readings in Scotch dialect, Hazel Mc- 
Donald; solo, Oscar Shaw, tenor; juggling by James Kelly, 
with orchestra accompaniment, closing with orchestra num- 
bers. by the High School orchestra. Lincoln P. T. A. 
gram included Trombone and saxophone numbers by Lou 
St. John and Dewey Keene; reading, Freda Booker ; trio, 
Marion and Nils Westerlund, with Mrs. Hagerdorn, who 
was accompanist throughout. Sehome P. T. A. community 
singing was led by Roswell Stearns, with Mrs. Oscar Shaw 
at the piano, Geneva P. T. A. program, J. Miles Jensen, 
chairman, was rendered by Prof. Arthur W. R. Theil, piano 
solos; Messrs. Benson and Doan, violin selections; Messrs. 
Cumiskey, Bert Raymond, Halbert, Gange, Walker, quin- 
tette numbers. Miss Doan was acc ist. 

“Indian Music” was the unusual theme of Monday morn- 
ing’s normal school assembly when Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, well known composer and student of Indian music, 
spoke and also played a number of his own piano composi- 
tions. He was assisted by Harrison Raymond, who sang 
Mr. Cadman’s songs. 

“Navarra” (Sarasate), arranged for two violins, was 
played at the American Theater (“movie”) during inter- 
mission several days last week, by Marion Ells, and her 
guest from Seattle, Eleanor Membhert, both students of 
Vaughan Arthur, of Seattle. 

Among the Bellingham musical folk who went to Van- 
couver, B. C., to hear Harold Bauer, pianist, w he ap- 

ared there in concert recently, were Mrs. C. X. Larrabee, 
‘thel Gardner, Miriam Best, Edith Strange, Dorothy Haw- 
kins, Mr. and Mrs. H. Goodell Boucher, Marion Gilroy 
and Minnie Clark. 

An entertainment in the nature of a “Jamboree” was 
given Friday evening by the young people of St. James’ 
Presbyterian Church, in the Lowell, School auditorium, 
under the direction of Mrs. John Roy Williams, Josephine 
Anstett and Anne Burlingame. Those taking part were 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Nye, John Ward, Vernon Norman, 
Walter Austin, Vincent Buono, Vance Eager, Raymond 
Greene, J. Hartman, T. Milton, Margaret Ing (violin solo), 
Fay Nye, Doris Turner, Genevieve Green, Frances Thomas, 
Laura Sexton, Lenora Hausen, Evelyn Clark, Margaret 
Tapping (Grecian dance), Marion Eager, Alvin Hartley, 
Ee Neely, Russell Percy, Hugh Burlingame and Ben 
Sefrit. 

Of especial interest in piano student circles was the piano 
and pipe organ recital given by pupils of Prof. J. S. Car- 
rick, assisted by Margaret Inge, violinist, and J. S. Carrick, 
tenor soloist, with Ethel Ginger, accompanist, at the Broad- 
way Presbyterian Church, February 10. The church was 
ber | filled, and hearty applause greeted each number. The 

iano numbers were played by Mrs. Greer, Lowe Bartruff, 

ris Young, Margaret Witter, Laura Young and Ethel 
Ginger. Two organ numbers were well rendered by Elgie 
Otly. Of especial interest were two compositions for violin 
and piano by J. S. Carrick, Margaret Inge playing them 
with Mr, Carrick at the piano. iss Inge and Prof. Car- 
rick also played the sonata, op. 137, No. 1 (Schubert). The 
entire program was pleasingly rendered. : 

The following is quoted from the Sunday American Re- 
veille, February 19: “An event of notable musical interest 
was the program presented at the Aftermath Clubhouse 
Thursday forenoon, before a large assembly of members of 
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of the city by John a Williams, violinist; Kenneth Heun, 
pianist, and Harrison Raymond, tenor. The program was 
most interesting and full of variety, making heavy technical 
demands, and calling for highly devel powers of inter- 
etation. The Misses Maud L. Williams and Althea D. 
orst played admirable accompaniments.” ha, Vine 


PORTLAND ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 
SAN CARLO OPERA WEEK 





Apollo Club and Spargur String Quartet Please—Werren- 
rath Overwhelms Audience 


Portland, Ore., February 24, 1922.—Fortune Gallo’s San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, ever welcome here, gave eight 
excellent performances last week at the Public Auditorium. 
The company played “Madame Butterfly,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” “The Jewels of 
the Madonna,” “La Bohéme” and “I! Trovatore.” Laurels 
were won by Agostini, Saroya, Royer, Anna Fitziu and 
Tamaki Miura. Ernesto Knoch conducted. The organiza- 
tion appeared under the local management of W. T. Pangle. 

Artaur Mippiteton Gives Concert 

Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone, was presented in recital 
on February 20 by the Elwyn Concert Bureau. His rich 
voice was heard in works by Handel, Mendelssohn, Secchi, 
Lully, Hermann, Rubinstein, Forsythe and Speaks. Stewart 
Willie, pianist, assisted. Enthusiasm ran high. 


Apotto CLus AND Sparcur StRinG QuARTET 

At its second concert of the season at the Public Audi- 
torium, the Apollo Club featured the Spargur String Quar- 
tet and the two organizations made a splendid combination. 
Skillfully conducted by William H. Boyer, the club sang 
“A Song of the West,” Strauss-Boyer; “The Blizzard,” 
Cadman; a Swedish folk song arranged by Louis Victor 
Saar; “My Native Land,” Haun, and other well liked works. 
The Spargur String Quartet, which was very cordially re- 
ceived, played Haydn’s quartet in D major, op. 64, and 
Grieg’s quartet in G minor. This fine string organization 
is composed of John Spargur, first violin; Albany Ritchie, 
second violin; Hellier Collens, viola, and George Kerchner, 
cello, 

WERRENRATH OVERWHELMS AUDIENCE 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was heard in concert at 
the Heilig Theater on February 22, singing in English, 
French, German and Italian. He has a glorious voice and 
left his auditors overwhelmed with wonder. The concert 
was one of the Steers & Coman series. 

Nores 

Participants in the last municipal concert at the Public 
Auditorium were the Monday Musical Club Chorus, Rose 
Coursen Reed, director; J. MacMillan Muir, tenor; Helen 
Fromme Schedler, soprano; Mary Bullock, accompanist, 
and Lucien E. Becker, organist. 

Gus A. Metzger, manager of the Rivoli Theater, is doing 
agreat deal for the uplift of classical music. Last Sunday 
he featured a quintet composed of Frederick Starke, oboe ; 
William Skinner, clarinet;° Bruno Heitkemper, bassoon; 
Charles Walrath, horn, and Salvatore Santaella, piano. 
They played two movements from Mozart's quintet in E 
flat 


On February 22 the Multnomah Male Chorus gave an 
enjoyable concert at the Multnomah Hotel, presenting its 


Morse Photo 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
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new conductor, Arthur Clausen, who played several violin 
solos. Mabel Ryder Williams, pianist, assisted. 

Emil Enna, well known local pianist, is leaving for Wood- 
land, Wash., where he will appear as soloist with the Wood- 
land Choral Society, George E. Cochran director. 

Ella Connell Jesse, prominent Portland pianist, gave a 
successful recital on February 21. She was presented by 
the MacDowell Club, Mrs. Warren E. Thomas president. 

John Claire Monteith, one of Portland’s leading baritones, 
recently appeared in recital at Roseburg, Ore. 

_ The Eichenlaub Ensemble Club (thirty violinists) is mak- 
ing excellent progress under the efficient direction of Franck 
Eichenlaub, 

Henriette Michaelson, a brilliant pianist from New York, 

is giving a series of four recitals at the seen Sy iy 
. R. O. 


Cecil Fanning Loses His Heart 


Prima donnas lose their jewels until it is an almost every- 
day occurrence, but Cecil Fanning has put one over on his 
sisters of the profession by losing his heart. It happened 
down in Murfreesboro, Tenn., where Mr. Fanning gave a 
recital at Tennessee College on February 6. It was the 
eleventh recital which Mr. Fanning has given there and it 
has happened that the majority of these appearances have 
taken place around St. Valentine's Day. On a visit sev- 
eral years ago the baritone was presented with a “key to 
the city,” and he in turn presented it to the senior class. 
A cedar wood heart-shaped box was made for the key and 
the whole thing was known as “Fanning’s Heart.” A custom 
was established whereby each year on Valentine’s Day the 
seniors hid the heart and the juniors set about finding it. 
When they did it remained in their possession until the 
following year. Last February the box remained hidden 
for two months and eventually the senior class had to find 
another hiding place before it could be discovered. All of 
which goes to prove that girls can keep secrets after all. 


Dudley Buck Guest of Honor at Gamut Club 


Dudley Buck, the well known vocal teacher of New York, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given by the Gamut 
Club, on February 21. Mr, Buck told some humorous epi- 
sodes that had occurred during his theatrical career and 
ended with an interesting talk on “What Modern Music 
Demands of the Singer.” After the dinner, Katherine 
Galloway and Frank E. Forbes, with Elsie T. Cowan act- 
ing as accompanist, entertained with songs, to the great 
enjoyment of the listeners. 

An interesting Hour of Music was held at the Dudley 
Buck Studios on Friday afternoon, February 24, when four 
of Mr. Buck’s younger pupils presented the program. They 
were Gladys Durham, Margaret Strong, Eleanor Rhodes 
and Leotine Murtha, all of whom showed intelligence 
and fine schooling. Elsie T. Cowen was the accompanist. 


“Miss Bobby” Besler Going Abroad 


“Miss Bobby” Besler, soprano, gave one of her charming 
da of songs for young and grown up children on 

ebruary 11 in Washington, D. C., and on March 7 she 
sang at Asheville, N.C. Thursday, March 9, she was booked 
for an appearance in Atlanta, Ga., and March 11 found 
her giving a recital in Jacksonville, Fla, Miss Besler will 
return from the ‘South in time to fill an engagement in 
Westfield, N. J., March 21, following which there will be 
an appearance in New Haven, April 8» Her western trip 
begins nine days later. The soprano has a 
new accompanist this year, Elinor Everitt. 

June 24 Miss Besler plans to sail for 
France and expects to be gone all sum- 
mer. While abroad she will do some study- 
ing, fill a few engagements, travel a great 
deal, and revisit many of the places where 
she did war service. 


Recital 


Ernesto Berimen, pianist, will give his 
fifth Aeolian Hall recital on Thursday af- 
ternoon, March 30. He has arranged an 
interesting program for this occasion, and 
among other things will be a sonata by 
Sergei Liapounoff. Mr. Bertimen also will 
play the seldom heard variations by Liszt, 
written on a Bach theme. A “Pan” suite, 
by Betty Boutelle, dedicated to the pianist, 
will also appear on the program. 


Lillian Croxton at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, 
sang in the large ballroom of the Hotel 
Huntington, St. Petersburg, Fla. on 
February 26. She was assisted by the 
Aquiline’s Venetian Orchestra and Anna 
Davenport as accompanist. She sang se- 
lections from Donizetti, Handel, Mozart, 
Frank Grey and Frank La Forge. The 
large audience greeted the singer with 
enthusiasm. 


Harriet Van Emden Sings for 
Radio 


Harriet Van Emden, soprano, who has 
met with unusual approval from the metro- 
politan critics at her several New York 
recitals in Aeolian Hall this winter, sang 
a program of songs and the “Jewel Song” 
aria from “Faust’ at the Westinghouse 
Radio Station in Newark on. March |}, 
Between numbers a request call came 
through the air asking Miss Van Emden 
to sing the “Waltz Song” from “Romeo 
and Juliet.” She immediately complied, na 
doubt to the satisfied pleasure of-the un- 
known radio-phone enthusiast somewhere 
at the other end of the numberless air- 
waves. 


| 
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A Companion 
of the Years 


Somebody has said 
that we should choose 
a piano as carefully as 
we choose a husband 
or wife. First, be- 
cause it is to be a 
companion of our in- 
ward and intimate life; 
second, because we 
want it to be with us 
for alifetime. An un- 
wisely chosen piano 
we apologize for as 
the years go by and at 
the earliest opportunity 
we rid ourselves of it; 
a wisely chosen. piano 
endears itself with time 
and we contemplate it 
with increasing pride. 
The moderate cost and 
the convenient terms 
upon which you can 
own a Steinway will 
probably surprise you 
greatly. 


Prices: $875 and up. 
Convenient terms. 


Used pianos taken in exchange. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest tp our readers, free of 


charge. 
With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 


my the department of value, 
The Musicat Covater will not, however, consent to act as 


intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 
All iecati hould be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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Mary Allen Wins Ovation in Home Town 


After an absence of several years, during which she has 
been studying and singing in the East, Mary Allen dramatic 
soprano, whose home is in Fort Smith, Okla., returned to 
her native soil and at the Joie Theater, on January 30, gave 
a song recital that resulted in an ovation for her. Her 
program was well chosen, including French, Italian and 
English songs, and operatic arias. 

According to the Southwest American: “She gave three 
groups of songs which furnished her with a splendid oppor- 
tunity of displaying to the best possible advantage the 
various qualities of her voice. ‘O Del Mio Amato ben,’ with 
its continued note of plaintive longing, was especially pleas- 
ing. So much so that the young prima donna had to re- 
spond to repeated applause, finally singing Schubert's ‘Hark. 
Hark, the Lark.’ The two French songs were both rendered 
with much feeling and depth of emotion. The singer’s enun- 
ciation is remarkable. She is quite as much at home in 
Italian as in English or French. The dramatic quality of 
Miss Allen's voice was perhaps the best expressed in ‘My 
Lover He Comes on the Ski’ (Clough Leighter), with its 
gradual development to the climax with the cry of love in 
the last lines. The whole program was so pleasing that it 
would be hard to pick out one song and say that in that Miss 
Allen excelled. Possibly Miss Allen faced her most 
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critical audience last night, which showed its marked appre- 
ciation by repeated encores and was completely won by her 
charm and graciousness of manner. . We wish we 
could keep her here so that we might have this pleasure 
often. But since her career calls her to large fields, we can 
only wish her all success and predict a great future.” 

On February 9, Miss Allen also appeared at the Fort 
Smith High School and the same paper, in commenting 
upon the appearance, said: “Few singers are given the 
ovation accorded Miss Allen by this very appreciative young 
audience. ‘Miss Allen possesses a splendid voice, rich and 
powerful in her dramatic numbers and lending itself flexibly 
to her lighter moods. Fine feeling for interpretation, artis- 
tic phrasing and an astonishingly clear diction mark her 
as an artist of the highest rank,’ said Mrs. Anna Lee Parma- 
lee, supervisor of music of the Fort Smith public schools in 
commenting on Miss Allen's singing at the high school 
yesterday.” 

In a further description of her singing the Southwest 
American said: “She is absolutely sincere. Possession of 
a voice of great sweetness, one of the things which im- 
presses even the least musically educated is an exquisite 
method of tone production and remarkably clear diction.” 

Miss Allen has now returned to New York to take up 
her work. Next fall’s activities will include ten weeks of 
concerts under the direction of Kingsbery Foster. 


“Music Departments of Libraries” 


A valuable report on “Music Departments of Libraries” 
in the United States has just been issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. This book of fifty-five pages 
may be had for five cents upon application to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. The Committee on History and Libraries of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association in 1918 appealed to 
this Bureau for its assistance in studying the condition of 
the music libraries. O. G. Sonneck, then chief of the music 
division of the Library of Congress, and a member of the 
committee, prepared a questionnaire which was sent by the 
Bureau to 2,849 libraries. Charles N. Boyd made the care- 
ful analysis and summary of the results of the responses. 
The condition in each state is reviewed, and in the appendix 
are to be found a paper of Mr. Sonneck on “Music in 
Our Libraries,” and a note on “Bibliography of Music,” 
by Ernst C. Krohn. 


Rea in Home of Ancestors 


When Virginia Rea appeared in Cumberland on February 
27 she was in the home of her ancestors, so to speak. Miss 
Rea’s great-grandfather, Thomas Davis, a cousin of Jeffer- 
son Davis, was born in Cumberland in 1789 
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BREATHING IN SINGING 
By George E. Shea 











The Information Bureau of the Musicat Courter, in the 
issue of February 23, answering an inquiry upon ‘Breath 
Control,” cites the opinion of a certain singing teacher who 
has asserted that “for any demand upon the singing voice 
itis unnecessary to breathe otherwise than one would do in 
speaking.’ 

If by “the way one takes breath when speaking,” the 
aforesaid teacher means speaking in an auditorium of 500 
or 5,000 seating capacity, some agreement would follow; 
but that is not the impression given by the context, and 
the ensuing remarks are predicated upon the writer’s belief 
that speaking as in ordinary conversation was meant. 

To say that the singing of an aria does not require more 
breath or a different degree of breathing than a téte- -a- -téte 
conversation, is self-evidently absurd to any real singer, 
and would, supposedly, be so to any straight-thinking person 
of education. Vet the mere fact that this contention found 
mention in the Musicat Courier, as one aspect of the mat- 
ter of breath control, proves the necessity of renewed dis- 
proof. 

It is widely acknowledeged that singing is favorable to 
bodily health—while as much cannot be said for the dulcet 
pastime of “chewing the rag,” although some people prefer 
to get their exercise that way. But if this “breathing as in 
speaking” proposition were true, it would follow that there 
is no physical benefit in bodily exercise. Because, if sing- 
ing made no increased demand upon our energies, and if the 
singer’s voice could be made to fill the opera house with 
no more effort than in chatter over the tea-cups, then 
neither would a brisk walk result in increased tissue-com- 
bustion, blood-circulation, blood-oxygenation, and deeper 
breathing—more breath inspired and expelled. Which is 
not true, obviously. 

What is true is this: just as more breath is required in 
conversation than in personal silence, more breath is needed 
in loud talking than in her-voice-was-low-and-sweet mur- 
murs, The vociferation of an actor in a tragic tirade puts 
him in a perspiration, and singing (real singing—the sort 
that fills a hall) is sustained vociferation in greater or less 
degree. Any public singer, or public speaker, for that mat- 
ter, could enlighten the lady advocate of error quoted by the 
Musicat Courter as to the physical effort inseparable from 
professional activities. 

The effort that twirls one’s thumbs will not toss a base- 
ball across the street; the effort adequate to casual speaking 
will not throw the human voice across Broadway to a friend's 
ear. 

In the case of the singer, not only must the breath used 
in sustained voice production be added to the normal respira- 
tion needed to keep the singer alive, sentient, and vigorous, 
but an even further supply of breath must be taken in to 
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meet the quickened circulation induced by the cerebral and 
emotional exigencies of the song’s delivery. It is manifest 
that all this cannot be furnished by a gentle respiration at- 
tuned to fireside confidences. 

Even pp singing requires more than “conversational breath- 
ing,” because of the depth of control needed in admitting 
only a small feed of breath from the lungs to the vocal 
cords, and because of the muscular effort in maintaining the 
whole vofal apparatus in the singing attitude with its vary- 
ing tensional pitch requirements. 

This theory of a singer needing only a “speaking acquain- 
tance” with breath control belongs with the other fads and 
“isms” whose proponents attempt in vain to evade the rigor 
of the universal law: “Thou shalt earn thy bread by the 
sweat of thy brow.” Ordinary conversation does not induce 
sweat, while singing that “earns bread” does, and sweat pro- 
ceeds from physical effort demanding in turn increased 
respiratory action. Amply to meet this respiratory demand 
is elementary in the singer’s training. 

Thus, in the sum of physical factors uniting to produce 
voice, breathing and its control are of overwhelming im- 
portance. 

There can be no voice without breath. And, in the palace 
of the “Belle au Bois Dormant,” in its vaulted hall and spa- 
cious resonance chambers, all is silent, all is mute, until the 
tender yet stalwart Prince Charmant, the animating, -vital- 
izing Breath, breaks the spell and wakens to ecstasy the 
lovely Princess, Vocal Glory. 
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“WHAT IS MUSICAL ATMOSPHERE?” 


At Open Music Forum Meeting Various Musicians Express 
Their Views—“Has America Musical Atmosphere or 
Must Our Students Seek It Abroad?” 


On February 28 there was announced to be held an O 
Music Forum at the Fifty-eighth street branch of the New 
York Public Library, the subject for discussion being, “Has 
America Masiat Rimsashare or Must Our Students Seek 
It Abroad?” Dr. Eugene A. Noble, trustee of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation, was the chairman. Although it was 
understood that there should be a general discussion of this 
interesting and vital subject, so many speakers were invited 
that there was no time for any remarks or questions by 
anyone else. This was, perhaps, just as well. For how can 
one hope to get at the truth, or any portion of the truth, 
of a subject where prejudices lie in wait on every hand to 
catch the unwary, and where everybody (pretty near) is 
afraid, or too diplomatic, to speak his mind for fear of 
hurting the feelings, or coming in conflict with the prejudices 
of somebody else? How is it possible to discuss American- 
ism, or any form of Americanism, in a gathering of people 
many of whom are likely to be either foreign born or of 
foreign extraction? 

There were many interesting addresses at this meeting— 
and, at the end, it is doubtful if any interested party could 
have said whether the question was answered in the affirma- 
tive or in the negative. Dr. Noble, taking the chair, made a 
short introductory address in the course of which he re- 
quested the speakers to organize carefully their ‘prejudices 
and express them with entire frankness. He further said 
that in America industrial organization had so far taken 
our life to the exclusion of the arts, and that musical atmos- 
phere requires the privilege of leisure (to which statement 
this reviewer instantly registered a mental objection, for 
the musician who makes atmosphere abroad is just as poor, 
has to work just as hard and has just as little leisure as his 
American brother). However, Dr. Noble thinks that, our 
commercial organization having been completed, conditions 
are favorable to this other thing. 

Some letters were then read from persons who had been 
invited to speak but were unable to attend the meeting an 
account of other occupations. The first of these was from 
Yvette Guilbert who, speaking with her accustomed charm- 
ing frankness, said; “What a futile discussion! Of course 
America has no musical atmosphere,” and advised American 
students to go abroad to find it. “We cannot get along in 
art without atmosphere,” she wrote—and that, no doubt, is 
true. Henry T. Finck wrote that no country has any atmos- 
phere and added rather pessimistic remarks as to second- 
rate artists, the phonograph, etc. 

Percy Grainger, on the other hand, wrote that “America 
has as much atmosphere as any country in the world’— 
and what are you to do with these conflicting opinions of 
experts? David Stanley Smith wrote that “If there is a 
deficiency in musical atmosphere in America it is more 
apparent than real. One of the principal drawbacks to the 
advance of music in America is lack of faith in ourselves.” 
Of course it is! 

J. Lawrence Erb was the first speaker and his opening 
question was, “What is musical atmosphere?” His answer 
to it was, “Atmosphere is a condition favorable to musical 
development.” He then went on to point out the fact that 
we had the best orchestras in the world, the best concerts, 
the best of nearly everything musical, and terminated his 
remarks by saying that it was to the credit of American 
composers that they had so far refrained from turning out 
the kind of music that is now being turned out in Europe... 
Which, of course, is perfect nonsense, for Europe may 
justly be proud of its Strauss, its Puccini, its Ravel, its 
Rachmaninoff, its Rimsky-Korsakoff, its Sibelius, to name 
only a few great living Europeans who come to mind on 
the moment—and it was atmosphere, or something we have 
not as yet in America, that turned out, these men. Why 
try to get away from it with platitudes’ 

George Peabody, of Baltimore, being unable to come, sent 
as his representative Frank Bibb, who said that great music 
must have great ancestors and the best we could do at 

resent in America was to try to be the best little ancestors. 

He outlined the fine work being done by the conservatories 
in America and advised us to get behind the wheel and push. 
Cultivate the art-impulse, so manifestly lacking in most 
students! We must, first of all, create this art-impulse. 
Too many people, he added, now go to concerts merely to 
see some great personality, knowing and caring nothing 
about the art. Also, he said, we should have opera in our 
conservatories so that singers would not have to go to 
Europe to get the routine. 

Dr. Noble, before introducing the next speaker, added 
some reflections of his own, saying that the American stu- 
dent is not a serious person and will not work hard. He 
said the difficulty was the American home, and he advised 
a reading of “Training the Parent,” by Abbot. : 

Charles Seger, who then spoke, came as representative of 
Frank Damrosch. He said that the American student before 
going abroad should, at least, be prepared to receive what 
Europe has to give. He said, too, that in Europe there was 
just now, too much music and musical atmosphere that was 
certainly not good, and that we had a tendency to borrow 
too much of that kind already without going out of our way 
to seek it. Musical atmosphere, he continued, depends upon 
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the composer, and when one is able to grow up within a 
stone’s throw of a house where Beethoven or some other 
great classic master lived that, in itself, was a sort of 
atmosphere. He also blamed the teacher as much as the 
pupil in America for the frequent lack of a balanced educa- 
tion. 

Walter Damrosch spoke of the shallow attitude on the 
part of students who want to specialize on a single instru- 
ment to the exclusion of all general musical learning, He 
acknowledged the great strides of America, with its twelve 
symphony orchestras, but called attention to the fact that 
Germany had 130 opera houses and Italy 160, all of them 
constantly active. Furthermore, he said, in Europe musical 
education has sprung from the people upwards, in America 
from the classes downward. In Europe the proletariat 
enjoys music, in America they simply care nothing about it. 

Franklin Rawlins, founder and conductor of the American 
Orchestral Society, said commercialism was the great 
drawback in America. The question, “How much can I 
make?” was too often asked. But, on the other hand, it is a 
very pertinent question, for even graduates from the studios 
of great teachers are often at a loss what to do, as there is 
little opportunity for unroutined orchestra players. There 
should be, he said, routine post-graduate schools. He 
quoted a remark of Albert Coates, the English conductor, 
that “there was not a single foreigner in the orchestras of 
England. He ended his address by the plea to “give the 
young people a vision and give them a goal.” 

T. Tertius Noble spoke of church music and deplored the 
low and degraded taste of the people. Benedict Fitzgerald, 
representing the Pius X College of Liturgical Music, believes 
that we have atmosphere in America and said that “the 
Catholic chant is the common heritage of all nationalities.” 
Mrs. Sarah Robinson Duff told of the present lack of mu- 
sical atmosphere in France. Mrs, Edgar Stillman Kelly 
told of the opportunities to do good by founding musical 
fellowships in various collges such as that enjoyed by Mr 
Kelly at Oxford. The plan consists simply of declaring 
one additional professor's salary of which the musician be- 
comes the beneficiary. He resides in the college, but is not 
permitted to teach. 

Charles Cooper, speaking for the MacDowell Club, said 
that there was an idealism in this country, as demonstrated 
by our acts during the war, the arms conference, and many 
similar circumstances, and that this was sure to lead to a 
great art in time. He read a passage from Romain Rolland 
which said, in part, that there was too much music in Ger- 
many. John C. Freund followed with an impassioned ad- 
dress in a spirit of high patriotism and belief in this country. 
He blamed the public at large and parents in particular for 
much of the slowness of American musical advance, and 
cited several cases of parents saying that they would rather 
see their children dead than to see them musicians. He said 
the art spirit was everywhere crushed in America—the 
musician, instead of being honored, was a pariah. We have 
not yet had the courage of our convictions As to German 
opera, was it not Richard Strauss who urged the smaller 
opera houses to form combinations so that they might have 
a little good opera. In America we have not stood up for 
our own. We always take it for granted that everything 
in Europe is better than everything in America. How do 
we know we have no composers since we have never given 
them a fair chance? This craze for everything foreign ren- 
dered advance impossible. The solution and our salvation 
would be the devotion and idealism of the American woman. 

Kelton Muzzy, of the Brooklyn Music School Settlement, 
said that one thing the school demanded was work. Stu- 
dents could only stay if they worked. As to nationality, 
twenty-four per cent. of the students are American born of 
American parentage, thirty-nine per cent. of foreign parent- 
age, nineteen per cent. with one foreign born parent, eigh- 
teen per cent. foreign born. He says that one reason for 
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the attendance at the school is the fact that these children 
have the leisure of poverty, being too poor to indulge much 
in other pleasures and distractions. 

Now, having read so far, what does the reader think? 
Has America musical atmosphere? Is it necessary to go 
— to get it? Have these questions been answered at 
all? 


And, what is musical atmosphere, anyway? 
F, P. 


Schelling Twice with Philharmonic 


Ernest Schelling was the soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg, conductor, 
in Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 12, and he 
will appear with the same organization at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Tuesday evening, March 21. On both 
occasions he is playing his own “Suite Fantastique.” 
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Musical Comedy - Drama - Motion Pictures 








“MADELEINE AND THE Movies.” 

“Madeleine and the Movies” began on Monday of last 
week at the Gaiety Theater, George M. Cohan, its author, 
presenting the first production of his own for the season. 
It has been many months since Broadway has had a Cohan 
show, and there was a considerable interest in the event, not 
only on account of the play but also because of the debut 
of Mr. Cohan’s daughter, Georgette Cohan. On view- 
ing the play one has doubts as to its value as a con- 
tribution to our local stage. It is not nearly so clever as 
the farce-comedy Mr. Cohan presented last winter. This 
does not mean that “Madeleine and the Movies” is not a 
delightful entertainment, for it is. It is a satire and filled 
with innumerable clever lines and laughable situations, It 
is a thoroughly enjoyable play, and one can make many 
mistakes in choosing their plays these days; but certainly 
this Cohan production is among’s the season's best. 

James Rennie played the part of Garrison Paige, the 
motion picture idol. He was very sympathetic in the part 
and had the most difficult of all the roles. His pal, Tony 
Rurgess, was played by Harry Mestayer. It was very 
amusing and the two of them had most of the big laughs. 

Georgette Cohan, of course, was Madeleine, and proved to 
be a keen disappointment. She evidenced very little ability 
as an actress, and was not overly convincing in the part; but 
that will not matter for she is the daughter of George M. 
Cohan—enough said. Ruth Donnelly played the part of 
Aggie, Madeleine's chum, and she was as much a surprise 
as Miss Cohan, only one was surprised to find her such a 
clever actress—she carried her part splendidly. The rest 
of the cast was admirably good and contained many well 
known names, including Frank Sheridan, Charles Halton 
and Frank Hollins. 

Following the opening performance a notable change in 
the cast was made. James Rennie, who played the first two 
performances here in New York, was reported ill on 
Wednesday and George M. Cohan himself stepped into the 
cast: he will continue indefinitely in the leading role, so 
that once again we have father and daughter in the same 
cast. The production received unanimous praise and it will 
not be surprising to find this farce-comedy playing well into 
the summer. 

CRITERION. 

“The Loves of Pharaoh” is now in its fourth week at 
the Criterion Theater and is enjoying excellent attendance. 
The picture is another one of the imported German films that 
seem to have caught on. It is an Ernest Lubitsch produc- 
tion, with Emil Jannings and Paul Wegener in the cast. 
These two excellent actors have now become very familiar 
figures with the American movie fans, due to that excellent 
work in former German films shown in this country. 

“The Loves of Pharaoh” is a mammoth production, hav- 
ing employed thousands and thousands of persons aside from 
a long cast of leading characters. As was the case with the 
other German films that met with such great success here, 
so it is with “The Loves of Pharaoh;” they have given 
untold study as to details, and their scenery, settings and 
properties would be hard to excel: It ranks easily, from 
every view point in artistic production, with “Passion” and 
“Deception.” 

Owing to the great length of the picture, Hugo Riesenfeld 
has been forced to reduce the presentation. There is the 
familiar overture, which is “Reverie,” Luigini, with Victor 
Wagner and Jovanovich conducting. Just before the pic- 
ture and included in the overture which is a prologue, a 
very impressive setting is created for two Egyptian dances. 
The number is not very long, but pleasing and artistically 
executed. After the big picture the program ends with a 
Buster Keaton comedy, “The Boat.” It is altogether pos- 
sible that the “The Loves of Pharaoh” will continue at this 
theater for many weeks. 

Rrvoit-RIALT0. 

The much advertised film imported from Germany, en- 
titled “The Mistress of the World,” had its first American 
showing at the Rivoli-Rialto theaters. One will have to 
zo back twelve years to the time, when the serial film was 
the most important factor in the motion picture theater, to 
be able to appreciate this German importation. It certainly 
cannot be taken seriously.. The audiences believe that it is 
a great joke and yell and scream, applaud the heroine, hiss 
the villain, just as in the good old days. The attitude of 
the critics and the public is certainly contrary to what the 
management intended it should be. From a photographic 
point of view it is miserably taken, (That also dates back 
twelve years.) We are notified that this imported serial is 
in four parts, one week given over to each part; thus it will 
be a month before we will see the happy ending. The writer 
cannot recall any serial thriller made in this country that 
had any more perilous situations for the soulful blonde, who 
is the long suffering heroine. The scene is laid in China 
and is just one hair-breadth escape after another. 

The overture at the Rivoli was made up of selections from 
“Boheme” and not overly well played at that. The soloist 
was Mme. Krighter, who danced a clever little number— 
“Chinoise,” Tschaikowsky. The selection was given a 
charming setting and she gave a graceful interpretation. 
The second musical number of importance was an original 
piano trio played by Edgar Fairchilds, Herbert Clair and 
George Dilworth. It was one of the most delightful num- 
bers that has been presented at any of the theaters; in fact, 
it was such a huge success that the audience refused to stop 
applauding even after the comedy was being shown. When 
the curtain went up, the audience saw three grand pianos on 
the stage, that in itself was a novelty. These musicians 
played unusually well and it is to be hoped that the manage- 
ment will repeat the number at an early date. The comedy 
was the same as at the Rialto, Buster Keaton in “The Boat,” 
which proved to be one of the cleverest and best of this 
comedian’s films. For originality in absurd situations Mr. 
Keaton is becoming famous. The great Charlie himself has 
rarely given us anything so funny. 

The musical program at the Rialto was an unusually in- 
teresting one, opening with the “Dance of the Hours,” from 
Ponchielli’s “La_Gioconda,” well played by the Rialto Oc- 
chestra, Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting. 
Betty Andersen added another to her list of successes with 


her interpretation of Robert Hood Bowers’ “Chinese Lul- 
laby.” iss Andersen made a delightful Chinese lady and 
sang the plaintive strains with rare sympathy. This was 
Miss Andersen’s farewell performance of the season, Her 
sterling work work has won for her many friends who will 
miss her. Marjorie Peterson gave a delightful terpsichorean 
interpretation of Jules Granier’s “Valse Ballet,” an unusu- 
ally graceful number with a quaint charm which was pecu- 
liarly individual. The Buster Keaton comedy, “The Boat,” 
and the usual Rialto Magazine completed the bill. 
Tue Capito. 

The musical program at this theater was omitted and only 
the big film, “Foolish Wives,” was given. As a kind of a 
prologue there were some beautiful pictures of Monte 
Carlo. Despite the fact that this film was shown at the 
Central Theater for several weeks, the Capitol had packed 
audiences at every performance. This film, written and 
directed by Eric Von Stroheim, is one of the most worth- 
while shown this season, It is an old story by now, as every- 
one has heard of the splendid acting of Von Stroheim him- 
self and his surrounding cast. A special musical score was 
written for it, and the orchestra played the entire time . 

Tae STRAND. 

A Henry Roussell production, “The Sheik’s Wife,” was 
the feature picture at the Strand last week, and around this 
theme Teslek Plunkett had arranged a program which main- 
tained the Oriental influence throughout. There was a thor- 
oughly realistic prolougue in which Oriental musicians, 
whirling dervishes and sword fighters of the Sheik per- 
formed with all of the verve and abandon which irivariably 
characterizes them. To the blaring notes of the shrill horn 


. and the beat of the tom-tom, the scene became one of such 


realism that one really felt transported to Arabia—the scene 
of the picture. 

Herbert Waterous, basso, gave a fine rendition of Phillips’ 
“A Son of the Desert Am I,” sonority of tone and clarity 
of enunciation marking his work. Richard Bold, tenor, 
looking enough like the Sheik in the picture to have been 
the real character, sang “Allah, Give Me Mine,” by Ball. 
The overture was Goldmark’s “The ess of Sheba” and, 
as played by the Strand Symphony Orchestra, Carl Edouarde 
conductor, provided the requisite introduction to the Oriental 
theme of the program. Madeleine MacGuigan played 
“Zapateado,” by Sarasate, giving the work a brilliant per- 
formance, which resulted in enthusiastic recalls and eventu- 
ally an additional number. A group of short educational 
pictures, the usual Mark Strand Topical Review, and a 
Johnny Hines comedy completed the film numbers on the 
program which closed with the usual organ solo by Percy 
J. Starnes, Mus. Doc., and Ralph S, Brainard. 

Wutam Rospyn His Own MANAGER. 

William Robyn, lyric tenor, who has made quite an 
enviable reputation for himself by singing ballads . and 
classical selections for Victor records, is finding new ad- 
mirers daily at the Capitol Theater, where he has been 
appearing for a namber of weeks. Recently Mr. Robyn sang 
“The Indian Love Lyrics,” MacDowell’s “To a Rose,” and 
last week, Carrie Jacobs Bond’s “The End of a Perfect 
Day.” At the present time Mr. Robyn is acting as his 
own manager. 

Current New York Musicar Attractions. 
“BLOSSOM TIME,” Ambassador. Operetta. 
“BLUE KITTEN,” Selwyn. Musical comedy. 
“BOMBO,” Jolson. Al Jolson as the star. 
“CHAUVE-SOURIS,” Forty-ninth Street. 

Russian Company. 

“FOR GOODNESS SAKE,” Lyric. Musical comedy. 

“GET TOGETHER,” Hi rome. Extravaganza. 

“GOOD MORNING, DEARIE,” Globe. Musical comedy. 

“MARJOLAINE,” Broadhurst. Musical play. 

“MUSIC BOX REVUE,” Music Box. 

“PINS AND NEEDLES,” Shubert. 

“SALLY,” New Amsterdam. Musical comedy. 

“SHUFFLE ALONG,” Sixty-third Street. All negro 
revue. 

“TANGERINE,” Casino. Musical comedy. 

“THE PERFECT FOOL,” Cohan. Ed Wynn's show. 

th IN THE CLOUDS,” Forty-fourth Street. Musical 
comedy. 


Balieff's 


English revue. 


Notes. 

Marguerite Schuiling is the soloist at the Capitol this 
week. She is a pupil and protegée of Frank La Forge, the 
well known composer-accompanist. 

“The Rose of Stamboul,” the Viennese operetta which is 
being shown at the Century Theater, has a cast of unusu- 
ally good singers. It is headed by Marion Green, baritone, 
who for many years was a concert singer, and for the last 
two seasons has made an unusual success in operettas. He 
was last heard at the Park Theater in the Spanish opera, 
“The Wild Cat.” 

Bert Levy, the artist-entertainer in “Get Together” at 
the New York Hi rome, has received a letter from King 
George of England, a 3 4 with a memorial plaque bearing 
the name of his son, Lieut. Alwyn Gordon Levy, who was 
killed while in the British Air Service during the World 
War. Lieut. Levy was a former student of the University 
of Columbia, and is believed to have been the first Columbia 
man to fall in the war. 

May Jounson. 


Idelle Patterson at Aeolian Hall March 23 


Idelle Patterson, coloratura ano, will give her annual 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall on the evening of March 
23, when her pr will include many interesting and 
unusual numbers that are sure to be heard with interest. 
A. Russ Patterson, the well known voice pedagogue of New 
York, will be at the piano. 


Leginska Sails 
Ethel Leginska, accompanied several of he il 
peg sailed on the §S.S. Hence rly Sesheel am 
she will devote her time to beside appearing in 
concert and recital on various She will -return 
to this country in the fall to resume her musical activities. 
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Week Beginning Sunday, Mar. 19. 
A Goldwyn Picture 


“THE GLORIOUS FOOL” 


with HELENE CHADWICK and RICHARD DIX 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA =NO RAPEE 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 





Parainettl PLM£,es 
Theaters under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI ii": 


49th St. 


‘BETTY COMPSON 


in “THE GREEN TEMPTATION” 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahlberg and Bmanvel Baer conducting 


RIALTO six: 
ETHEL CLAYTON chaste 


and “THE CITY OF GOLD” 
Third Episode “Mistress of the World” 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 


CRITERION mreeewer | Continuous Fifth 
at 44th St.| Noon to 11 P. M.| Week 
Ernest Lubitsch’s Production 


“THE LOVES of PHARAOH” 


With Emil Janni Paul My meek Dagny Servaes 
A ramount ture and 


























This season the pianist was only heard in joint recitals with 


either Hans Kindler or Leo Ornstein, but next season she . 


has been announced by her managers to appear again by 
herself in a full recital program. 


Another New York Appearance for Calve 


Emma Calve will give a recital at Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 21, for benefit of the 
Woman’s Department of the National Civic Federation of 
New York and New Jersey. Her program will include 
songs by Italian, French, rman, Russian and Spanish 
composers. 


Idis Lazar’s Dates 
Idis Lazar, pianist, played in Akron, Ohio, on January 
24, in a joint recital with Francis Macmillen; on January 
27 at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn.; January 30 at 
St. Catherine’s School, St. Paul, Minn., and February 1 
e — at the home of Mrs. C. A. Meyerhaeuser of 
t. Paul. 


Stopak Appearing as Orchestra Soloist 
Josef ag a" will appear as soloist with the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra in that city on March 19, playing the 
Lalo “Symphony Espagnole.” Ten days later he will play 
in Toronto, Can., giving two groups of compositions by 
Guiraud, Arensky, Sarasate and others. 


Margaret Keyes Song Recital March 20 
Margaret Keyes, contralto, will give a song recital at 
the Town Hall on the evening of March 20. She will sing 
seven songs of Brahms, including the “Zigeunerlieder,” and 
_ ag program with arias of Gluck, Salvator Rosa, and 
siello. 


Laros Booked for Community Club Concert 


Earle Laros, the pianist, has been ed for a bi 
Community Club concert at Briarcliff aioe. a Y., 7 
the evening of March 24. He will play two groups, includ- 
ing his own prelude and some typical American numbers. 


Danise for Evanston Festival 


Giuseppe Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
, has been ‘to at the ic festi 
asec sing music festival at 



























March 16, 1922 


Rhea Silberta’s Success as a Producer of 
Concerts 


Aside from the success and recognition Rhea Silberta 
has gained through her compositions “Yohrzeit,” “The 
Theft,” “The Mes ” and “Samson Said” (being among 
the best known), Miss Silberta is now establishing herself 
as a producer, That is, through her work in coaching 
singers being in constant touch with a number of excellent 
young artists who lack only a name, she has been arrang- 
ing whole programs for various clubs. 

On January 27, Miss Silberta and several of her singers 
gave a very enjoyable program for the Century Theater 





“RHEA SILBERTA, 
American composer, 


Club at.the Hotel Astor. Those appearing included Elena 


Mara, soprano; Lillian Cutler, contralto; Domenico Paon- 
essa, tenor; Leo de Hieropolis, baritone, with Miss Silberta, 
at the piano. 

The following letter which she received from Esther L. 
Leigh, chairman of Grand Opera Day, explains itself: 
“In the name of the Century Theater Club, as well as 
my own as chairman of the Grand Opera Day, I am writ- 
ing to express the great pleasure you and the artists under 
your direction gave us. I am still receiving verbal and 
written expressions of appreciation from our members, 
and I offer you and the artists individually and collectively 
our warmest congratulations for the fine work done, and 
our heartiest thanks for the pleasure given. With every 
good wish, I am,” ete. 

On January 29, Miss Silberta, Elena Mara, Domenico 
Paonessa and Rev. Moses Gann, baritone, gave a concert 
in Newark, N. J., under the auspices of the Miriam Aux- 
iliary to the Oheb Shalom Congregation. 

Mr. Gallagher, in the Newark Evening News, wrote at 
length upon the merits of the singers, but only part is 
herewith quoted: “During the last few years Miss Sil- 
berta’s name as a creative musician has figured frequently 
on programs of recitals and miscellaneous concerts, She 
has written more for the voice and the piano than for the 
orchestra, and has shown in her compositions such original 
ideas and such sound musicianship in developing them that 
her talent has directed much attention to her.” 

The advantage of Miss Silberta’s concerts to musical 
organizations is that they can have a number of well 
equipped. artists at a price that is less than they would 
pay tor one artist with a name. 


Chicago Concert for Bispham Fund 


Under the auspices of the Illinois Committee of the Opera 
in Our Language Foundation, a Lenten lecture recital will 
be held at Mrs Rockefeller McCormick’s residence, 1000 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, on March 28, at eleven o'clock. 
It is to benefit the David Bispham Memorial Fund, newly 
incorporated and affiliated with the aforementioned organiz- 
ation, to encourage the work of American composers. 
Wallace Rice, Chicago’s distinguished poet-lecturer, will 
read a paper: “A Month with David Bispham”; songs by 
the eminent American composer, Theodore Stearns, will be 
sung by Mme. Marguerite Lamar, with the composer at the 


piano. 


DeFeo Still Seeking Singers 


George DeFeo, director of the DeFeo Opera Company, 
* which will have an extensive season this summer, with four 
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weeks in Baltimore and one in Atlantic City for a beginning, 
is still in search of a few artists for first parts with his 
organization, Mr. DeFeo cam be found at his office, 1607 
Broadway, to make appointments for auditions. 


Horace W. Nicholl Passes Away 


Horace Wadham Nicholl, known as one of the most 
learned of English musicians living in America, died at his 
home on East 22d street, New York, March 10, of cancer. 
Needless to say his suffering endured some months; he 
was ready to go. Born near Birmingham, England, in 1848, 
he came to New York in 1878, became organist of St. 
Mark's P. E. Church, Second avenue, and gave organ 
recitals. He composed oratorios, prelude and fugues for 
organ, a fantasia, string quartet, orchestral works, etc., 
and was for some time editor for the Schirmer pubiica- 
tions. His twelve fugues are among the most important 
and highly learned of such works, and show hin a man of 
tremendous knowledge and gift for contrapuntal combina- 
tions. 





Clara Butt at Hippodrome March 26 


So great have been the demands for concerts by Dame 
Clara Butt, Kennerley Rumford and their concert party, 
which includes Melsa, the Polish violinist, and Grace Tor- 
rens, accompanist, that only one New York recital will be 
possible for these artists. The only New York appearance 
of the company is scheduled for the Hippodrome, on Sunday 
‘evening, March 26. 

Although the requests for return dates in Canada could 
easily consume all of the time allotted to the American tour 
of Dame Butt, there will be a few appearances in the United 
States. The company will appear’ in Boston on March 19; 
Allentown, Pa., on March 21; Elmira, N. Y., on March 
22, and Lynchburg, Va., on March 24, all prior to the New 
York recital. 


A New J. Fischer & Bro. Ballad 


Last week, J. Fischer & Bro. released from the press 
“Happy Day” (a spiritual), with music by Zoel Parenteau. 
The words have been written by George S. Kaufman and 
Marc Connelly, the two authors, who wrote “Dulcy,” now 
playing at the Frazee Theater, and a charming new comedy 
that opened two weeks ago at the Liberty, “To the Ladies.” 
This little song has been interpolated into the comedy and 
plays a big part in the effectiveness of the first act. It is 
predicted that the number will meet with success. The 
first audiences were so enthusiastic that the publishers made 
haste to rush this newest number-from the press. 


Aborn Opera Chorus Debut 


The free opera chorus organized by Milton Aborn two 
months ago is just completing rehearsals of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and together with the students of the school, 
who are preparing the principal roles, will give a perform- 
ance in the near future. From the sixty members of the 
chorus and any additional applicants, Mr. Aborn will select 
people for engagements in his musical stock companies 
which will give performances in neighboring cities early in 
April. 





Kochanski Sails for Europe 


Paul Kochanski, the Polish violinist, who has just com- 
pleted his concert season in this country under the manage- 
ment of George Engles, sailed for Europe on the S. S. 
Olympic, March 11. After making several recital appear- 
ances in Spain, he is scheduled for a tour of South America. 
Mr. Engles said that Mr. Kochanski is booked to return to 
the United States in November and he will be available for 
concerts during the entire season 1922-1923. 


Francis Rogers Sings at Columbia 

Francis Rogers, baritone, presented an interesting program 
at the Horace Mann auditorium, Columbia University, on 
Thursday, February 9. The program consisted of three 
centuries of American song, the first group including Old 
English songs by anonymous composers; the second, songs 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries; the - third, 
songs of the Nineteenth and Twentieth centuries. 


Carl Rosa Director on Way Here 
Alfred VanNoorden, director of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, the veteran English organization, is due here 
Saturday of this week on the S. S. Aquitania. It is under- 
stood that Mr. VanNoorden will seek to obtain financial 
support here with the purpose of bringing his company 
over here for a tour another season, 


Althouse with Cincinneti Orchestra 


Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will appear as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra on March 24 and 25. On March 28 and 29 he will sing 
two dates in Canada, at St. Catharines and Hamilton, Ont. 


Melville-Liszniewska’s Chicago Success 
Chicago, Ill, March 8, 1922——Mme. Marguerite Melville- 
Liszniewska, of the artist faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, played to a packed house at the Black- 
stone Theater, February 26. Possessed of a polished technic, 
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she won high praise from the critics for her gift of sym- 
pathetic expression and the delicacy and charm of her tone. 
Her playing of the Schumann sonata, op. 11, in F sharp 
minor, and the Chopin “Berceuse” commanded enthusiastic 
applause. y ee oo 


Gabrilowitsch’s Last New York Recital 
The third and last piano recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
in New York this season will be given at Aeolian Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, March 18. His program will include 
the Beethoven C minor sonata, op. 10, the Schubert sonata 
in A minor, Mendelssohn's “Variations Serieuses” and 
works by Chopin and Brahms. 


Four Assistants at McLellan Studios 


_Eleanor McLellan, “the maker of singers,” has four as 
sistant teachers at her New York studios, but all students 
are under her supervision, 


Fourth Bachaus Recital, March 24 
Bachaus will give his fourth piano recital, at the Town 
Hall, on the evening of March 24. 


| NEW YORK CONCERTS | 








Thursday, March 16 


Boston Symphony, evening............... Carnegie Hall 
Max and Sergei Kotlarsky, joint recital, evening 
Ce eenseecrens steveres pe siseeee'es erie Aeolian Hall 
People’s Chorus of New York, evening........Aecolian Hall 
Friday, March 17 
Alice Verlet, song recital, evening..... .Carnegie Hall 
Martin Richardson, song recital, afternoon...Aeolian Hall 
Gertrude Debin, piano recital, evening...... Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, March 18 
Boston Symphony, afternoon........ Carnegie Hall 
Granberry Piano School, morning... .Aeolian Hall 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano recita!, afternoon. .Aeolian Hall 
Adele Bliss, song recital, evening....... .. Aeolian Hall 
David Mannes’ Orchestra, evening 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Sunday, March 19 
Poliakin, violin recital, afternoon......... Carnegie Hall 
Walter Damrosch, lecture recital, afternoon..Aecolian Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon 
Metropolitan Opera House 


John McCormack, song recital, evening........ Hippodrome 
Monday, March 20 

N. Y. Chamber Music Society, evening...... Aeolian Hall 

Mildred Faas, song recital, afternoon...... Town Hall 

Margaret Keyes, song recital, evening...... .Town Hall 
Tuesday, March 21 

Emma Calve, song recital, afternoon.......Carnegie Hall 

Frieda Hempel, song recital, evening........Carnegie Hall 

Henrietta Conrad, song recital, afternoon.....Aeolian Hall 

Evelyn MacNevin, song recital, evening..... Acolian Hall 

Alberto Sciarretti, piano recital, evening...... Town Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Metropolitan Opera House 
Wednesday, March 22 


Augusta Redyn, song recital, afternoon. . . Aeolian Hall 
Florence Trumbull, piano recital, afternoon....Town Hall 





OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—Violinist and viola player for 
amateur string quartet. Address “J. H.,” 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK 
Mrs. Mabél Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 
Branches at 37-39-41 West Ninth and 125 
East 37th Streets. Large and small, 
strictly modern studios in efficiently con- 
ducted buildings. Reliable hall and tele- 

service, with available maid serv- 
pan Furnished i ae with newsy nec 

pianos re: on part time basis 
at hourly rate. Teachers, students, 
visitors coming to New York for 





summer will find a number of furnished 
studios available, with or without pianos. 
Office, 41 West Ninth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. 





SINGER WANTED-—$1,200 salary, and 


teaching guaranteed to scprano for leading 
church, city cf half million. Address | 
“S. L. A.” Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth | 
Avenue, New York. 








and 
the 


MAGNA-CHORDIA MUSIC _CHAM- 


BERS, 10 East 44th St., New York City, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 7379. Available for 
concerts, recitals, lectures, small 





with the use of Magna-Chordia pipe or- 
gan. Terms upon application. 


STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured va aed + nA dg Page 4: 
Central location. Address “L. M. G.,” 
care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


PROMISING VOICES wanted to develop 
for concert and stage. Public appearances 
assured. Serious advice and voice trials 
free, Careers directed. Harriet De Young, 
formerly Chicago Opera Company, care 

phan, Concert Director, 104 








Mortimer Ka) 





West 43d Street, New York. Telephone, 
4288 Bryant. 








A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work jor 2 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address [ersonal 
Phonograph Record Dept. care of 
Electric Recording aboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New Y ork. 
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FLORENCE GOLSON, 
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THOUGH BLIND, IS RAPIDLY 


ACHIEVING THE SUCCESS HER ART DEMANDS 


As a Singer She Has Gained No Little Attention and Will 


Give Recitals Next Season—Her Compositions, Too, 


Have Won the Praise of Conductors and Singers 


Walter Golde called up the Musicat Courier office the 
other day and suggested that someone be sent up to have a 
talk with the young and talented American composer and 
singer, Florence Golson. The writer was only too glad to 
comply with this request, for Miss Golson is well known to 
him, not only by reason of her work and her many enviable 

iccesses, but because Mr. Coghill, general manager and 
director of the publishing house of John Church Company, 

an enthusiastic admirer of her talent and has frequently 
poken of it in the highest terms 

Miss Golson is blind. That this is not a handicap, 
musically speaking, is perfectly clear, She seems to live in 
and to be, perhaps because the distraction 
all the more sensitive to everything 


a realm of sound, 
if sight is denied her, 


FLORENCE GOLSON, 


imerican Composer and Singer. 


in the domain of music. She composes by working things 
out mentally, or at the piano, and then dictating them, note 
by note, to an assistant who writes them down. That is, 
after all, exactly what every real composer does, only the 
writing is done by himself, and most of them acknowledge 
that that part of the work is an annoyance and a burden 
with which they could well dispense 

Results are what all composers are after, and results are 
attained by Miss Golson to an extraordinarily satisfactory 
degree. She has been coaching with Walter Golde this 
winter, and with his accompaniment she sang some of her 
own songs for the writer. They are charming. Her talent 
is fresh, buoyant and young. Unforced, the music seems 
just to pour out of her inexhaustible fund of inventive 
ability, and is amazingly spontaneous and unstudied. Some 
of the most attractive of the songs are “Rest,” “A Mes- 
sage,” “Little Boy Blue,” “The Bird with the Broken Wing,” 
and there are also numerous others, as well as compositions 
for chorus, for violin, and so on. Winston Wilkinson, the 
violinist, has been playing “Solitude” and “The Banjo” at 
all of his recitals. The name of this latter piece suggested 
the time-worn question of “source” of inspiration, and folk 
tunes, but Miss Golson, although from the south (Alabama. . 
says she uses very little of any suggestion from folk tunes 
or other sources except her own unaided inspiration. Good 
for her! 

Under the management of Charles Drake, Miss Golson 
will give recitals during the coming season, appearing as a 
singer of programs consisting partly of the standard reper- 
tory and partly of her own compositions. She should be 
successful, for she has a pleasing voice which she uses well, 
and her interpretations indicate, as might be expected, a 
sterling musicianship. 

Her choruses have been highly successful, and it is re- 
ported that Victor Harris will perhaps use one or more of 
them with the St. Cecilia Club in the near future. The 
Rubinstein Club gave “A Spring Symphony” last season. 
and this has also been given by the Chaminade Club of 
Brooklyn 

One of the most successful of Miss Golson’s songs is “The 
Bird With the Sreken Wing,” which has had a large sale 
and is doing well also in England—a rare distinction. She 


has just completed a chorus for women’s voices with ac- 
companiment of flute and strings called “The Night.” 

An interesting feature of Miss Golson’s mental make-up 
is the fact that, although her own music is far from being 
what is known rather unkindly as “modern,” she delights in 
modern music, at least of the better sort, and is interested 
even in the experiments of the “dissonanters.” She has, 
however, apparently uo aspiration to be anything but her 
own, natural self, and that quality of genuineness and sin- 
cerity lends to all of her work a very real value. She is 
worth knowing, and it is confidently predicted that those 
who have that pleasure will realize that it is a high and rare 
privilege. 


Soder-Hueck Studio Activities 


That Mme. Soder-Hueck, the New York vocal teacher 
and coach, is one of the most skilful in the profession 
is best judged when a visit is made to her studio to listen 
to the many beautiful voices that her young pupils possess, 
There one meets young men and women of all types and 
nationalities, also professional artists who are “brushing 
up” for their career. While Mme. Soder-Hueck is known for 
her splendid success in handling tenor voices, it seems that 
this winter she has a number of interesting sopranos. These 
young singers are doing splendid work under Mme. Soder- 
Hueck's careful guidance. 

Marion Lovell, the colorature soprano, who since her suc- 
cessful debut at Aeolian Hall early in the winter has been 
adding to her artistry with every performance, has just re- 
turned from Providence, R. IL., where she won some excel- 
lent press comments. 

Ellie Marian Ebeling, the possessor of a beautiful dra- 
matic soprano voice, has been studying for years with this 
teacher and is at present adding to her extensive repertory. 
She has won much favor through her singing both in con- 
cert and opera, She is now laying stress on the German 
lieder, and her warm, rich voice is admirably suited to this 
branch of the art. 

There is among the younger pupils a voice of beautiful 
timbre, wide range and flexibility—that of Josephine De 
Marti, who has already aroused considerable interest. An 
operatic artist who recently heard her called her “the flower 
of Italy.” Maurice Halperson, the critic, also spoke en- 
thusiastically about her. Mme, Soder- Hueck has not yet 
presented her to the public. John Cort, the theatrical man- 
ager, having heard the young singer, made her an offer to 
appear under his management. 

There are many more good voices being trained by Mme. 
Soder-Hueck, a number of which will be heard shortly. 


Music Week in Kansas 


The success of the recent Music Week in Kasas is a 
source of much gratification to those who labored toward 
this culmination. At the request of the state president of 
the federated music clubs of that state, Mrs. Frank Deer- 
wester, state chairman of community music, enlisted the 
help of each of the twenty-eight federated clubs and the 
thirty-three colleges and state schools, urging them to 
observe the week and setting forth some ways by which 
the week of song could be made both pleasant and profitable. 

The response was very gratifying. Some of the things 
that were done were the stressing of special musical pro- 
grams with educational talks and papers in all the grade 
and high schools; the giving of concerts, using only the 
finest and best records by music houses; sacred concerts in 
the churches on Sunday; recitals and concerts both by local 
and professional talent; community singing ; special music 
at the weekly noonday’ lunches of the civic organizations 
such as the Rotarians, Chamber of Commerce and Kiwanis: 
the stressing of one evening of music in the homes during 
the week, and the’ furnishing of good music at the picture 
shows each day. With it all the newspapers gave very 
generous publicity which added the opportunity for many 
worth-while articles on the musical news, also appeals for 
more interest in a higher and better type of music and some 
things in regard to the harmfulness of some of the music 
before the public today. 

In speaking of the event, Mrs. Deerwester said: “We 
feel that the week fully justified the effort spent on it, 
and we expect it to increase in value each year.” 


Siloti Honored 


The orchestra room at Carnegie Hall was recently the 
scene of an interesting and altogether unique ceremony 
when the eminent pianist and composer, Alexander Siloti, 
was made an honorary member of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Siloti, who had played several times with 
the orchestra during its January tour, had so won the hearts, 
not to say the admiration, of the musicians that they deter- 
mined to convey to Mr. Siloti an expression of their esteem. 
Accordingly, at the end of the concert of Thursday after- 
noon, February 16, Mr. Siloti was presented with a reso- 
lution, signed by all the members of the orchestra, conferring 
upon him life membership, honoris causa, in their body, an 
action entirely without precedent in the history of the organ- 
ization. The presentation address was made by George 
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Barrére, much of whose eloquence, it is to be feared, was 
lost wu Mr. Siloti, inasmuch as Mr. Barrére spoke in 
English, of which language Mr. Siloti’s knowledge is not 
extensive. Nevertheless, Mr. Siloti evidently comprehended 
the general purport of Mr. Barrére’s remarks, for he re- 
oe to them by kissing the speaker heartily on both 
cheeks. Needless to say this demonstration was greeted by 
the orchestra with loud cheers. 


Dicie Howell Sings Via Wireless 


Dicie Howell, soprano, and Dorothy Donnelly, actress, 
gave the final big concert Sunday night, February 5, to 
commemorate and celebrate the 125th anniversary of Schu- 
bert’s birth, This concert was the final one of the week 
which was set apart by all music lovers to render homage 
to the immortal composer. 

This concert was almost a collective one, for it was given 
synchronously to over a thousand cities, via that newest of 
wonders, the wireless broadcaster. The thousand or more 
cities which were definitely receiving the music through the 
regular receiving instruments were augmented by hundreds 
of amateur wireless operators who, knowing of the concert 
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“listened in.” Miss Howell, who had sung a recital in 
Greensboro on Friday of the same week, had warned various 
friends in several southern states not to forget to be her 
“long distance audience,” consequently she was able to give 
them the extra encores left over from the Friday concert, 
whence she had fled in order to make a train which could 
get her north in time for the Schubert celebration in which 
she was to take : 

This wonderful wireless “air current concert” took place 
at the Westinghouse Broadcasting station in Newark, N. J., 
and proved to be one of the most successful given so far in 
this, and still early stage of experimentation. Those who 
had come over to listen and watch the method of projecting 
had the exciting experience of going to several wireless 
receiving stations throughout the building and on the roof to 
hear the last half of a selection, the first of which they heard 
in the concert hall. It was indeed marvelous to think 
that in spite of being shut off from the singers by brick 
walls and iron doors the air vibrations carried the sound as 
clearly as if the soloists were singing but a few feet from 
them. The idea that millions of people in thousands of cities 
were hearing the same music across thousands of miles of 
territory despite climatic disturbances, geographical contrasts 
of mountains and valleys, man made mechanical and elec- 
trical devices that disturb air currents seems almost un- 
believable. 

The concert was opened by Mr. Cowan, the director, who 
spoke a few words about the life and works of Schubert 
and told something of “Blossom Time,” the operetta now 
running at the Ambassador Theater, written around the life 
of the famous composer. He then introduced Miss Donnellv 
who had not only written the libretto but also the lyrics of 
the opera. 

Miss Donnelly, after a short speech, read a poem which 
she dedicated to the memory of the composer. 

Miss Howell sang the popular “Song of Love” from 

“Blossom Time,” the melody of which is founded on The 
Unfinished Symphony and “Tell Me Daisy” which is founded 
on some unpublished Schubert songs, as well as other selec- 
tions from the operetta. These she followed with the famous 
serenade, a modern group of English and Schubert songs. 

So successfully did Miss Howell’s voice carry to other 
stations that she was requested to add many extras. Among 
them were the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” and “In Quelle 
trine Morbide.” 
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